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INTRODUCTION 


Nations  rarely  maintain  lasting  friendships  or  lasting 
enmities.  History  gives  frequent  instances  of  the  allies 
of  one  war  becoming  the  enemies  of  the  next,  and  of 
peoples  who  long  regarded  each  other  as  hereditary 
enemies  becoming  warm-hearted  friends.  The  United 
States  has  not  been  constant  in  either  its  national  likes 
or  dislikes.  During  our  comparatively  short  history  as 
a  nation  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  has  been 
completely  reversed  towards  the  three  greatest  states  of 
Europe  with  which  we  have  had  close  international 
relations,  —  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 

The  bitterness  against  the  English  aroused  by  the 
Revolutionary  War,  although  it  lasted  on,  in  consider¬ 
able  measure,  for  a  hundred  years,  finally  turned  to  sin¬ 
cere  friendship.  The  natural  passions  of  the  struggle 
for  independence,  which  might  soon  have  died  away, 
were  kept  alive  by  disputes  over  freedom  of  trade  and 
the  right  of  search,  and  by  the  War  of  1812;  by  the 
arrogance  of  British  Foreign  Secretaries  and  the  sting¬ 
ing  criticisms  of  British  authors  and  travellers;  and, 
somewhat  later,  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  Civil  War  and  by  the  angry 
controversy  over  the  Alabama  claims.  Three  or  four 
generations  of  young  Americans  were  taught  to  regard 
the  British  as  our  natural  enemies.  But  causes  of  fric¬ 
tion  gradually  disappeared  and,  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  War,  America  realized,  almost  suddenly,  that 
Great  Britain  was  its  only  genuine  supporter  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  World.  The  new  cordiality  reached 
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its  height  during  the  World  War.  Instead  of  “  our 
hereditary  enemy,”  it  was  “  hands  across  the  sea,” 
“  blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  and  “  sister  nations  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.”  For  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  the  nation  which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  been 
our  principal  enemy  had  now  become  our  foremost  friend. 

The  tradition  of  a  constant  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
World  War,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  myths  in  our 
national  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  a  few 
years  after  our  independence  had  been  won,  by  French 
aid,  when  American  and  French  men-of-war  were  fight¬ 
ing  each  other  on  the  Atlantic  over  the  issue  of  neutral 
rights,  and  the  sister  Republics  were  legally  in  a  state 
of  partial  war.  The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
alienated  one-half  of  American  opinion;  and  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Napoleon  the  other  half.  In  1812,  public 
sentiment  was  only  a  little  less  incensed  against  France 
than  against  England.  The  Spoliation  Claims  led  to 
war  talk  under  Jackson;  while  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  and  later 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  many  changes  in  government  led 
to  a  general  loss  of  respect  for  France  among  Americans 
and  to  the  oft-expressed  belief  that  the  French  were 
incapable  of  carrying  on  a  genuine  Republic.  The 
national  ovation  given  LaFayette,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1824,  emphasized  the  opposition 
to  the  Bourbon  Government  which  had  ostracized  the 
great  liberal  leader.  During  the  Civil  War,  Napoleon’s 
open  sympathy  for  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  Latin  Empire  in  Mexico,  over¬ 
throwing  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  aroused  universal 
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antagonism  throughout  the  North.  An  American  army 
corps  under  General  Sheridan  camped  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  1865,  ready  to  use  bayonets 
against  the  French,  should  diplomatic  pressure  fail. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  American 
sentiment  was  so  strongly  against  the  French  that  many 
an  anti-French  editorial  of  1870,  could  easily  pass  for  an 
anti-German  editorial  of  1914,  if  the  name  Napoleon  the 
Third  were  changed  to  William  the  Second.  It  was 
only  after  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  antagonisms 
and  popular  estrangement  between  America  and  France 
that  there  blossomed  forth  again  the  almost  forgotten 
tradition  of  an  early  friendship. 

An  even  more  striking  reversal  in  American  attitude 
is  that  towards  Germany  from  1870-1913.  From  general 
friendliness  and  admiration  in  1870  American  sentiment 
changed  to  disapproval,  suspicion  and  fear  by  1913,  a 
feeling  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  violent  anti- 
German  sentiment  which  developed  so  readily  during 
the  early  part  of  the  World  War.  In  1870,  to  the 
majority  of  Americans,  Germany  was  the  land  of  uni¬ 
versities  and  of  religious  freedom,  fighting  for  national 
unity  against  an  Imperial  aggressor.  Germany  had  been 
one  of  the  few  friends  of  the  North  during  the  Civil  War; 
while  Germans  had  formed  a  notably  large  proportion 
of  the  northern  armies  and  had  won  for  themselves  in 
the  nation  a  position  of  high  regard.  The  German  vic¬ 
tories  were  regarded  in  the  United  States  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  in  1870  as  they  were  with  regret  in  1914. 
This  change  from  1870  to  1914  was  due  to  various  causes. 
There  were  many  clashes  in  national  policy  and  interest: 
The  Samoan  incident,  the  disputes  during  the  settle- 
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ment  of  the  Boxer  Revolt,  the  Dewey-von  Diedericks 
episode  in  Manila  Bay,  the  threat  to  seize  Venezuelan 
ports,  and  the  various  attempts,  —  for  so  they  were 
regarded,  —  to  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  was 
also  a  growing  difference  in  national  ideals.  Just  as 
American  sentiment  had  condemned  France  when  under 
the  later  Bourbons  and  Napoleon,  so  it  condemned 
the  militaristic  policy  of  Germany  and  the  constant 
“  saber-rattling  ”  of  the  Kaiser,  as  German  policy  led  to 
aggressive  attempts  to  make  world-wide  its  political 
and  economic  influence,  to  build  up  sea  power,  and  to 
acquire  dependencies  and  spheres  of  influence.  German 
militarism,  especially  under  an  Imperial  War  Lord,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  denial  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
American  democracy:  it  outraged  our  sense  of  justice, 
as  in  the  Boxer  days  and  the  Zabern  affair ;  it  appeared  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  better  security  for  international 
peace,  as  in  The  Hague  Conferences;  it  seemed  a  possible 
national  menace,  as  in  the  attempted  encroachments  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  While  American 
sentiment  was  not  uniform  before  the  World  War,  doubt¬ 
less  a  majority  of  Americans,  especially  those  acquainted 
with  international  affairs,  disliked  and  feared  the  German 
Government.  It  was  several  years  before  1914,  that  the 
term  “  shameless  Hun  ”  was  first  used  in  American 
papers,  and  that  American  naval  officers  carried  on  their 
manceuvers  in  the  Caribbean  against  a  supposititious 
German  fleet. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  change  in  American 
sentiment  towards  Germany  has  been  presented  for  the 
first  time  by  Dr.  Schieber  in  the  present  volume.  The 
diplomatic  incidents  involved,  to  be  sure,  and  the  evi- 
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dence  from  Parliamentary  debates  have  been  previously 
discussed,  but  Dr.  Schieber  has  revealed  the  alterations 
in  American  sentiment  as  shown,  almost  year  by  year, 
in  contemporary  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  work 
has  taken  a  great  part  of  three  years,  and  has  involved 
the  examination  of  hundreds  of  daily  and  weekly  papers 
and  periodicals. 

The  volume  is  a  contribution  not  only  to  American 
international  relations,  but  especially  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War.  A  consideration  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  here  presented  leads  to  the  conviction  that  before 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  American  sentiment,  especially 
the  sentiment  of  those  most  influential  in  our  foreign 
relations,  regarded  Germany  as  an  international  menace. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  war  spirit  against  Germany 
was  developed  during  1914-17,  had  already  been  laid 
before  the  World  War  had  begun. 

As  for  the  future,  the  study  which  Dr.  Schieber  has 
made  shows  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cordial 
friendship  with  Germany  may  not  return  again,  provided 
the  militarism  of  the  past  few  decades  does  not  revive, 
and  no  serious  differences  develop  in  national  policies. 
The  history  of  American  foreign  relations  and  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  public  towards  other  peoples 
makes  it  evident  that  we  will  be  friendly  with  those 
peoples  with  whom  we  have  no  clashes  of  national  interest 
and  whose  ideals  substantially  coincide  with  our  own. 

GEORGE  H.  BLAKESLEE. 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  June  16,  1922. 
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This  study  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  concise  account  of 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward 
Germany  from  1870  to  July,  1914.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  the  sympathies  of  the  United  States  were 
with  Germany.  During  the  forty  years  that  followed 
sentiment  gradually  changed  so  that  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World’s  War  the  great  majority  of  Americans  were 
anti-German.  This  change  came  about  through  a 
series  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  incidents  which 
aroused  the  fears  and  the  suspicions  of  Americans.  The 
more  conspicuous  of  these  international  dealings  are 
treated  in  this  study. 

It  was  in  Samoa  that  Americans  first  came  to  suspect 
the  policy  of  Germany.  This  feeling  was  greatly  intensi¬ 
fied  by  German  aggression  in  China  and  by  the  manoeu- 
vers  of  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederichs  in  Manila  Bay. 
At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  United 
States  was  given  new  cause  for  questioning  the  motives 
of  Germany  through  her  activities  in  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  To  the  general  public  in  the  United 
States  it  seemed  that  the  Kaiser  was  determined  to  test 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  secure  naval  bases  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  United  States  had  now  come  to  regard 
with  a  degree  of  interest  the  general  policy  of  Germany 
throughout  the  world.  Nor  was  Germany  unaware 
that  her  movements  were  being  watched,  and  in  an 
attempt  to  counteract  the  growing  anti-German  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  Emperor  William  sent  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  make  this  country  a  friendly 
visit.  Other  efforts  to  check  the  rising  antagonism  took 
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the  form  of  elaborate  gifts  and  the  establishment  of 
exchange  professorships.  But  suspicion  and  fears  once 
aroused  it  was  difficult  to  quiet  them.  America  came  to 
regard  with  grave  apprehension  the  continuation  of  the 
militaristic  policy  and  the  autocratic  methods  of  the 
German  ruling  class.  The  existence  of  this  attitude  was 
substantiated  by  scores  of  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  concluding  chapter.  Subse¬ 
quent  events  have  shown  that  in  the  long  run  public 
sentiment  was  an  efficient  censor. 

The  material  used  in  this  study  has  been  obtained 
largely  from  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  leading 
statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the  times;  the  standard 
histories;  State  Documents;  diplomatic  correspondence, 
and  a  critical  survey  of  magazines  and  newspapers  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  The  most  valuable  news¬ 
paper  files  for  this  study  are  to  be  found  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  Library  and  the  New  York  City 
Public  Library. 

To  those  who  so  kindly  made  replies  to  the  question¬ 
naire  sent  by  the  writer,  to  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  Library  and,  to  Dr. 
Louis  N.  Wilson  of  Clark  University  Library  many 
thanks  are  due  for  their  invaluable  assistance  in  securing 
material  for  this  work.  To  Dr.  George  H.  Blakeslee  of 
Clark  University,  1  owe  more  than  to  any  one  else  — 
for  his  inspiration  during  my  three  years  at  Clark  and 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  making  this  study  what  it  is. 

CLARA  EYE  SCHIEBER. 


Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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The  Transformation  of  American 
Sentiment  Toward  Germany 
1870-1914 


CHAPTER  I 

American  Sentiment  with  Respect  to  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  of  1870-1871. 

The  Background  of  American  Sympathy  for  Germany  in 
1870:  American  Sympathy  with  Germany  in  1870-1871 : 
The  Causes  of  the  War:  Emperor  Napoleon:  King 
William:  The  Siege  of  Paris:  The  Treaty  of  Frankfort: 
The  Money  Indemnity:  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
“  wrong  done  France  ”  by  Germany  in  1870,  which 
President  Wilson  held  must  be  righted  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  World’s  War.  On  the  contrary  the  Ameri¬ 
can  attitude  in  1870  was  that  no  wrong  had  been  done  to 
France  by  either  the  war  or  the  taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Rather,  the  American  public  agreed  with  a  recent 
expression  of  opinion  by  M.  Clemenceau  that  the  wrongs 
done  in  1870  were  those  committed  by  the  French.  It 
is  interesting  to  consider  why  we  should  have  entertained 
this  attitude  a  half  a  century  ago. 

To  the  majority  of  Americans  at  the  time,  the  aim 
of  Germany  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  that  of 
national  unity  while  France  excited  the  war  from  purely 
selfish  and  imperialistic  motives.  The  cause  of  Germany 
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then  made  an  especially  strong  appeal  to  the  American 
Union  for  we  had  just  brought  to  a  successful  issue  our 
second  great  war  for  unity. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815),  the  states  of  northern 
Germany  had  been  formed  into  the  North  German  Con¬ 
federation,  each  State  being  given  the  power  to  establish 
a  parliamentary  form  of  government.  But  the  South 
German  States  remained  apart.  The  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tionary  attempt  at  unity  of  1848-9  had  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Following  1848  many  German  Liberals  like  Francis 
Lieber  and  Carl  Schurz  came  to  the  United  States, 
became  prominent  in  American  politics  and  symbolized 
Germany  to  America.  Germany  now  turned  to  an 
autocratic,  military  policy  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
realization  of  her  plans  for  unity  in  1870. 

During  our  Civil  War  there  were  nearly  200,000  native 
born  German  volunteers  in  our  Northern  Army.  The 
famous  Eleventh  Army  Corps  had  two  divisions  entirely 
made  up  of  Germans.  These  divisions  were  commanded 
by  Steinwehr  and  Carl  Schurz  who  had  had  experience 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848  in  Germany.  Besides  these 
there  were  many  other  German  officers  in  the  Union 
Army,  who,  having  been  trained  abroad  were  disciplining 
our  citizen  army.  Francis  Lieber,  a  German  Liberal, 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  to  draw 
up  a  military  code  for  land  warfare,  known  as  General 
Orders  No.  100  (1863),  which  still  serves  as  the  basis  of 
our  military  regulations.  Germany  also  bought  many 
United  States  bonds,  thus  aiding  with  her  gold  in  putting 
down  the  Southern  Confederacy.1  The  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White  then  on  a  visit  to  Germany  says: 

1  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  Slates,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVI. 
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“  Germans  everywhere  recognized  the  real  question 
at  issue  in  the  American  struggle.  Everywhere  on 
American  soil  was  a  deep  detestation  of  human  bondage. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  became  a  most  beneficial  center 
of  financial  influences  and  from  first  to  last  Germany 
stood  firmly  by  us.”  1  And  again: 

“  In  that  hour  of  our  direst  need,  when  among  the 
leaders  in  England,  Disraeli  was  indifferent,  Palmerston 
jaunty,  Earl  Russell  only  too  happy  to  let  out  the  Con¬ 
federate  cruisers  to  annihilate  our  commerce,  and  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  satisfied  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 
made  a  ‘  nation,’  there  was  one  whose  heart  recognized 
the  wickedness  of  siding  with  the  slave  power,  and  whose 
mind  recognized  the  folly  of  making  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  enemies  for  centuries,  and  that  man,  a 
German,  the  Prince  Consort,  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha.”  2 

After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  France  devoted  herself  to 
the  organization  of  a  great  standing  army.  France  had 
been  the  leading  country  on  the  continent  but  with  the 
rise  of  Prussia  there  sprung  up  a  serious  rivalry  between 
the  two.  Napoleon  III  was  determined  to  keep  France 
at  the  head  of  the  nations  and  this  led  to  his  imperialistic 
tendencies.  Her  rulers,  too,  influenced  by  past  achieve¬ 
ments  inspired  their  people  to  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
supremacy  of  France. 

While  Germany  was  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Union 
in  our  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Napoleon  III  aided  the 
Confederacy  and  made  various  attempts  to  influence 

1  Faust,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVI,  p.  567. 

5  Ibid.  p.  568. 
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England  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
States.  Besides  this  Napoleon  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  Mexican  Republic.  He  landed  an  army  that  entered 
Mexico  City  in  1863.  The  French  soldiers  defeated  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
brother  of  Francis  Joseph  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Mexico.  This  action  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  only  the  genius  and  diplo¬ 
macy  of  Secretary  Seward  that  avoided  open  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  France  at  the  time. 
After  considering  the  latter  for  several  weeks  Napoleon 
concluded  that  he  could  not  afford  to  risk  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  February,  1867,  the  French  evacu¬ 
ated  the  Mexican  Capital  and  intervention  came  to  an 
end.1 

In  Europe,  Germany  and  France  had  long  been  rivals 
and  enemies.  Each  wished  for  the  hegemony  of  the 
Continent  and  during  the  fifty  years  following  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  each  was  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  test 
its  strength.  Especially  since  Sadowa  did  France  feel 
that  her  rapacious  neighbor,  Prussia,  was  seeking  to  rob 
her  of  the  leadership  in  Europe.2 

France  had  greatly  enlarged  her  standing  army  and 
increased  her  military  preparations.  The  event  which 
finally  caused  the  break  between  Germany  and  France 
was  brought  about  through  the  vacancy  of  the  Spanish 
throne.  There  being  no  direct  descendant  for  the  Crown 
of  Spain  a  German — Prince  Leopold  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen  —  was  named  for  the  position.  France 
immediately  looked  upon  this  suggestion  as  aimed 

1  Bancroft,  The  Life  of  Wm.  H.  Seu'ard,  p.  419ff. 

2  Von  Sybel,  The  Founding  of  llie  German  Empire  by  William  /,  Vol.  VII,  p.  360£f. 
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directly  against  her  and  at  once  took  steps  to  have  the 
candidature  removed. 

When  the  Prince  learned  of  the  French  attitude  against 
him,  he  withdrew,  July  12,  1870,  and  considered  the 
matter  closed.  However  Napoleon  III  was  not  satisfied 
so  he  sent  a  messenger  to  interview  the  King  of  Prussia 
asking  him  that  the  candidacy  be  not  permitted  at  some 
future  time.  The  French  ambassador,  Count  Bene- 
detti,  conveyed  his  message  to  William  I  while  the  latter 
was  at  Ems,  a  famous  watering-place.  To  the  French 
request  King  William  I  made  reply  in  the  following 
manner:  “  You  ask  that  I  shall  bind  myself  for  all 
future  time  and  for  any  event;  I  can  not  and  ought  not 
undertake  such  an  obligation.  I  must  reserve  the 
liberty  to  decide  each  individual  case,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Most  assuredly  I  have  no  hidden  motive 
in  this  connection;  the  affair  has  caused  me  too  much 
anxiety  not  to  be  glad  to  have  it  settled  past  recall. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  possibly  go  as  far  as  you  desire.” 

Count  Benedetti  made  one  final  appeal  to  obtain  the 
desired  action  on  the  part  of  the  King,  but  he  dismissed 
the  French  envoy  with  the  words,  “  I  refuse,  once  for  all, 
to  comply  with  this  new  and  unexpected  claim.”  1 

This  action  was  too  much  for  the  haughty  spirit  of 
Napoleon  III.  He  who  had  sought  to  humiliate  King 
William  now  realized  that  his  efforts  had  come  to  naught 
and  considered  the  final  answer  of  the  king  as  a  personal 
insult.  Excitement  ran  high  in  Paris.  The  threat  of 
war  was  promised  among  all  classes. 

Meanwhile  Bismarck  had  kept  careful  watch  of  the 
entire  procedure  and  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  be- 


i  Von  Sybel,  Vol.  VII,  p  360ff, 
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cause  his  emperor  hed  made  “  so  tame  a  retreat  before 
French  demands.”  1  While  Moltke,  Roon  and  he  were 
dining  together  a  telegram  reached  him  from  the  King  at 
Ems,  dated  July  13,  3.50  p.m.,  which  gave  him  leave  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  As  the 
telegram  was  rather  long,  Bismarck  decided  to  condense 
it.  The  original  telegram  as  sent  to  Bismarck  by  Abeken, 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  was  then  at  Ems,  was 
as  follows: 

“  His  Majesty  writes  to  me:  Count  Benedetti  spoke 
to  me  on  the  promenade,  in  order  to  demand  from  me, 
finally  in  a  very  importunate  manner,  that  I  should 
authorize  him  to  telegraph  at  once  that  I  bound  myself 
for  all  future  time  never  again  to  give  my  consent  if  the 
Hohenzollerns  should  renew  their  candidature.  I  refused 
at  last  somewhat  sternly,  as  it  is  neither  right  nor  possible 
to  undertake  engagements  of  this  kind  a  tout  jamais. 
Naturally  I  told  him  that  I  had  as  yet  received  no  news, 
and  as  he  was  earlier  informed  about  Paris  and  Madrid 
than  myself,  he  could  see  clearly  that  my  Government 
once  more  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  His  Majesty 
has  since  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince.  His  Maj¬ 
esty  having  told  Count  Benedetti  that  he  was  awaiting 
news  from  the  Prince,  has  decided,  with  reference  to  the 
above  demand,  upon  the  representation  of  Count 
Eulenberg  and  myself,  not  to  receive  Count  Benedetti 
again,  but  only  to  let  him  be  informed  through  an  aide- 
de-camp:  4  That  his  Majesty  had  now  received  from  the 
Prince  confirmation  of  the  news  which  Benedetti  had 
already  received  from  Paris,  and  had  nothing  further 
to  say  to  the  ambassador.’  His  Majesty  leaves  it  to 

1  Rose,  The  Development  of  the  European  Nations,  1870-1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  50. 
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your  Excellency  whether  Benedetti’s  fresh  demand  and 
its  rejection  should  not  be  at  once  communicated  both 
to  our  ambassadors  and  to  the  press.”  1 

Bismarck  cut  this  down  to  the  following : 

“  After  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern  had  been  officially  communicated 
to  the  Imperial  Government  of  France  by  the  Boyal 
Government  of  Spain,  the  French  ambassador  at  Ems 
further  demanded  of  His  Majesty  the  King  that  he  would 
authorize  him  to  telegraph  to  Paris  that  His  Majesty  the 
King  bound  himself  for  all  future  time  never  again  to 
give  his  consent  if  the  Hohenzollerns  should  renew  their 
candidature.  His  Majesty  the  King  thereupon  decided 
not  to  receive  the  French  ambassador  again,  and  sent 
to  tell  him  through  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty  that  his 
Majesty  had  nothing  further  to  communicate  to  the 
ambassador.”2 

Many  have  tried  to  show  that  this  editing  of  the  Ems 
telegram  by  Bismarck  was  the  decisive  step  which  led 
to  war,  but  with  careful  reading  one  must  conclude  that 
the  abbreviated  form  did  not  contain  any  offensive  word, 
neither  did  it  alter  any  statement.  In  fact  before  leav¬ 
ing  Ems  Count  Benedetti  himself  read  the  dispatch  as 
it  appeared  in  Berlin  and  said  nothing  about  it.3 

In  Paris  affairs  had  reached  a  crisis.  The  Due  de 
Gramont  and  the  Empress  were  especially  anxious  for 
war.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
Empress  Eugenie  in  a  spirited  address  said:  “War  was 
inevitable,  if  the  honor  of  France  was  to  be  sustained.” 

1  Rose,  Vol.  I,  pp.  50,  51. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

»  Sybel,  Vol.  VII,  p.  360. 
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So  on  July  15,  1870,  by  a  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  246  to 
10  war  was  declared  against  Prussia.1  This  national 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  Gramont  had  its  influence  upon 
Germany,  too,  especially  in  South  Germany.  “  Before 
a  musket-shot  had  been  fired,  Gramont’s  audacious 
proceeding  had  brought  about  that  which  Napoleon 
had  used  all  his  ingenuity  to  prevent,  —  the  unification 
of  the  German  nation,  the  extension  of  the  German 
Confederation  to  the  Alps.”  2 

From  the  very  beginning  defeat  seemed  to  attend  the 
French  arms.  Reverses  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Practically  the  entire  French  army  together 
with  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Sedan, 
September  1,  1870.  A  Republic  was  now  proclaimed  in 
France,  and  a  new  volunteer  army  under  Gambetta  was 
raised.  Paris  was  threatened  with  siege.  For  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  days  Paris  stood  out  against  the 
Prussian  army.  But  the  situation  became  intolerable 
and  January  28,  1871,  the  city  surrendered,  —  a  tem¬ 
porary  armistice  was  entered  into  and  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  begun.  By  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
France  was  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  5,000,000,000  francs 
and  cede  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  with  Metz  to 
Germany. 

The  historical  facts  of  the  causes,  progress,  and  results 
of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  have  been  given  in  order  to 
show  the  centers  around  which  American  sentiment 
formed  itself. 

During  this  entire  period  (1864-67),  Honorable  George 
Bancroft  was  United  States  Minister  to  Berlin.  His 

1  Rose,  Vol.  I,  p.  55. 

2  Sybel,  Vol.  VII,  p.  401. 
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sympathies  were  entirely  with  Germany,  partly  due  to 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  German  leaders  and 
partly  to  his  life-long  democratic  instinct  which  revolted 
from  Napoleon  III  and  all  his  works.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  Bancroft  and  Bismarck  were  always  most  cordial. 
The  historians  Mommsen  and  Banke  speaking  of  Ban¬ 
croft  exclaimed,  “  He  is  one  of  us!  ”  1 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish, 
October  18,  1870,  Minister  Bancroft  wrote:  “  Our 
foreign  political  interests  almost  always  run  parallel 
with  those  of  Germany,  and  are  often  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  of  France.  Bismarck  and  the  King  were  true 
to  our  union  during  our  Civil  War,  —  when  France  took 
sides  against  us,  Germany  respected  the  independence  of 
Mexico;  the  French  supported  the  Austrian  adventurer 
.  .  .  Bismarck  loves  to  give  the  United  States  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  balance  to  Great  Britain. 
If  we  need  the  solid,  trusty  good  will  of  any  government 
in  Europe,  we  can  have  it  best  with  Germany;  because 
German  institutions  and  ours  most  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  and  because  so  many  millions  of  Germans  have 
become  our  countrymen.  This  war  will  leave  Germany 
the  most  powerful  state  in  Europe,  and  the  most  free; 
its  friendship  is,  therefore,  most  important  to  us;  and 
has  its  foundations  in  history  and  in  nature. 

“  The  more  I  learn  of  the  present  condition  of  France, 
the  more  deeply  does  the  country  seem  to  have  been 
injured  by  the  corrupting,  wasteful  and  immoral  govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Napoleon.”  2 

Even  our  Minister  to  France,  the  Honorable  Elihu 

1  Howe,  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Bancroft ,  p.  252. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  246-247. 
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Benjamin  Washburne,  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
French  in  declaring  war.  He  says  in  his  “  Recollections” 
(p.  33)  “  the  truth  was  that,  after  eighteen  years  of 
peace,  the  courtiers  and  adventurers  who  surrounded  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  about  time  to  have 
a  war,  to  awaken  the  martial  spirit  of  the  French  people, 
to  plant  the  French  eagles  in  triumph  in  the  capital  of 
some  foreign  country,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  fix 
firmly  on  the  throne  the  son  of  Napoleon  the  Third  and 
restore  to  the  Imperial  Crown  the  lustre  it  had  lost.” 

When  war  actually  came  Minister  Washburne  was 
asked  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  to  take  charge 
of  the  subjects  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
residing  in  France. 

Charles  Sumner  (Chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  1861-1871)  in  an  address,  “  The  Duel  between 
France  and  Germany,”  clearly  exhibited  his  sympathy 
for  the  German  cause  when  he  said  that  “  The  war  was 
declared  because  the  Emperor  thought  himself  ready, 
and  a  pretext  was  found  in  the  affair  of  the  telegram.” 

“  Considering  the  age,  and  the  present  demands  of 
civilization  such  a  war  stands  forth  terrific  in  wrong, 
making  the  soul  rise  indignant  against  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
war  of  pretexts,  the  real  object  being  the  humiliation 
and  dismemberment  of  Germany,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
exalting  the  French  Empire  and  perpetrating  a  bauble 
crown  on  the  head  of  a  boy.  By  military  success  and  a 
peace  dictated  at  Berlin,  the  Emperor  trusted  to  find 
himself  in  such  condition,  that,  on  return  to  Paris,  he 
could  overthrow  parliamentary  government  so  far  as  it 
existed  there,  and  re-establish  personal  government, 
where  all  depended  upon  himself,  — thus  making  triumph 
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over  Germany  the  means  of  another  triumph  over  the 
French  people.”1 

Speaking  of  Napoleon,  Sumner  calls  him  a  “  traitor,” 
and  charges  him  with  three  special  and  unpardonable 
crimes:  “  First,  that  violation  of  public  duty  and  public 
faith,  contrary  to  all  solemnities  of  promise,  by  which 
the  whole  order  of  society  was  weakened  and  human 
character  was  degraded ;  second,  disloyalty  to  republican 
institutions,  so  that  through  him  the  Republic  has  been 
arrested  in  Europe;  and,  thirdly,  this  cruel  and  causeless 
war,  of  which  he  is  the  guilty  author.”2 

At  the  time  of  Sumner’s  address  (October  26,  1870), 
Napoleon  had  already  been  taken  prisoner.  Sumner 
finds  much  consolation  in  this  speedy  retribution.  He 
quotes  the  familiar  text,  “  All  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.”  “  France  took  the  sword 
against  Germany  and  now  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore. 
Louis  Napoleon  took  the  sword,  and  is  nought.”  The 
people  of  France  too  were  called  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
folly  through  siege  and  bombardment,  yet  not  a  word 
does  Mr.  Sumner  raise  against  the  military  methods  of 
Prussia.  Rather  he  justifies  all  their  acts  in  the  hope  that 
France  will  be  regenerated  through  them. 

The  German  mind  and  philosophy  had  long  since 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  Peace,  recognizing 
the  irrational  character  of  the  War  System.  The  great¬ 
est  thinkers  in  Germany  have  dealt  with  this  problem 
and  have  given  to  its  solution  the  exactness  of  science. 
Leibniz  was  among  the  first  to  affirm  its  feasibility  and 
immense  usefulness.  Kant  in  his  treatise  “  Zum  ewigen 

1  Sumner,  Charles.  The  Duel  between  France  and  Germany,  pp.  266-7. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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Frieden  ”  (“  On  Perpetual  Peace  ”)  conceived  the  nations 
as  members  of  one  comprehensive  Federation,  which 
receiving  other  nations  within  its  fold,  will  at  last  embrace 
the  civilized  world.  “  Such,  according  to  Kant,  was  the 
irresistible  tendency  of  nations.” 

Fichte,  whose  name  as  a  philosopher  stands  next  to 
that  of  Kant  in  his  “  Groundwork  of  the  Law  of  Nature,” 
also  urges  a  Federation  of  Nations,  with  an  established 
tribunal  to  which  all  should  submit.  Sumner  appeals 
to  the  German  Philosophy  to  apply  itself  to  the  present 
situation  and  thus  bring  an  end  to  the  devastating  war. 1 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
diplomats  in  regard  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  American  sentiment  the  writer 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  best  magazines  and  of  repre¬ 
sentative  newspapers  from  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  years  1870,  1871.  By  a  careful  study  of  this 
material  it  is  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  the  public 
press  favored  the  German  cause.  Only  the  New  York 
World  and  the  Boston  Post  show  any  decided  French 
sympathies.  Harper  s  Weekly  Magazine  is  especially 
pro-German  as  seen  from  its  bitter  caricature  of  Napoleon 
and  all  things  French.  During  a  short  period  following 
the  capture  of  Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic  sentiment  slightly  turned  towards 
France.  But  with  the  continuation  of  the  war,  the  lack 
of  real  leaders  and  the  failure  of  so-called  ones  among  the 
French,  American  attitude  again  favored  Germany. 
In  the  light  of  the  present  interpretation  of  a  “  just 
peace  ”  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1871  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and 


1  Sumner,  pp.  298-302. 
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wholly  within  the  bounds  of  reason  that  Germany 
demanded  so  high  a  money  indemnity  and  the  cession 
of  valuable  territory  from  France.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  practically  all  the  current  literature,  including  news¬ 
papers,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  war  had  taught  , 
France  and  the  world  the  great  lesson  of  humility. 

In  addition  to  this  general  summary  it  will  be  valuable 
to  examine  with  more  detail  the  various  questions  related 
to  the  war.  Of  first  importance  is  the  attitude  which  our 
press  took  in  regard  to  the  popularly  accepted  causes 
of  the  war. 

Sentiment  in  every  section  of  the  country  and  in 
practically  all  the  papers  was  strongly  against  France 
for  declaring  war  on  such  a  flimsy  pretext  as  the  refusal 
of  King  William  to  prohibit  “  a  tout  jamais  ”  the  candida¬ 
ture  of  a  Hohenzollern  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  New  York  Times  stated  that 

“  The  attempt  of  France  to  entice  Prussia  into  war  is 
a  crime  which  has  had  no  counterpart  since  the  partition 
of  Poland.  France  seems  doomed  to  defeat  and  she  will 
have  to  thank  the  Emperor  for  the  humiliation.”1 

The  New  York  Herald  held  that 

“  No  one  knows  as  well  as  Napoleon  that  a  war  on  the 
present  issue  would  be  foolish.”2 

While  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  inquires 

“  Will  there  be  war?  Not  unless  France  makes  it, 
and  she  has  really  nothing  to  fight  about.”3 

I  1  July  28,  1870. 

2  July  11,  1870. 

» July  13,  1870. 
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The  real  motive  of  the  war  is  questioned  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  it  says 

“  Louis  Napoleon  does  not  care  a  brass  button  for 
Prince  Leopold,  but  he  does  care  much  for  and  he  expects 
to  gain  the  Rhenish  provinces,”1  and  the  Boston  Herald 
held  that 

“  Napoleon  was  chagrined  by  the  advance  of  Prussia 
to  the  head  of  European  powers.  He  knew  his  dynasty 
was  weak  and  hoped  by  a  victory  over  Prussia  to  place 
himself  more  firmly  in  his  seat.  He  seized  the  first 
pretext,  a  flimsy  affair  —  and  went  in.”2 

The  New  York  Daily  Tribune  contended  that 

“  Napoleon  threatens  hostilities  upon  perfectly  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds.  .  .  .  Neither  abstract  justice,  nor  present 
expediency,  nor  the  historical  policy  of  his  own  realm, 
justifies  him  in  the  course  he  now  pursues.”3 

The  Weekly  Alta  of  California  declared  that 

“  Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  was  such  a  commo¬ 
tion  created  out  of  so  small  an  event.  .  .  .  There  is 
bound  to  be  a  row  between  France  and  Prussia  anyhow, 
and  France  thought  this  Hohenzollern  business  may  as 
well  be  made  the  pretext  as  anything  else.  .  .  .  France 
seems  determined  to  get  up  a  war  with  Prussia  anyhow. 
.  .  .  The  present  quarrel  is  a  most  foolish  and  discredit¬ 
able  one.”4 

1  July  13,  1870. 

2  November  3,  1870. 

» July  12,  1870. 

4  July  16-23,  1870. 
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The  Springfield  Republican  raised  the  query 

“  What  is  the  war  all  about?  The  sad  answer  must 
be  the  old  one:  —  the  ambitions  of  kings,  the  lust  of  con¬ 
quest  and  the  folly  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  moral 
enormity  of  precipitating  war  at  the  present  time  is 
unspeakable,  and  the  guilt  of  it  will  rest  wholly  with 
Louis  Napoleon  —  if  he  perseveres  in  his  apparent 
policy.”1 

The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  maintained  that 

“  France  wars  at  a  mere  pretence.  .  .  .  Napoleon 
wanted  war.  .  .  .  The  united  sense  of  mankind  is  that 
the  ruler  who  precipitates  war  without  a  cause  is  the 
greatest  of  criminals  and  wholly  unfit  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  any  nation.”2 

The  New  York  Independent  severely  criticized  the 
apparent  motive  of  the  war. 

“  The  battle  of  the  giants  in  Europe  is  without  a  cause. 
A  war  for  liberty  is  illustrious  in  men’s  eyes;  but  the 
world  is  now  called  to  witness  a  duel  of  kings  for  a 
punctilio  of  etiquette.  The  laws  of  nations  should  make 
such  a  war  impossible;  ”  3  and  the  Living  Age  made  the 
Emperor  personally  responsible, 

“  The  war  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  Napoleon;  ”4 
while  Harper  s  Weekly  claimed  that 

“  The  war  on  Napoleon’s  protest  is  intolerable.  Spain 
has  a  right  to  choose  her  own  king.  ...  A  more  needless 
war  was  never  begun.  There  is  no  principle  for  war.”5 

1  July  12,  1870-July  16,  1870. 

2  July  20,  1870. 

3  July  21,  1870. 

4  August  13,  1870. 

3  July  23,  30,  1870. 
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Only  two  newspapers  were  found  that  had  any  words 
of  justification  for  France  in  making  war  upon  Prussia. 
The  New  York  World  says: 

“  The  government  of  Prussia  has  become  the  most 
autocratic  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  objection  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  a  Prussian  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain  is 
perfectly  valid.  .  .  .  France  would  need  a  large  standing 
army  if  a  Hohenzollern  were  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
France  would  be  between  two  Hohenzollerns.”1 

And  the  Boston  Post,  taking  much  the  same  attitude, 
writes: 

“  The  war  is  of  Bismarck’s  own  making.  ...  It  is  a 
war  between  liberalism  and  despotism.  .  .  .  Napoleon 
has  kept  France  in  the  path  of  progress.  .  .  .  Prussia  is 
a  military  government  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  king 
lays  his  iron  hand  on  his  people  in  their  very  cradles, 
and  keeps  it  there  with  a  tight  grip  till  they  go  to  their 
graves.  .  .  .  The  Prussian  soldier  fights  for  his  king, 
not  for  his  country.”2 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  which  made  the  strongest  appeal 
to  American  sentiment  was  the  fact  that  Prussia  entered 
the  war  for  the  sake  of  German  Unity.  It  had  been 
only  a  few  years  since  American  Germans  had  so  ma¬ 
terially  aided  in  sealing  our  own  Union  that  the  attitude 
of  America  was  very  sympathetic  in  a  cause  which  was 
similar  to  our  own.  Previously  Germany  had  made 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  at  unity,  but  now  with  the 
fear  of  an  aggressive  foreign  foe  North  and  South 
Germany  alike  rallied  to  the  support  of  William  I,  King 
of  Prussia. 

1  July  16,  20,  1870. 

2  July  14,  18,  1870. 
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Of  all  the  material  surveyed  only  three  newspapers 
came  out  against  the  idea  that  the  war  was  fought  for 
German  Unity. 

The  New  York  World  insisted  that 

“It  is  simply  not  true  that  German  unity  could  not 
have  been  established  without  such  a  war  as  this,  nor  is  it 
yet  demonstrated  by  any  means  that  this  war  will  finally 
accomplish  German  unity;  ”  1  while  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Gazette  declared  that 

“  The  war  has  no  connection  with  German  unity  save 
to  give  Prussia  the  opportunity  of  external  war  to  conquer 
the  German  States.”2 

Likewise  the  Boston  Post  said  that 

“  If  the  war  were  for  a  German  Republic  or  German 
unity  in  any  sense  save  in  a  despotic  one,  American 
sympathies  might  tend  in  a  widely  different  direction.”3 

The  great  majority  of  American  newspapers  and 
periodicals  favored  the  principle  of  German  unity,  and 
hoped  that  the  war  would  accomplish  a  permanent 
German  Confederation. 

The  New  York  Herald  stated  positively  that 

“  The  war  has  brought  German  unity.  .  .  .  The  war 
provoked  by  France  did  more  for  German  unity  than  fifty 
years  of  peace  could  have  accomplished.”4 

The  Weekly  Alta  of  California  maintained 

“  Napoleon  intended  to  prevent  the  unification  of 
Germany,  and  he  has  not  only  failed  in  his  purpose,  but 

1  August  31,  1870. 

2  October  28,  1870. 

» July  30,  1870. 

4  August  29,  1870. 
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he  has  affected  Bismarck’s.  If  the  latter  statesman  had 
studied  out  a  method  for  hastening  the  fulfilment  of  his 
plans  he  could  not  have  devised  one  more  efficient  than 
that  pursued  by  the  French  Emperor  who  has  compelled 
the  Germans  to  put  themselves  under  the  Prussians  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  ever  before.”1 

The  papers  were  practically  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  feelings  for  Napoleon.  The  Independent  was 
particularly  bitter  in  its  indictment  of  the  Emperor, 
for  it  stated  that 

“  If  there  is  one  man  in  Europe  who  has  outlived  his 
day,  who  belongs  not  to  the  present  but  to  the  past,  who 
is  a  charlatan  instead  of  a  statesman,  a  usurper  instead  of 
a  rightful  prince,  that  man  is  Louis  Napoleon.  Every 
drop  of  blood  now  flowing  in  Europe  adds  a  new  stain  to 
his  name.  He  is  responsible,  and  he  alone,  for  this 
upheaval  of  the  volcano  of  war.  It  was  he,  and  he  only, 
who  made  a  causeless  attack  upon  a  great  nation,  that 
would  not  draw  a  sword  except  in  self  defense.  God 
pity  the  French  people,  but  overthrow  the  French  Em¬ 
peror!  .  .  .2 

“  When  will  Heaven  rid  the  earth  of  the  last  vestige  of 
the  Bonapartes?  ...  If  France  suffers  him  (Napoleon 
Bonaparte),  or  any  of  his  name,  to  remain  on  her  soil 
after  this  last  crowning  crime,  she  will  deserve  no  pity 
for  all  she  has  suffered  or  all  that  she  may  yet  suffer  at 
his  hands.  She  will  show  herself  fit  only  to  be  the  slave 
of  such  a  master.”3 

1  August  20,  1870. 

2  August  18,  1870. 

3  September  8,  1870. 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  uttered  a  sort  of  warning  when  it 
wrote : 

“  The  man  or  government  that  for  any  reason  breaks 
the  peace  of  the  world  incurs  heavy  responsibility,  but 
he,  who  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  of  territory,  the 
oppression  of  the  weak,  the  spoliation  of  a  rival,  or  upon 
any  mere  pretext  of  etiquette  or  punctilio,  sets  his  fellow 
creatures  to  cutting  each  others’  throats  is  a  fiend. 
No  one  can  read  the  pretended  causes  of  this  war  without 
feeling  that  the  French  Emperor  has  justly  incurred  the 
indignation  of  God  and  man.”1 

While  the  Springfield  Republican  expressed  a  very 
personal  dislike  for  the  Emperor  for  it  claimed  that 

“  The  world  has  had  enough  of  Bonaparte  .  .  .  and  the 
sooner  he  is  put  out  of  the  way  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  present  quarrel,  the  better  for  all  parties  —  himself 
—  included.”2 

Some  claimed  that  Napoleon  had  sympathy  for  the 
movement  of  republicanism  in  France,  but  the  New 
York  Daily  Tribune  criticized  those  who  held  such  views 
when  it  said, 

“  Republicanism  has  no  worse  enemy  anywhere  in  the 
world  than  Louis  Napoleon.  He  has  crushed  it  wherever 
he  has  found  it,  and  he  will  continue  to  crush  it  until  he 
is  crushed  himself.  With  a  republic  in  Germany  his 
throne  would  not  be  worth  a  year’s  purchase.”  .  .  .3 

.  .  .  “  The  worst  foe  to  France  has  been  neither 
Bismarck  nor  King  William,  but  Louis  Napoleon.”4 

1  July  20,  1870. 

2  August  18,  1870. 

3  July  26,  1870. 

4  September  5,  1870. 
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The  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  adds, 

“  Napoleon  is  not,  never  was,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  the  friend  of  liberty.”1 

Making  a  claim  on  retributive  justice  the  Boston 
Transcript  said, 

“  His  (Napoleon’s)  political  crimes  justly  merit  his 
overwhelming  defeat.”2 

The  military  genius  of  Napoleon  was  questioned  by 
the  New  York  Times  for  it  contended  that 

“  France  would  fight  ten  times  better  if  Napoleon 
would  abdicate  instead  of  trying  to  lead  his  army.”3 

In  contrast  with  the  above  note  the  attitude  some  of 
the  newspapers  took  towards  King  William. 

The  New  York  Herald  asserted  that 

“  America  sees  in  King  William  and  Bismarck  instru¬ 
ments  of  Providence  to  bring  about  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  unity  of  a  grand  people  hitherto  divided  and 
discordant,”4  and  the  Weekly  Alta  of  California  wrote 

“  William  of  Prussia  is  certainly  achieving  a  very 
enviable  reputation  for  himself  by  his  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  war.”5 

Many  people  in  the  United  States  saw  in  the  war  a 
struggle  between  Imperialism  and  Republicanism.  The 
New  York  Daily  Tribune  declared  that, 

“  The  most  victorious  nation  of  sixty  years  ago  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  weakest  of  the  enemies  that  then  con¬ 
fronted  it.  By  what  road  has  the  degradation  been 

1  September  5,  1870. 

5  September  3,  1870. 

3  August  11,  1870. 

1  July  25,  1870. 

5  August  20,  1870. 
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reached?  The  answer  is  plain:  Imperialism.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  the  most  absolute  ruler  in  the  world.  No 
wonder  France  has  fallen  after  eighteen  years  of  such 
rule.”1 

The  Weekly  Alia  of  California  maintained  that 
“  Imperialism  has  had  its  own  way  in  France  and  we 
can  see  to  what  a  wretched  plight  it  has  brought  her.  A 
proud,  passionate,  mighty  nation,  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  delivered  over  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.”2 

The  New  York  Times  sees  a  justification  for  this 
struggle  only 

“  If  through  this  war  Imperialism  be  forever  rooted 
out  of  French  soil  then  may  the  French  themselves,  in 
future  generations,  own  that  this  fearful  ‘  trial  of  fire  ’ 
has  regenerated  the  nation.”3 

The  Providence  Press  argued  that 

“  Prussia  fights  for  nationality. 

Napoleon  for  Empire. 

Prussia  represents  a  people. 

Napoleon  is  a  dynasty  .  . 

“  Germany  is  feu1  more  inclined  towards  free  institu¬ 
tions  than  France,  and  the  tendency  of  her  people  is 
towards  increased  liberty.”5 

While  the  New  York  World  also  recognized  French 
Imperialism  it  failed  to  find  much  Republicanism  in 
Germany,  for  it  says: 

“  The  service  which  Prussia  has  already  rendered 
France  by  defeating  in  the  field  the  corrupt  Imperial 

1  October  4,  1870. 

2  February  18,  1871. 

*  December  9,  1870. 

4  August  8,  1870. 

‘  September  2,  1870. 
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beaurocracy,  France  may  well  be  appointed  to  recipro¬ 
cate  by  overthrowing  in  like  manner  the  militarism  of  the 
North  German  Caesar.  We  .  .  .  entreat  our  Germain 
citizens  to  abandon  all  efforts  at  converting  Count 
Bismarck  and  King  William  into  apostles  of  progress 
and  freedom.”1 

The  Boston  Post  calls  it  a  war  between  Liberalism  and 
Despotism,  —  but  finds  in  Napoleon  great  liberal  ten¬ 
dencies  while  Prussia  through  its  military  organization  is 
bound  to  be  despotic. 

The  part  the  Germans  and  French,  respectively  played 
during  our  Civil  War  was  a  most  important  factor  in 
determining  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  asserted  that 

“  During  the  late  rebellion  annoyed  by  the  sinister 
hostility  of  Napoleon,  Germany  believed  in  us.  .  .  .  The 
moment  they  (Germans)  saw  our  struggle  was  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  our  cause  was  theirs.”2 

The  New  York  Daily  Tribune  called  to  mind  that, 

“  While  the  French  Emperor  was  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  injure  and  humiliate  the  United  States  during  the 
Great  War  of  the  Rebellion,  there  were  200,000  German- 
born  citizens  fighting  under  the  flag  of  the  Union  and 
offering  their  lives  for  the  liberties  of  America.  .  .  . 
Bismarck  frankly  and  openly  expressed  his  sympathies 
for  the  Union.  .  .  .  Napoleon  III,  during  the  late  war, 
made  repeated  and  determined  efforts  to  form  a  military 
alliance  against  us  for  our  destruction.”3 

1  August  25,  1870. 

8  July  20,  1870. 

3  July  22,  1870. 
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The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  claimed  that, 

“  Napoleon  was  an  enemy  of  this  country  during  the 
Rebellion.  His  invasion  of  Mexico  was  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  rebels  and  if  an  opportunity  afforded, 
pounce  upon  a  portion  of  our  territory  in  the  event  of  a 
rebel  success.  The  German  people  were  friends  of  the 
United  States  because  they  love  liberty.  German 
people  bought  our  bonds,  —  we  cannot  forget  —  they 
sustained  the  credit  of  our  government  when  it  most 
needed  support.”1 

There  was  a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  sympathize  with  France  on  account  of  her  aid  to 
us  during  our  War  for  Independence.  The  Boston 
Transcript  answers  this  reasoning  by  stating  that  the 
“  French  espoused  our  cause  in  the  Revolution  through 
hatred  for  England  ”  —  and  also  states  in  justification 
for  Germany  that  the  “  Hessians  were  hired  to  fight  us.” 

While  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  says,  “  The  French 
Bourbons  aided  us  in  1776  and  1861.  Not  so  the  Bona- 
partes .” 

President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  of  Neutrality 
August  22, 1870,  yet  the  question  of  American  Sympathies 
became  quite  an  issue  in  American  politics.  The  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  were  especially  strong  in  the  South,  favored 
France,  largely  due  to  the  assistance  which  France  had 
rendered  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War,  while  the 
great  mass  of  Republicans  sympathized  with  Prussia,  on 
account  of  the  growing  liberalism  in  Germany  and  also 
because  of  the  valuable  aid  German-Americans  had  given 

the  Union  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  New  York 

* 


1  September  2.  1870. 
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World  sees  in  this  attitude  of  the  Republicans  a  deceitful 
bid  for  the  German  vote.1 

The  expulsion  of  Germans  from  France  in  September, 
1870,  called  forth  some  rather  interesting  comment  by 
the  American  press. 

The  Weekly  Alta  of  California  asserted  that, 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  features  of  the 
present  war.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  French  in  expelling 
the  Germans  is,  of  course,  to  benefit  their  country,  but 
they  are  doing  their  best  to  injure  it.  Every  German 
expelled  is  a  recruit  for  the  invading  army,  or  a  laborer 
in  the  harvest  fields,  where  work  is  now  in  great  demand. 
He  will  either  join  the  army  or  enable  another  man  to 
join  it.  .  .  .  The  most  certain  road  to  ruin  (for  France) 
is  to  drive  them  (the  Germans)  away.  But  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  men  can  always  find  reason  for  demanding 
the  exile  of  those  who  differ  from  them  in  creed,  color  or 
politics.”2 

Our  government  under  Mr.  Washburne,  Minister  to 
France,  did  all  it  could  to  prevent  the  order,  but  it  was  in 
accord  with  International  Law  to  do  it  since  no  treaty 
existed  between  Germany  and  France  permitting  citizens 
to  remain.  Only  three  days  were  allowed  the  Germans 
to  leave  France.  “  To  expel  them  in  such  a  short  time 
is  a  very  great  hardship,”3  wrote  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  American  opinion  seemed 
divided  over  the  question  as  to  whether  France  or  Prussia 
had  the  better  military  organization.  France  had  a 

1  August  12,  1870. 

2  September  17,  1870. 

3  August  16,  1870. 
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great  Standing  Army  with  well-trained  leaders,  while 
Germany  with  her  carefully  worked  out  military  regula¬ 
tions  had  practically  all  her  male  citizens  well  drilled 
and  disciplined.  As  the  war  progressed  and  defeat 
seemed  perched  upon  the  banners  of  Napoleon,  America 
came  to  admire  the  Prussian  Army  System  and  saw  in  it 
the  hope  towards  a  general  peace.  With  this  idea  in 
mind  the  Independent  remarked  that,  “  The  great 
advantage  which  will  follow  the  substitution  of  the  whole 
adult  population  for  mercenary  troops,  as  the  armed 
defense  of  a  country,  is  that  wars  will  be  much  fewer  and 
waged  only  on  great  necessity.” 1 

The  New  York  Times  asserted, 

“  The  war  proves  that  no  army  or  combination  of 
armies  can  stand  against  the  German  nation,  every  man 
in  which  is  a  well-trained  soldier.”2 

Many  American  papers  praised  the  personnel  of  the 
German  army  in  contrast  with  that  of  France  and  greatly 
deplored  the  fact  that  France  had  stooped  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  African  troops  “  in  this  age  of  civilization  to 
fight  a  civilized  nation.” 

The  Weekly  Alta  of  California  claimed  that, 

“  The  Prussian  soldiers  were  .  .  .  superior  to  the 
French  in  education,  social  position  and  national  pride. 
Many  were  polished  and  learned  men:  none  on  the 
level  with  the  Turcos  from  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  the 
Zouaves  from  the  gutters  of  Paris.”3 

On  September  1,  1870,  occurred  one  of  the  world’s 
decisive  battles,  —  the  surrender  of  a  vast  army,  a  battle 

1  October  20,  1870. 

2  January  30,  1871. 

3  March  11,  1871. 
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that  dethroned  an  emperor  and  established  a  new  form 
of  government  in  France.  With  the  evacuation  of 
Sedan,  by  the  French  armies  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
Republic  in  France,  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
received  a  slight  modification.  Republic  America  now 
rejoiced  with  Republic  France.  “  We  rejoiced  at  the 
downfall  of  Napoleonic  despotism,”1  wrote  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

“  The  American  people  were  electrified  ”  at  the 
sudden  turn  of  affairs  in  France.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  power  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  France. 

The  Independent  described  our  actions  in  the  following 
manner : 

“  The  flag  of  a  free  government  was  no  sooner  hoisted 
over  the  Tuileries  than  the  glittering  signal  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flung  out  over  the 
Federal  Capitol.  The  two  Republics  immediately 
elapsed  hands.”2 

The  Weekly  Alta  of  California  standing  firm  in  its 
attitude  towards  Prussia  who  was  fighting  a  war  of 
defense  against  French  Imperialism,  argued:  “  France  is 
not  right  simply  because  she  is  Republican,  nor  was 
Prussia  wrong  because  a  war  begun  against  an  Empire 
is  continued  against  a  Republic.”3 

Some  of  the  papers  ignored  the  fact  of  the  recognition 
of  the  French  Republic  for  they  had  no  confidence  in 
the  new  order  set  up  in  France.  Harper  s  Weekly  says, 
December  31,  1870,  “  The  French  Republic  is  not  a  true 
republic,”  and  the  Nation  adds:  “  What  we  talk  of  as 

1  November  16,  1870. 

2  September  15,  1870. 

3  October  8,  ]  870. 
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the  French  Republic  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
number  of  men  trying  to  establish  one.”1 

With  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  many  people  in  the 
United  States  hoped  that  the  war  would  cease,  especially 
now  that  France  had  become  a  republic. 

The  Independent  threatens  that, 

“  If  Prussia  lifts  her  king’s  gauntlet  to  strike  down 
democratic  liberty  in  France,  may  her  king  never  return 
to  Berlin  except  behind  muffled  drums.”2 

The  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  which  had  formerly  stood 
out  definitely  against  France  now  says:  “  If  King 
William  shall  use  the  additional  power  he  has  gained  by 
his  late  successes  in  the  field  to  cripple  liberty,  he  will 
have  few  sympathies  in  this  country.”3 

The  Nation,  which  had  been  very  anti-French  excused 
Germany  for  not  recognizing  the  French  Republic  by 
saying:  “  It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  No  doubt 
King  William  will  refuse  as  long  as  possible  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  really  dethroned  a  brother  monarch 
and  set  up  a  republic.”4 

The  New  York  World  which  was  positively  pro-French 
from  the  beginning  contributed  a  long  editorial  under 
date  of  September  6, 1870,  entitled  “Vive  la  Republiquel” 
in  which  it  says:  “  The  American  people  would  be  false 
to  their  noblest  instincts,  they  would  belie  all  their 
generous  utterances  of  the  past  and  prove  recreant  to 
the  honored  principles  of  their  fathers,  if  their  hearts 

1  October  27,  1870. 

2  October  13,  1870. 

*  September  5,  1870. 

‘September  15,  1870. 
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did  not  go  out  in  fervent,  forward  sympathy  with  a 
great  heroic  nation,  their  ancient  ally,  who  in  this  season 
of  sudden  humiliation  and  sore  calamity,  courageously 
holds  aloft  the  banner  of  free  institutions  and  places 
herself  in  the  van  of  a  great  republican  movement  of 
Europe  ...  if  she  (Germany)  throttles  the  infant  Repub¬ 
lic  and  attempts  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle,  she  must 
look  for  sympathy  to  some  other  quarter  of  the  world 
than  the  free  Republic  of  America.” 

The  Boston  Post,  true  to  its  earlier  anti-German  convic¬ 
tions,  now  criticizes  Germany  for  failing  to  recognize 
the  French  Republic  and  continuing  the  war,  by  assert¬ 
ing,  “  It  is  destruction  of  France  whether  Imperialistic 
or  Republican  that  excites  this  deluded  old  king  to 
continue  his  ravages.”1 

Another  incident  of  the  war  which  called  forth  the 
expression  of  American  sentiment  was  the  siege  and 
ultimate  fall  of  Paris.  Just  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  France  had  raised  the  cry:  “  On  to  Rerlin!  ”  now 
that  von  Moltke  was  everywhere  victorious  the  German 
armies  took  up  the  slogan  “  On  to  Paris!  ”  After  the 
humiliating  surrender  of  General  Razaine  at  Metz, 
Gambetta  attempted  to  raise  a  volunteer  army  for  the 
defense  of  Paris.  Many  of  the  papers  deplored  the 
methods  of  Rismarck  in  insisting  upon  the  bombardment 
of  Paris. 

The  Boston  Post  speaks  of  it  as  “  an  offense  to  the 
spirit  of  humanity  and  justice  .  .  .  and  an  inexcusable 
atrocity.”2  The  Boston  Journal  calls  it  a  “  disgrace  to 
the  civilization  of  the  eighteenth  century.”3 

1  September  7,  1870. 

2  January  16,  18,  1870. 

*  November  1,  1870. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  wave  of  common  sympathy  for 
France  at  her  great  sufferings  during  the  long  siege  and 
bombardment,  yet  through  it  all  the  majority  of  papers 
express  the  wish  that  in  future  years  France  might  profit 
through  the  good  fruits  of  the  “  Terrible  discipline.” 

“  France  played  for  Berlin  staking  Paris  against  it. 
Having  lost  the  game,”  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says: 
“  Why  should  she  whine  over  paying  the  penalty?  ” 

The  Weekly  Alta  of  California  moralizes  thus, 

“  Nations,  like  individuals,  can  only  be  reformed  by 
a  wholesome  correction  and  a  good  example.  The 
punishment  has  been  a  severe  one  .  .  .  but  if  that  was 
the  only  alternative  to  save  the  nation  from  domestic 
evil  which  was  destroying  her  vital  strength,  who  will 
not  find  some  consolation  in  the  thought?  ”1 

American  sentiment  was  practically  unanimous,  how¬ 
ever,  in  praising  the  “  indomitable  heroism  and  endurance 
of  the  men  and  women,”2  in  Paris  during  the  long  siege. 
Such  a  “  spirit  ”  says  the  New  York  World,  “  is  the  best 
index  of  the  possibilities  in  France.  When  that  spirit 
perishes  out  of  the  world,  all  nobleness  of  character  will 
go  with  it.”3 

With  the  surrender  of  Paris,  January  28,  1871,  and  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  the  attention  of  America  was 
turned  to  the  terms  which  Prussia  required  at  the 
hands  of  conquered  France.  Practically  all  the  papers 
expressed  the  hope  that  now  since  France  had  been  so 
humiliated  that  victorious  Prussia  would  be  magnani¬ 
mous  in  her  demands. 

1  February  18  1871 

2  New  York  Herald,  December  22,  1870. 

3  January  30,  1871. 
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Very  little  comment  was  made  over  the  money  indem¬ 
nity  asked  from  France  for  America  considered  that 
France  with  her  wealth  of  natural  resources,  industry 
and  commerce  was  quite  able  to  pay  all  that  Germany 
demanded.  However,  over  the  question  of  the  cession 
of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  American  sentiment  seemed 
divided. 

Harper's  Weekly  says  the  seizure  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  “  by  mere  force  of  conquest  ”  and  this  act  “  will 
alienate  much  of  the  sympathy  which  has  attended 
Germany  through  the  war.” 1  The  Living  Age  recognizes 
that  “  Alsace  speaks  a  patois  which  is  nearer  German 
than  French;  yet  since  the  people  have  been  French  for 
two  hundred  years  and  are  French  to  the  bone  ”  the 
cession  would  be  a  “  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength  to  the  German  Empire.”2  A  week  later  the 
Living  Age  says:  “  In  demanding  the  absolute  cession  of 
territory  without  getting  the  consent  of  the  people, 
Bismarck  follows  the  former  policy  of  all  Europe,  but  no 
European  State  can  object  as  all  have  done  the  same.”3 

The  New  York  World ,  on  the  contrary,  condemns  the 
victor  by  saying,  “  The  ruthless  severity  of  Germany 
in  her  treatment  of  her  prostrate  victim  ...  is  un¬ 
worthy  a  great  and  magnanimous  people  like  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  .  .  .  She  (Germany)  has  taken  Alsace  and  the 
fortresses,  not  because  she  has  anything  to  fear  from 
France,  but  only  because  she  is  covetous  and  strong. 
It  is  the  application  of  the  barbarous  maxim  —  ‘  Might 
makes  right.’  .  .  .  Germany  has  taken  Alsace  and  the 

1  February  11,  1871. 

2  September  17,  1880. 

3  September  25,  1870. 
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French  fortresses  not  because  they  are  necessary  to  her 
safety  but  because  her  sword  is  strong  enough  to  defend 
her  rapacity.  A  nation  so  strong  should  scorn  the  cant 
about  future  security  and  say  with  honest  arrogance  that 
she  dismembers  France  by  the  right  of  conquest.  There 
is  always  something  respectable  in  truth  and  an  honest 
avowal  of  real  motives.”1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Springfield  Republican  stated 
that  “  the  provinces  (Alsace  and  Lorraine)  that  France 
has  made  the  stepping  stones  to  her  assaults  on  Germany 
were  once  German  and  are  in  every  sense  stolen  property. 
That  ought  to  go  for  something  in  the  settlement  of  the 
account.  .  .  .  The  present  sufferings  of  France  are  her 
best  hopes  for  her  future.  She  needs  to  feel  through  her 
humiliation  her  wrong-doing.”2 

The  Independent,  referring  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
says:  “  Bismarck’s  idea  of  the  conquest,  and  that  of  the 
world  in  general  is  this: — This  bloody  game  of  war  was 
played  for  the  stake  of  the  Rhine  frontier  on  the  side  of 
France  and  that  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  on  that  of 
Germany.  Had  Bonaparte  had  the  easy  march  he  anti¬ 
cipated  to  Berlin,  and  had  he  dictated  terms  of  peace 
from  the  palace  there,  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  would 
have  been  the  sine  qua  non  on  which  alone  peace  could 
be  had.  Having  lost  the  game,  Bismarck,  not  unnatur¬ 
ally,  thinks  that  the  stakes  on  the  other  side  should  be 
paid.”3 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  states  that,  “  France  must 
be  prepared  to  suffer  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

1  March,  1871. 

2  October  24,  1870. 

•November  17,  1870. 
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They  seem  naturally  to  belong  to  Germany  rather  than 
to  France.  They  were  formerly  a  part  of  Germany  and 
speak  a  German  dialect.”1 

When  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  finally  ratified 
(May  23,  1871),  America  made  only  slight  comment. 
The  feelings  expressed  were  praise  for  German  unity  — 
and  hope  for  French  liberty  which  the  war  had  brought. 

The  Independent  maintained  that,  “  Germany  gains 
unity,  glory,  power  by  the  war;  but  vanquished  France 
gains  more  than  victorious  Prussia.  ...  If  France 
shall  now  learn  that  a  man  is  better  than  a  brute,  that 
wisdom  is  better  than  strength,  that  force  is  king  no 
longer,  she  will  not  have  paid  too  dearly  for  her  educa¬ 
tion.  We  hope  that  France  may  find  in  this  war  delivery 
from  herself.  .  .  . 

“  We  hail  France  delivered!  Delivered  from  pride 
and  self  conceit!  Delivered  from  the  lust  of  military 
glory!  Delivered  from  the  fatal  delusion  of  Bone- 
partism!  If  France  chooses  the  good  path  now  open, 
she  may  build  another  triumphal  arch  in  Paris,  and  write 
upon  it: 

‘  To  the  Victory  of  the  Vanquished.’  ”2 

All  during  the  war  Harper's  Weekly  showed  its  pro- 
German  attitude  by  means  of  cartoons  in  which  Napoleon 
and  the  French  cause  were  always  represented  as  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Germans. 

In  the  issue  of  September  3,  1870,  is  one  bearing  the 
title  “  A  Dutchman’s  Dinner,”  in  which  the  central 
figure  is  a  German  general  sitting  at  a  dinner  table,  eat- 

1  September  23,  1870. 

2  February  2,  1871. 
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ing  a  morsel  of  food  marked  “  Strassburg,”  while  beside 
him  stands  a  bottle  of  wine  bearing  the  label,  “  Moselle.” 

Another  is  entitled,  “  Napoleon.  Dead  Men’s  Clothes 
Soon  Wear  Out.”1  Here  Napoleon  is  pictured  in  a  very 
dejected  attitude.  His  clothes  are  all  worn  out,  his  toes 
sticking  out  of  his  shoes.  He  is  represented  as  reading  a 
newspaper  whereon  appear  in  large  head-lines,  “  War 
against  Prussia.”  “  The  Napoleonic  Dynasty  Dead.” 
“160,000  Dead  or  Wounded  for  Napoleon  III.”  “United 
Germany.”  “  Alsace  and  Lorraine  —  Reannexation  to 
Germany.” 

The  last  one  which  Harper  s  Weekly  gives  is  under  date 
of  March  18,  1871.  It  shows  Napoleon  sitting  in  the 
background  with  his  head  on  his  chest  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  utter  defeat  written  on  his  face.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  stands  King  William  in  splendid  military  bearing, 
and  every  inch  a  king,  whose  shadow  falls  completely 
over  Napoleon.  The  cartoon  bears  the  significant  title 
—  “  Thrown  Completely  into  the  Shade.” 

Throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  war  many  enthusi¬ 
astic  patriotic  meetings  were  held  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  Practically  all  of  these  were  among  the 
German  communities,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  New  York.  The  manner  in  which  San 
Francisco  celebrated  the  German  Peace  was  of  especial 
significance  and  according  to  the  account  of  it  given  in 
the  Weekly  Alta  of  California,  March  25,  1871,  bids  fair 
to  be  compared  with  many  of  our  celebrations  at  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Central  Powers,  November  11,  1918. 


'September  10,  1870. 
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The  following  poem  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Journal  expresses  very  well  America’s  attitude  to 
Germany  in  1870-71. 

AMERICA  TO  GERMANY. 

“  All  hail!  0  Bible  land, 

Grand  ’mid  the  nations  stand. 

By  God’s  decree. 

For  through  the  cloud  that  lowers 
Deep  ’neath  the  blood  that  pours. 

We  see  thy  cause  as  ours. 

Dear  Germany. 

“  All  hail!  O  Luther  land, 

Strong  in  the  truth  still  stand. 

Darkness  to  face. 

Man’s  right  first  came  through  thee 
When  God’s  word  open,  free, 

Proclaimed  ‘  Liberty  ’ 

For  every  race. 

“  All  haill  O  Martyr  land, 

Waiting  God’s  order  stand; 

His  time  moves  on. 

With  thee  the  seed  was  sown; 

With  us  the  fruit  has  grown, 

Which  yet  shall  be  thine  own 
From  sire  to  son. 

“  Then  linking  heart  and  hand, 

United  we  shall  stand, 

By  God’s  decree. 

Though  dark  the  cloud  that  lowers, 

Though  red  the  stream  that  pours, 

Man’s  cause  is  thine  and  ours 
Dear  Germany.”  1 


The  majority  of  the  press,  thus,  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  the  statesmen  in  expressing  their  sympathy 
for  Germany  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  because  (1) 

1  Baylor,  Charles  Goethe,  America  to  Germany,  in  Boston  Daily  Journal,  January 
6,  1871 
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German-Americans  had  rendered  splendid  service  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  War;  while  France  had 
aided  the  Confederacy  and  attempted  intervention  in 
Mexico ;  (2)  Germany  was  believed  to  have  fought  a  de¬ 
fensive  war,  while  France  was  the  aggressor  and  brought 
Europe  into  a  great  war  for  a  mere  dynastic  ambition 
and  on  a  flimsy  pretext;  (3)  the  war  was  for  German 
unity  against  French  imperialism  and  militarism; 
(4)  Germany  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing,  the  feared 
and  distrusted  Napoleonic  despotism  and  aided  the 
French  republicans.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  remainder 
of  this  work  to  show  how  this  evident  cordial  friendliness 
to  Germany  in  1870—71  turned  to  suspicion  and  fear,  if 
not  positive  dislike. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Samoan  Incident. 

Historical  Background  of  German- American  Relations, 
1870-1914:  The  Claims  of  England,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  to  Samoa:  Treaties  of  “ Friendship  and 
Commerce  ”  between  Samoa  and  the  United  States:  Ger¬ 
many:  Great  Britain:  The  Washington  Conference:  The 
Berlin  Conference:  The  Tripartite  Agreement:  The 
Islands  Divided  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

In  producing  the  growing  ill-feeling  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  since  1870,  several  factors  stand 
out  most  prominently.  First,  Germany  went  rapidly 
through  a  great  industrial  revolution  which  created  a 
need  for  more  markets  and  helped  to  stimulate  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  colonization  and  Weltpolitik.  Then  Bis¬ 
marck  succeeded  in  Prussianizing  the  empire  and  welding 
it  into  an  autocratic  and  militaristic  unity.  These 
developments  might  not  have  been  as  noticeable  or  as 
potent  in  leading  foreign  suspicion  had  the  policy  re¬ 
mained  under  the  control  of  Bismarck  until  1914.  It 
was  Germany’s  misfortune  to  be  ruled  after  1888,  by 
an  emperor  who  took  things  into  his  own  hands  and 
became  publicity  agent  of  the  new  Germanic  tendencies. 
By  his  ill-considered  and  hasty  utterances  he  served  to 
make  Germany’s  aggressiveness  seem  worse  than  it 
really  was  and  to  arouse  suspicions  that  otherwise  would 
have  remained  dormant.  In  short,  the  Kaiser,  the 
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industrial  revolution  and  the  resulting  nationalism  and 
imperialism  served  to  create  the  pattern  of  German 
behavior  and  international  reputation  which  lost  for  her 
the  goodwill  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  after  1890,  we  also  entered  fairly  enthu¬ 
siastically  into  the  fashionable  expansionist  policy  and 
naturally  came  into  conflict  with  German  counter 
ambitions. 1 

The  first  notable  departure  from  this  pro- German 
feeling  of  the  United  States  in  1870--71  was  brought 
about  through  the  international  dealings  concerning 
Samoa.  As  a  part  of  the  world’s  diplomacy  the  Samoan 
Incident  deserves  the  place  of  a  foot-note  as  Stevenson 
says,  but  as  a  question  about  which  the  ambitions  of  three 
great  powers  were  involved  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  this  South  Sea  Enterprise  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  one  of  extreme  interest 
and  importance.  The  international  disputes  growing 
out  of  the  Samoan  question  came  very  near  involving  the 
three  nations  in  war,  but  each  nation  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  this  small  group  of  islands  would  not  justify 
the  waging  of  international  combats.  So  after  many 
years  of  civil  wars  on  the  islands,  international  jealousies, 
consular  disputes  and  official  blunders  the  Samoan 
question  was  finally  disposed  of  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
December  2,  1899.2 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71)  Germany 

1  Dawson,  W.  H.,  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany;  and  The  German  Empire, 
Vol.  II;  Zimmerman,  A.,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Kolonialpolitik ;  Gauss,  C.,  The 
German  Emperor  as  Shown  in  His  Public  Utterances;  Weyl,  W.,  American  World 
Policies. 

2 Fifty-sixth  Cong.  1st  Scss.  Sen.  Ope.  No.  157. 
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entered  a  period  of  rapid  development  of  nationalism 
and  commerce.  She  needed  lands  for  her  growing 
population  and  her  expanding  industries.  At  first 
Bismarck  and  William  I  opposed  a  policy  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  fearing  it  would  weaken  the  young  Empire. 
Germany  had  come  into  political  existence  so  late  that 
most  of  the  land  area  of  the  earth  had  already  been  taken 
by  the  older  states.  There  remained,  however,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  which  although  they  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  never  been  formally 
occupied  or  acquired  by  any  civilized  power. 

As  early  as  1850,  Germany  and  the  United  States  had 
commercial  agents  in  Samoa,  but  not  until  1872  was  any 
action  taken  on  the  part  of  any  government  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Samoans.  In  that  year 
Captain  Richard  W.  Meade,  Commander  U.  S.  N., 
visited  the  islands.  He  made  a  treaty  of  “friendship 
and  protection  ”  1  with  Maunga,  great  chief  of  the 
Bay  of  Pago  Pago,  Island  of  Tutuila  and  also  secured 
“  the  exclusive  privilege  of  establishing  in  said  harbor 
of  Pago  Pago,  Island  of  Tutuila,  a  naval  station  for  use 
and  convenience  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Government.”  2  The  President  and  Senate,  however,  did 
not  take  any  action  on  the  “  friendship  and  protection  ” 
part  of  the  agreement,  but  continued  to  claim  the  port  of 
Pago  Pago. 

On  April  17,  1872,  the  Samoans  sent  a  note  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  which  they  stated: 
“  We,  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  Samoa,  deem  it  necessary 
for  our  future  well-being  and  better  establishment  of 

1  Forty-fourth,  Cong.  1st  Sess.  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  161 

2  Ibid. 
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Christianity,  free  institutions,  fellowship  of  mankind, 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  free  trade  to  ourselves  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  do  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  annex  these  our  islands  to  the  United  States 
of  America.”1 

In  1873  and  again  1875  the  United  States  sent  Colonel 
A.  B.  Steinberger,  as  Special  Commissioner,  to  Samoa 
to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  islands  and  their 
people.  He  found  the  islanders  engaged  in  civil  war 
over  the  question  of  succession  in  the  kingship.  This 
Steinberger  became  involved  in  the  German  Trading 
Company  in  the  islands  and  later  had  himself  made 
Premier  to  the  King  of  Samoa.  The  United  States 
quickly  recalled  him  and  disavowed  all  his  unauthorized 
actions. 

In  1877  Mamea,  a  native  high  chief,  paid  a  personal 
visit  to  the  United  States  asking  that  the  United  States 
take  over  Samoa  as  a  protectorate.  This  the  President 
and  Senate  refused,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Samoan  Mission 
were  not  wholly  in  vain  for  as  a  result  of  this  appeal  there 
was  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  January  16, 
1878,  whereby  the  United  States  was  granted  “  the 
privilege  of  entering  and  using  the  port  of  Pago  Pago, 
and  establishing  therein  and  on  the  shores  thereof,  a 
station  for  coal  alnd  other  naval  supplies.”2  The  treaty 
guaranteed  that  thereafter  Samoa  would  “  neither  exer¬ 
cise  nor  authorize  any  jurisdiction  within  said  port 
adverse  to  such  rights  of  the  United  States,  or  restrictive 
thereof.” 3  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  treaty 

1  Forty -fourth  Cong.  1st  Scss.  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  161. 

2  Fiftieth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  238.  3  Ibid. 
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further  provided,  that:  “  If,  unhappily,  any  differences 
should  have  arisen,  or  should  hereafter  arise  between  the 
Samoan  Government  and  any  other  government  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the 
latter  will  employ  its  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  these  differences  upon  a  satisfactory  and  solid 
foundation.”1 

This  treaty  was  entered  into  not  because  the  United 
States  was  especially  interested  in  the  islands,  but  rather 
to  show  that  a  spirit  of  friendliness  existed  between  our 
country  and  Samoa.  Many  of  our  citizens  thought  it  a 
rash  promise  to  offer  the  use  of  our  friendly  offices  in 
case  of  future  differences  in  the  islands,  especially  since 
German  commercial  interests  were  making  such  rapid 
progress  there. 

Within  the  next  year  similar  treaties  of  “  friendship 
and  commerce  ”  were  made  between  the  Samoans  and 
Germany  (January  24,  1879);  Great  Britain  and  the 
Samoans  (August  28,  1879).  This  our  first  treaty  with 
Germany  on  the  Samoan  question  seemed  to  give  Germany 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  the  American  consul 
objected  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  favored 
nation  clause  in  the  American  Treaty.  The  Americans 
in  Samoa  were  doubtless  much  more  excited  over  the 
matter  than  was  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
The  former  saw  in  this  arrangement  the  beginning  of 
carefully  drawn  plans  whereby  Germany  hoped  to  obtain 
full  possession  of  the  island  group.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  Germany  had  then  made  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
formally  seized  the  whole  of  Samoa,  with  the  exception 
of  the  special  treaty  rights  guaranteed  England  and  the 

1 Fiftieth  Cong.,  1st  Sess,,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  238. 
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United  States,  that  the  world  would  not  have  taken  any 
particular  notice  of  the  procedure.  Such  action  would 
certainly  have  spared  the  natives  much  suffering  and  the 
treaty  powers  many  serious  misunderstandings.1 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  islands  seemed  so  far  away 
in  the  70’s  and  the  possibilities  of  commercial  importance 
so  doubtful  that  little  agitation  was  felt  in  America 
when  we  abandoned  our  time-honored  policy  of  avoiding 
“  entangling  alliances.”  The  first  international  treaty 
to  which  the  three  foreign  powers,  England,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  were  a  party  with  the  native  King 
of  Samoa  was  made  September  2,  1879.  This  agree¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  government  of  the  town  and  dis¬ 
trict  of  Apia.2  Civil  wars  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  three  treaty  powers  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  a  degree  of  peace  to  the  natives  and  comfort 
among  themselves  set  apart  a  certain  clearly  defined 
portion  of  the  town  of  Apia  as  neutral  territory,  wherein 
extra-territoriality  to  foreigners  was  granted,  and  waging 
of  civil  wars  prohibited.  The  three  consuls  were  how¬ 
ever  soon  involved  in  unneutral  acts  on  account  of  the 
growing  trade  interests.  According  to  the  treaty  the 
three  powers  also  agreed  to  recognize  the  native  king  who 
was  chosen  by  the  election  of  the  natives.  On  account  of 
the  many  strange  yet  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
kingship  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  royal  title 
led  to  continual  differences  among  the  natives.  When 
foreign  interests  began  to  figure  in  Samoa  (1880)  a  native 
chief,  Malietoa  Telavu,  was  the  recognized  king.  Upon 
his  death  (1881),  Malietoa  Laupepa  was  duly  elected 

1  Henderson,  American  Diplomatic  Questions,  p.  216. 
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by  the  native  population.  He  was  appropriately  in¬ 
stalled  into  his  administrative  office,  March  19, 1881,  and 
recognized  as  the  rightful  king  by  the  three  foreign 
powers.  However  Laupepa  was  opposed  by  a  native 
anti-administration  faction  who  favored  Tamasese  as 
the  rightful  king.  Tamasese  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
king  in  opposition  to  Laupepa.  Open  rebellion  was  a 
result.  Contrary  to  previous  pledges  of  neutrality  in 
internal  matters  the  German  Consul  favored  the  cause  of 
Tamasese  and  gave  secret  aid  to  his  followers,  while 
England  and  the  United  States  remained  faithful  to 
Laupepa.  When  the  civil  strife  was  at  its  height, 
Captain  Gillis  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Lackawana  came  into  port 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  peace  by  means  of  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Malietoa  Laupepa  was  to  remain  king  and 
Tamasese  was  to  be  his  chief  adviser,  under  the  title  of 
Vice-King  (July  12,  1881). 1 

Quiet  now  ruled  once  more.  The  native  factions  as 
well  as  the  foreign  consuls  appeared  to  be  content  with 
matters  as  they  were.  But  the  decade  of  the  80’s 
brought  a  renewal  of  all  the  old  strife  and  added  to 
this  were  consular  faithlessness  and  international  jeal¬ 
ousies.  Even  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  vac¬ 
illation  of  the  natives  and  their  love  for  a  fight  the 
foreigners  in  Apia  must  accept  the  burden  of  blame 
for  the  events  which  ensued.  By  a  careful  study  of 
the  facts  Germany  is  entitled  to  more  than  an  equal 
share  in  the  guilt. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Germany  were  unfortunate 
in  the  type  of  men  they  sent  as  consuls  to  Apia,  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  if  the  foreign  consuls  could 

1  Henderson,  American  Diplomatic  Questions,  p.  218. 
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not  agree,  they  could  not  instil  peace  into  their  dealings 
with  the  natives.  From  the  beginning  German  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  Samoa  were  far  in  the  lead  and  she 
presumed  to  exercise  her  authority  accordingly.  As 
early  as  1884  Malietoa  wrote  to  the  German  Emperor 
complaining  of  the  acts  of  Herr  Weber,  the  German 
Consul,  and  asking  for  his  removal.  Germany  made  no 
reply  so  the  request  was  renewed  the  following  year.1 
This  Weber  was  both  German  Consul  and  head  of  the 
German  firm,  (Deutsche  Handels  und  Plantagen- 
Gesellschaft  der  Siidsee  Inseln  von  Hamburg),  which  had 
control  of  practically  all  the  trade  on  the  islands.  Later 
Herr  Weber  was  replaced  by  Herr  Stiibel,  as  Consul. 
It  became  evident  that  Germany  wanted  all  the  islands. 
The  German  Consul  was  very  insolent  and  haughty 
to  the  English  and  American  residents,  in  fact  the 
German  Consulate  assumed  a  very  overbearing  attitude 
towards  all  foreigners  and  natives.2  Just  about  this 
time  the  German  Consul  made  complaint  to  King 
Malietoa  about  petty  thefts  which  were  being  carried  on 
by  the  natives  at  the  expense  of  the  German  firm. 
Malietoa  was  threatened  that  if  these  acts  were  not 
stopped  extreme  measures  would  follow.  The  results 
were  not  satisfactory  to  German  demands  and  a  treaty 
was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Stiibel,  Imperial  German  Consul, 
which  the  Samoan  King  Malietoa  was  forced  to  sign. 
By  its  terms  Germany  became  virtually  the  sole  protector 
of  Samoa.  The  German  flag  was  raised  over  Apia, 
January  23, 1885.  In  explanation  of  the  act,  the  German 
Consul  issued  the  following  note: 

1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  238. 

2  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic ,  p.  180. 
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“  Let  all  the  people  of  Samoa  observe  during  the  long 
period  that  Malietoa  has  been  king  the  government  of 
Germany  has  been  treated  with  unkindness  and  injury 
and  all  agreements  that  have  been  made  between  the 
governments  of  Germany  and  Samoa  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  violated.  For  that  reason  I  must  now  make  ar¬ 
rangements  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  subjects 
of  my  Government  and  their  possessions.  This  is  my  view 
of  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  done;  that  I  should  take 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  village  and  districts  of  Apia, 
in  which  are  Mulinuu  and  the  harbor  of  Apia,  to  hold 
possession  under  the  supreme  control  (that  was  under  the 
government  of  Malietoa)  for  the  Government  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  is  the  sign  of  this  —  I  have  hoisted  the  flag 
of  His  Imperial  German  Majesty  in  Mulinuu.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  it  (the  hoisting  of  the  flag),  that  only 
the  Government  of  Germany  will  rule  for  the  present 
over  that  portion  of  territory. 

“  Samoans,  I  tell  you,  now  plainly,  that  it  is  only  the 
territory  that  is  called  the  Municipality  that  is  taken 
possession  of,  but  no  other  portion  of  land  in  Samoa  is 
taken  possession  of. 

“  It  is  good,  too,  that  you  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  reason  of  that  which  is  done.  It  is  no  unkind¬ 
ness  at  all  to  Samoa.  The  German  Government  only 
wish  for  Samoa  to  have  a  strong  government  that  shall 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Germany.  When  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  difficulties 
is  effected,  the  lands  now  taken  possession  of  will  be 
given  up  again. 

“  I  beseech  you  to  be  at  peace  and  to  have  confidence 
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in  the  Government  of  Germany  and  myself:  then  Samoa 
will  indeed  be  prosperous. 

DR.  STEUBEL, 

Apia,  January  23,  1885.  Imperial  German  Consul.”1 

The  former  native  troubles  broke  out  afresh.  The 
cause  of  Malietoa  was  greatly  weakened  through  the 
above  proclamation  by  the  German  Consul.  In  fact 
Germany  favored  the  cause  of  Tamasese  to  the  extent 
of  permitting  Captain  Brandies,  a  German  military 
officer  to  act  as  adviser  to  the  Samoan  Vice-Chief.  The 
German  Government  quickly  disapproved  of  the  action 
of  Herr  Dr.  Stiibel,  yet  the  German  flag  remained  afloat 
over  Apia  the  entire  year,  1885.  Early  the  following 
year,  April,  1886,  Admiral  Knorr,  commanding  three 
German  vessels,  arrived  at  port  and  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Tamasese,  thus  ignoring  Malietoa  whom  the 
three  treaty  powers  had  recognized  as  the  rightful  king. 
Malietoa  now  appealed  to  the  American  Consul,  Mr. 
Greenebaume,  who  in  order  to  show  his  sympathies  in 
the  cause  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  fort  at 
Apia  and  proclaimed  an  American  protectorate  (May 
14,  1886). 2  With  each  native  party  to  the  strife  backed 
by  foreign  support  our  State  Department  came  to  a 
realization  of  the  obligations  we  had  promised  Samoa 
under  the  treaty  of  1878.  The  United  States  at  once 
notified  the  British  and  German  Governments  that  the 
act  of  Mr.  Greenebaume  was  unauthorized. 

Recognizing  that  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in 
Samoa  was  growing,  Secretary  Bayard  suggested  that  a 

1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  238. 

2  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1888,  Vol.  I,  p.  594. 
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Conference  of  the  three  powers  be  held  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  better  solution  of  the  Samoan  Question.  In 
order  to  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  conditions 
as  they  actually  were  in  Samoa  the  three  treaty  powers 
decided  to  each  send  a  special  commissioner  to  the 
islands  who  should  make  a  detailed  report  to  his  respec¬ 
tive  government.  These  findings  were  to  be  brought 
to  a  Conference  of  the  three  powers  to  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  1887.  Accordingly  President  Cleveland  (1886) 
appointed  Mr.  George  H.  Bates  as  Special  Commissioner 
from  the  United  States  to  Samoa.  In  the  report  which 
he  submitted  to  the  State  Department  (December  10, 
1886),  Mr.  Bates  says:  “  The  breaking  out  of  the  present 
rebellion  in  Samoa  was  coincident  with  the  action  of  Dr. 
Stubel  on  January  23,  1885;  that  prior  to  that  time  the 
country  had  been  for  three  and  one  half  years  at  peace 
that,  so  far  as  the  natives  were  concerned,  the  authority 
of  the  government  was  fully  established;  that  Tamasese, 
the  leader  of  the  party  now  in  arms  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  his  position  of  Vice-King  acting  in  friendly 
concert  with  Malietoa,  and  taking  active  part  in  all  that 
was  done. 

“  Up  to  the  period  intervening  between  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  November  10,  1884,  and  the  raising  of 
the  Imperial  flag  on  January  23,  1885,  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  opposition  to  the  existing  Government,  and  no 
disposition  shown  to  break  the  peace.  .  .  -”1 

“  Intervention  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  own  citizens  residing  in  that 
country.  It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 

1Fiflielh  Cong.,  IstSess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  238. 
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these  are  not  safe  with  Germany  dominating  a  so-called 
Samoan  Government.”1 

The  Samoans  rejoiced  when  they  learned  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  three  commissioners.  All  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  glad  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ments  the  final  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the 
natives  and  the  foreign  consuls.  The  German  flag  and 
the  American  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hastily  hauled  down. 
Tamasese  was  abandoned  by  his  German  protectors  and 
Malietoa  was  again  acknowledged  by  all  the  parties  as 
the  rightful  king.  With  the  return  of  these  special 
commissioners  to  their  respective  countries  and  the 
filing  of  their  several  reports,  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  the  Conference  of  the  three  powers  which  at  the 
invitation  of  Secretary  Bayard  met  in  Washington, 
June  and  July,  1887.  The  United  States  was  represented 
at  the  Conference  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of 
State,  Germany  by  Herr  Alvensleben,  Minister  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  United  States,  and  England  by  her  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  Sir  Lionel  S.  Sackville  West. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Conference  met  with 
many  obstacles  so  that  an  agreement  among  its  members 
on  certain  vital  points  seemed  impossible.  Germany 
on  account  of  her  growing  commercial  interests,  favored 
a  plan  whereby  the  management  of  Samoan  affairs 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  foreign  official  who 
should  be  chosen  by  the  power  having  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  the  islands.  This  person  to  be 
designated,  “  adviser  to  the  king.”  This  of  course 
meant  that  Germany  would  have  practical  control  of  the 
group.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not  meet  with  the 

•Bates,  G.  H.,  in  Century,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  945. 
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approval  of  Secretary  Bayard,  both  on  account  of  our 
early  treaty  (1878),  with  Samoa,  and  because  such  a 
plan  meant  the  practical  abandoning  of  our  rights  to  our 
rivals.  Secretary  Bayard  ventured  to  suggest  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  in  hand  by  proposing  that  there  be  an 
executive  council,  composed  of  the  king,  the  vice-king 
and  three  foreigners.  This  council  to  have  full  powers 
over  all  matters  in  the  islands.  This  plan  likewise 
failed. 1 

The  Conference  was  now  virtually  at  a  deadlock,  and 
upon  the  motion  of  Secretary  Bayard  the  meeting  closed 
July  26,  1887.  From  the  record  of  the  final  session  the 
following  is  quoted:  “  It  is  noticeable  that  the  conduct 
of  foreigners  has  been  the  cause  of  more  disorder  and 
discontent  in  Samoa  than  any  spontaneous  actions  of  the 
natives,  who,  whenever  they  have  acted  improperly  and 
immorally,  would  appear  to  have  done  so  upon  the 
instigation  of  some  foreign  agent.  .  .  .  Would  it  not 
therefore,  be  well  for  us  to  adjourn  this  conference  until 
the  autumn  and  thus  give  time  to  the  Ministers  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  to  submit  these  protocols 
to  their  respective  governments,  in  order  that  instruc¬ 
tions  may  be  received  by  them  of  a  more  definite  charac¬ 
ter,  by  aid  of  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  come  to  an 
agreement.”2  The  only  point  upon  which  the  three 
powers  agreed  was  “  the  free  election  by  Samoans, 
according  to  their  own  will  and  custom,  a  king.”3 

No  sooner  had  word  of  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
reached  Samoa  than  all  the  old-time  jealousies  burst  out 


1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  2ndSess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  102. 

3  Ibid. 

3  Ibid,  Doc.  No.  68. 
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anew,  both  among  the  natives  and  the  foreigners.  Less 
than  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference 
(August  23,  1887),  without  notice  to  our  Government, 
war  was  declared  by  Germany  against  Malietoa;  seven 
hundred  German  soldiers  were  landed  at  Apia,  the 
German  flag  was  raised  over  the  government  building; 
Tamasese  was  brought  to  Apia  and  hailed  as  king;  five 
German  warships  had  arrived  in  the  harbor  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bombard  the  coast ;  munitions  were  freely  sold 
to  the  natives,  although  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
three  treaty  powers  that  the  sale  or  distribution  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  the  natives  was  strictly  prohibited. 
Malietoa  surrendered  himself  to  Tamasese  and  his 
premier,  the  German  military  officer,  Captain  Brandeis, 
who  sent  him  into  exile  in  foreign  lands.  All  these  acts 
were  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  agreement  of  the 
recent  Conference  where  it  was  decided  to  leave  matters 
in  Samoa  in  statu  quo.  Germany  herself  had  promised 
at  the  Washington  Conference  “  to  maintain  the  status 
as  it  has  heretofore  existed.  We  have  been  satisfied 
with  that.  It  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  three  govern¬ 
ments.  We  have  neither  interest  or  desire  to  change  it. 
But  if  we  had  we  would  take  no  step,  make  no  movement 
without  frankly  consulting  in  advance  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.”1 

Just  at  this  time  the  United  States  Consul,  Mr.  Sewall 
was  in  receipt  of  a  rather  interesting  letter  from  H.  I. 
Moors,  an  American  merchant  in  Apia,  (October  5, 
1887),  in  which  he  says, 

“  Could  not  the  United  States  annex  Samoa,  Tama- 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1889,  p.  197.  Fifty-first  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
House  Ex.  Docs. 
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sese  and  all,  and  so  impress  upon  German  diplomats 
that  they  cannot  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  country  so 
great  as  ours?  We  surely  need  a  coaling  station  in  the 
South  Pacific.  No  other  place  remains  but  Samoa. 
Why  should  we  not  have  it?  .  .  .  Such  a  change  would 
be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  the  natives  and  by  every  white 
man  here  except  the  Germans;  and  as  they  ask  but 
£300,000  for  their  whole  interests  in  Samoa  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  matter  to  buy  them  out,  and  resell  the  lands 
which  under  a  good  government  would  be  worth  three  or 
four  times  their  present  value.”1  Americans  continued 
to  grow  more  and  more  suspicious  as  to  the  real  motive 
of  German  activities  in  the  islands.  This  attitude  is 
especially  set  forth  in  a  letter  which  Commander  Mullan 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Nipsic,  Apia,  Samoa,  wrote  to  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  of  the  Navy  Department,  under  date  of  November 
25,  1888: 

“  From  all  I  can  learn  from  high,  trustworthy  and 
responsible  American,  English  and  native  citizens,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Tamasese  party  is  assisted  by 
subjects  of  Germany  and  especially  by  the  German 
trading  firm  at  Apia.  .  .  .  Besides  a  great  factor  in  the 
Tamasese  Party  is  one  Brandeis,  a  German,  who  is  now 
Tamasese’s  Premier.  .  .  . 

“  That  the  German  subjects  and  men-of-war  now 
stationed  in  Samoa  are  giving  assistance  to  the  Tamasese 
party  is  evident  to  every  impartial  observer  of  passing 
events.  Their  landing  under  arms  upon  a  friendly 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  trees  the  German 
mercantile  flags,  and  the  placing  of  these  same  flags 

1 Fiftieth  Cong,  ,2nd  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.3i. 
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over  fortifications  erected  by  one  of  the  belligerents  are 
certainly  no  friendly  acts.  .  .  . 

“  The  Malietoa  party  outnumbers  by  far  that  of 
Tamasese,  and,  were  not  the  former  interfered  with  and 
hampered  by  the  German  element,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  at  an  early  day  the  former  party  would  be 
successful  and  set  up  its  own  government  at  Apia,  but 
as  long  as  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  this  internal  war  will  last  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  may  eventually  end  in  placing  Tama¬ 
sese  upon  the  throne,  not  the  choice  of  the  Samoan  people 
but  placed  there  by  German  assistance.  There  is  no 
disguising  this  fact.  .  .  .” 1 

When  word  of  the  sudden  turn  of  affairs  in  Samoa 
reached  our  State  Department  there  was  a  lively  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  between  Secretary  of  State 
Bayard  and  the  United  States  Minister  to  Germany, 
Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton.  Bismarck  informed  our 
Minister  that  Tamasese  had  been  recognized  as  the 
rightful  king  and  that  “the  islands  were  quiet;  but 
that  German  men-of-war  would  remain  a  few  weeks  in 
order  by  the  moral  effect  of  their  presence  to  prevent  an  y 
outbreak.”2  At  a  further  conference  Bismarck  told 
Minister  Pendleton  that  the  “  conduct  of  Malietoa  had 
been  unbearable,  maltreating  the  Germans,  seizing  and 
confiscating  their  property,  .  .  .  that  the  German 
Government  had  determined  to  deal  with  him  personally, 
making  war,  so  to  speak,  against  his  person,  but  not 
attacking  the  Government  or  people,  or  violating  in  any 
respect  the  rights  or  interests  of  foreigners,  and  especially 

1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  2ndSess.,Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  68. 

2  Foreign  Relations  of  the  UniledStates,  1888,  Pt.  I,  p.  575. 
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citizens  of  either  of  the  other  powers,  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain.”1  Bismarck  further  informed  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Pendleton  that  all  efforts  of  Germany  to 
establish  law  and  order  in  Samoa,  “  are  generally  not  to 
say  without  exception  met  with  the  opposition  of  the 
American  consular  representation.”2 

At  these  contradictory  reports  the  American  State 
Department  was  greatly  disturbed  for  certainly  the  plans 
for  the  last  attack  by  Germany  upon  the  Samoan  Govern¬ 
ment  were  all  known  to  the  German  Consul  prior  to  and 
during  the  Conference  which  had  just  closed  at  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  yet  there  had  been  no  intimation  of  it  during 
the  meeting.3 

Secretary  Bayard  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  State 
Department  in  a  letter  to  Minister  Pendleton,  January 
17,  1888,  when  he  said,  “  The  present  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion  there  is  due  not  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  but  to  the  fomenta¬ 
tion  by  interested  foreigners  of  native  dissentions,  and 
to  the  desire  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  by  those  in 
charge  of  local  German  interests  to  obtain  personal  and 
commercial  advantages  and  political  supremacy.  .  .  . 
In  the  opinion  of  this  government,  the  course  taken  by 
Germany  in  respect  to  Samoa  upon  the  temporary 
adjournment  of  the  Conference  in  this  city,  .  .  .  cannot 
be  regarded  as  having  been  marked  by  that  just  con¬ 
sideration,  which  the  ancient  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  entitles  this  government  to 
expect;  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  UniledSlales,  1838,  Pt.  1,  p.  575. 

1  Ibid.,  Pt.  I,  pp.  598-599. 

3  Ibid.,  Pt.  I,  p.  604. 
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cannot  in  view  of  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
brought  about  and  is  still  maintained,  be  regarded  by 
the  United  States  as  satisfactory ;  and  that  to  the  end  of 
creating  a  more  acceptable  situation  in  the  islands,  the 
native  Government  should  be  placed  upon  a  basis  more 
compatible  with  independence  and  impartiality  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  to  all  the  treaty  powers.”  1 

Practically  for  the  first  time  Germany  was  given  to 
understand  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  violation  by 
local  officials  of  its  promises  to  us  beyond  which  our 
government  would  not  remain  quiescent.2  Just  about 
this  time  the  San  Francisco  Examiner3  made  a  vigorous 
protest  against  German  activity  in  the  islands  by  saying : 
“  Bismarck  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  the  then  happy  islands. 
A  gallant  people  sacrificed  to  diplomacy  —  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  one  great  power  and  the  timidity  of  two  others. 

.  .  .  Germany  in  this  affair  has  simply  played  the  high¬ 
wayman.  .  .  .  The  United  States  has  always  been  on 
the  right  side,  but  has  not  always  had  the  nerve  to  en¬ 
force  her  decisions.  America’s  great  opportunity  was 
missed  when  our  government  refused  to  sustain  Consul 
Greenebaume  in  proclaiming  a  temporary  protectorate 
over  the  island.  That  measure  proved  itself  a  brilliant 
success.  It  proved  that  the  highwayman’s  pistol  was 
not  loaded.  ...  If  the  paralyzing  tradition  of  non¬ 
intervention,  inherited  from  the  Pacific  administration 
of  half  a  century,  had  not  been  so  strong  at  Washington, 
the  consul  would  have  been  sustained,  and  Bismarck 
would  have  had  to  look  for  some  other  field  for  his 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1888,  Pt.  I,  p.  607. 

2  Bates,  George  H.,  Century,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  32,  33. 
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colonizing  activity.  It  is  not  too  late  to  do  our  duty 
by  Samoa ;  to  fulfil  our  treaty  obligations ,  save  our  com¬ 
merce  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  German  mon¬ 
opoly  and  rescue  from  oppression  a  people  who  have 
trusted  us.  It  is  not  a  question  of  fighting.  .  .  .  Not  a 
shot  need  be  fired.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  notify 
Bismarck  that  the  Samoans  are  entitled  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  and  that  we  will  see  that  they  have  the  privilege. 
The  German  Chancellor  is  not  a  fool.  In  the  present 
state  of  European  politics  he  is  not  hunting  a  war,  least 
of  all  with  the  United  States.” 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  asserted  that:  “  There 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  no  reason  for  this  attack 
on  these  unarmed  natives,  and  no  excuse  for  it.”1 

The  Samoan  Government  was  now  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Tamasese,  a  native  chief,  was 
king  and  he  was  assisted  by  the  German,  Brandeis,  who 
served  in  the  capacity  of  Premier,  while  Mr.  Weber  of  the 
German  firm  remained  the  “  power  behind  the  throne.” 
To  no  one  was  this  arrangement  more  displeasing  than 
to  the  American  Consul,  Mr.  Sewall.  In  fact  the  entire 
government  was  maintained  in  the  face  of  vigorous  pro¬ 
tests  both  by  Mr.  Sewall  and  our  State  Department.2 
At  the  same  time  a  native  chief,  Mataafa,  a  kinsman  of 
the  exiled  king  Malietoa,  was  gathering  a  force  about  him 
making  ready  to  avenge  the  crime  against  the  former 
king.  The  attack  came  in  August,  1888.  Mataafa  was 
driven  back,  but  his  force  was  gaining  in  numbers. 
The  Germans  thinking  to  frighten  Mataafa  and  his 
followers  ordered  the  German  man-of-war  Adler  to 

1  November  26,  1888. 

2  Keim,  Jeannette,  Forty  Years  of  German- Political  Relations ,  pp.  181-183. 
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bombard  the  coast  villages  of  those  who  were  known  to 
favor  the  rebel  leader.  Naturally  such  indiscriminate 
shelling  was  bound  to  destroy  anything  that  happened  to 
lie  in  its  course.  Now  complaints  against  the  Germans 
rapidly  multiplied.  British  and  American  people  and 
property  as  well  as  that  of  the  natives  became  the  objects 
of  this  so-called  “  war  against  the  person  of  Malietoa.” 
The  neutral  territory  in  Apia  had  lost  its  immunity 
and  terror  reigned  generally.  During  this  time  the 
U.  S.  S.  Adams  under  Commander  Leary  was  anchored 
in  Apia  Harbor.  When  he  saw  that  American  interests 
and  innocent  natives  were  at  stake  he  sent  a  note  to  the 
German  captain  “  protesting  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
civilized  world  in  general  ”  against  the  acts  of  the 
German  man-of-war.  When  this  same  German  vessel 
attempted  to  bombard  another  native  village,  Captain 
Leary  steamed  in  between  him  and  the  shore,  announcing 
that  if  the  German  commander  intended  to  open  fire  it 
must  needs  be  done  across  the  Adams.1  The  situation 
became  more  critical  and  at  one  time  war  between  the 
two  native  factions  involving  the  Germans  and  the 
Americans  in  Apia  seemed  inevitable.  The  German 
Consul,  Dr.  Knappe,  now  determined  upon  a  final 
stroke  to  disarm  and  probably  capture  Mataafa.  On  the 
night  of  December  18,  1888,  a  force  of  150  German 
marines  was  landed.  When  morning  came  the  woods 
seemed  to  be  alive  with  Mataafa  warriors.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued  and  50  of  the  Germans  were  left  on  the 
field.  Immediately  both  Americans  and  British  were 
blamed  for  complicity  in  the  massacre.  In  a  letter 

1  Peck,  Henry  Thurston,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  184. 
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(December  2,  1888,)  of  Commander  Leary  to  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  (Secretary  of  Navy),  the  former  complains  that 
“  except  for  the  continuous  assistance  given  by  the 
German  officials  and  German  firm  Tamasese’s  forces 
would  be  whipped  and  routed  in  forty-eight  hours,  but 
the  constant  supply  of  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions 
by  the  Germans  alone  makes  it  possible  for  the  war  to 
continue.”1 

Immediately  following  the  above  attack  the  American 
Vice-Consul  at  Apia,  Mr.  Blacklock,  hastened  to  send  the 
following  message  to  Washington: 

“  Three  warships  undertaken  to  disarm  Mataafa. 
Landed  at  night  force  to  prevent  retreat.  Mataafa’s 
men  fired  on  and  forced  to  fight.  Germans  routed. 
Twenty  killed,  thirty  wounded.  Germans  swear  ven¬ 
geance.  Shelling  and  burning  indiscriminately  regard¬ 
less  of  American  property.  Protest  unheeded.  Natives 
exasperated.  Foreigners’  lives  and  property  in  greatest 
danger.  Germans  respect  no  neutral  territory.  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  boats  flying.  American  flag  seized  in  Apia  Harbor 
by  armed  German  boats,  but  released.  Admiral  with 
squadron  necessary  immediately.”2 

To  make  the  situation  still  worse  Dr.  Knappe  pro¬ 
claimed  martial  law  over  Apia.  This  only  added  insult 
to  injury. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Vice-Consul,  W. 
Blacklock,  December  22,  1888,  he  said:  “  We  fear 
nothing  from  the  natives  within  the  limits  (of  neutral 
territory  within  the  town  of  Apia)  if  left  alone.  Our 
danger  is  from  the  Germans  and  they  are  exasperating 

1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  68. 

2  Ibid. 
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the  natives  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  hardly  blame 
them  whatever  they  may  do.”1  Under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1888,  Vice-Consul  Blacklock  reports  that  “  the 
Germans  are  getting  up  a  petition  to  their  government 
asking  for  the  annexation  of  Samoa,  and  are  trying  to  get 
foreign  signatures.”2 

In  the  meanwhile  the  three  consuls  had  held  a  meeting 
but  could  arrive  at  no  plans  to  come  to  terms.  Dr.  Knappe 
insisted  the  death  of  the  Germans  must  be  avenged. 
He  further  concluded  that  the  trouble  in  Samoa  was  due 
to  there  being  “  so  many  fire-arms  on  the  island.”  There¬ 
fore  the  Imperial  German  Consul  commanded  that  the 
natives  bring  their  fire-arms  aboard  the  German  man-of- 
war  which  was  in  the  harbor  of  Matafagatele.  The 
order  stood,  “  When  a  red  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the 
foremast  of  the  man-of-war  this  will  be  a  sign  that  you 
have  to  bring  your  arms  on  board  the  man-of-war  in 
your  boats  which  may  hoist  a  white  flag. 

“  When  the  arms  will  be  delivered  Samoa  will  live  and 
prosper.  But  when  one  hour  has  passed,  after  the  red 
flag  being  hoisted,  and  you  have  not  begun  with  bringing 
the  arms  on  board  the  man-of-war,  the  latter  will  fire 
into  the  village  of  Matafagatele.”3 

This  threat  was  answered  by  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  W.  Blacklock,  United  States  Vice-Consul,  (Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1888) :  “  I  would  respectfully  call  to  your  notice 
that  in  that  village,  (Matafagatele),  there  is  consider¬ 
able  American  property,  and  that  I  shall  hold  you  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  damage  done  to  said  property. 

1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  118. 

2  Ibid. 
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“As  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  consider  you  are 
making  a  very  grave  mistake  in  the  manner  of  procedure 
and  are  putting  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  as 
well  as  Germans  and  all  other  foreigners  in  Apia,  in  the 
greatest  danger. 

“  I  hereby,  again,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
protest  against  your  action.”1 

A  few  days  later  Dr.  Knappe  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Black- 
lock  asking  that  they  arrange  to  set  off  “  fighting  ”  and 
“  neutral  ”  grounds  in  Apia,  Germany  promising  to 
notify  England  and  the  United  States  if  she  wished  to 
bombard  the  neutral  territory.  To  which  Mr.  Black- 
lock  curtly  replied  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  sign; 
saying  the  natives  in  fighting  had  kept  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  marked  off  for  hostilities.  “  The  danger  we  are  in 
now,”  he  replied,  “  is  from  the  German  men-of-war  and 
their  men  firing  their  guns  indiscriminately  into  our 
midst  and  about  the  harbor.”2 

On  December  21,  1888,  the  German  man-of-war 
awaited  the  delivery  of  all  the  arms  within  the  appointed 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  none  having  been 
brought,  the  village  was  shelled  and  burned.  The  damage 
was  slight  and  there  was  no  loss  of  life.  However  one 
event  deserves  special  mention.  In  Blacklock’s  Consular 
Report  we  find  it  recorded  that  “  Captain  E.  L.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  late  United  States  Vice-Consul,  here  brings  in  the 
remains  of  the  (American)  flag  which  was  flying  on  his 
property  at  Matafagatele,  and  which  the  German  man- 
of-war  men  burned  yesterday.”3 

1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  2ndSess.,  House  Ex-  Doc.  No.  118. 

2  Ibid. 

»  Ibid. 
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When  information  of  these  last  insults  reached  our 
State  Department  a  new  interest  was  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Samoan  situation.  Germany  had  broken  her 
pledge,  the  American  flag  had  been  virtually  fired  upon, 
American  citizens  and  their  property  were  in  danger, 
war  with  Germany  seemed  imminent.  Mr.  George  H. 
Bates,  who  had  been  sent  (1886),  as  special  United  States 
commissioner  to  Samoa,  was  very  much  disturbed  over 
the  situation.  He  stated  that  there  were  “  ample 
precedents  for  armed  interference  ”  by  the  Navy  to 
prevent  indignities  and  injury  to  property  as  Americans 
in  Samoa  had  been  subjected  to. 1 

Another  writes,  “  The  action  of  Germany  is  not  only 
indefensible  but  worthy  of  condemnation.  Such  conduct 
brings  its  own  punishment  for  nations  suffer  just  retribu¬ 
tion  for  national  sins.”2 

In  answer  to  Vice-Consul  Blacklock’s  stirring  message 
given  above,  the  United  States  Congress  voted  $500,000 
to  protect  American  interest  in  Samoa,3  while  Admiral 
Kimberly  was  hurried  to  Apia  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Trenton, 
authorized  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  W.  C.  Whit¬ 
ney,  to  restore  peace  and  order  on  the  basis  of  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Samoan  rights  to  independence.  The  Admiral 
was  further  officially  ordered  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
extreme  measures  against  the  Samoans,  and  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.4 

When  Admiral  Kimberly  reached  Apia  he  found  in  the 
harbor  two  other  American  war  vessels,  three  German 
and  one  English  man-of-war,  and  six  merchant  ships. 

1  George  H.  Bates,  in  Century,  Vol.  XV,  p.  945ff. 

2  Rees,  W.  L.,  in  Century,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  751. 
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President  Cleveland  was  dissatisfied  with  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Samoa,  but  he  was  always  suspicious  of 
Germany’s  real  intentions  in  the  islands.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Senate,  January  16, 1889,  he  says:  “Germany, 
however,  still  asserts,  as  from  the  first  she  has  done,  that 
she  has  no  desire  or  intention  to  overrun  the  native 
Samoan  Government,  or  to  ignore  our  treaty  rights,  and 
she  still  invites  our  Government  to  join  her  in  restoring 
peace  and  quiet.  But  thus  far  her  propositions  on  this 
subject  seem  to  lead  to  such  a  preponderance  of  German 
power  in  Samoa  as  was  never  contemplated  by  us  and  is 
inconsistent  with  every  prior  agreement  or  understand¬ 
ing,  while  her  recent  conduct  as  between  native  warring 
factions  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  she  is  not  content 
with  a  neutral  position.  ...  I  have  insisted  that  the 
autonomy  and  independence  of  Samoa  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  preserved  according  to  the  treaties  made  with 
Samoa  by  the  powers  named  and  their  agreements  and 
understanding  with  each  other.  I  have  protested  against 
every  act  apparently  tending  in  an  opposite  direction.”1 

Secretary  Bayard  was  also  very  much  annoyed  at  the 
position  Germany  assumed  in  the  islands  and  he  did  all 
he  could  to  avoid  complications  with  Germany  over 
Samoa. 2 

International  conditions  in  the  islands  were  rapidly 
becoming  more  critical.  Each  nation  was  now  ready 
to  defend  its  position.  Open  hostilities  between  the 
three  treaty  powers  seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 
A  new  element,  however,  was  introduced  into  the 
situation.  On  March  16th  and  17th,  1889,  the  islands 

1  Fiftieth  Cong.,  2ndSess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  68. 

*  Ibid.,  Doc.  No.  31. 
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were  visited  by  a  terrible  typhoon.  When  the  winds 
abated  and  the  sky  cleared  practically  all  of  the  thirteen 
vessels  which  had  been  lying  in  the  harbor,  were  either 
destroyed  or  seriously  disabled.  Only  the  English  man- 
of-war  Calliope  escaped  and  this  was  done  by  her  having 
run  through  the  storm.  Aside  from  the  material  loss 
quite  a  number  of  persons  were  sacrificed.  When  the 
storm  began  to  pass  Samoans  forgot  their  former  alle¬ 
giance  and  went  to  the  rescue  of  all  foreigners,  alike.1 
Surely  no  thinking  peoples  needed  any  greater  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Providence  to  call  them  to  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  This  time  Prince  Bismarck  took  the  initiative. 
He  wrote  to  Count  Arco,  German  Minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  asking  that  the  Conference  of  1887,  be  resumed  at  an 
early  date ;  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  he  suggested  that 
Berlin  be  named  as  the  place  of  meeting.2  Some  Ameri¬ 
cans  saw  in  this  offer  of  the  Chancellor  a  scheme  by 
which  he  thought  he  might  over-awe  America  into  his 
terms,  —  he  had  dealt  with  America  before.3  However 
it  was  arranged  that  each  of  the  three  treaty  powers  send 
three  representatives  to  Berlin  and  the  Conference 
convened  April  29,  1889.  The  United  States  Com¬ 
missioners  named  by  the  President  were  John  A.  Kasson, 
Iowa,  William  Walter  Phelps,  New  Jersey,  and  George 
H.  Bates,  Delaware.  (Mr.  Bates  had  been  sent  as 
Special  United  States  Commissioner  to  Samoa,  1886.) 
Up  until  this  time  the  general  public  had  seemingly 
taken  very  little  interest  in  the  proceedings  in  Samoa. 

1 Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22,  1889. 

2 Fiftieth  Cong.,  2ndSess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No,  102. 

3  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  187. 
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The  islands  were  so  far  away  and  so  little  known  that  the 
affairs  seemed  like  a  sort  of  personal  contact  among  the 
natives,  the  three  foreign  consuls,  and  their  home 
governments.  But  with  the  recent  loss  of  life  and 
property  through  the  hurricane  and  a  possible  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  political  situation  through  the  coming 
Conference,  public  men,  magazines  and  newspapers  with 
one  accord  devoted  much  time  and  space  to  the  question. 
As  a  political  issue  the  Democrats  were  loud  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Germans  while  the  Republicans  thought  we  had 
no  business  in  “  meddling  ”  hence  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  However  the  great  majority  of  utterances  very 
strongly  protested  against  the  “  high-handed  manner  ” 
of  German  policy,  especially  after  she  had  given  her 
sacred  pledge  of  neutrality  in  the  islands,  besides  promis¬ 
ing  that  together  with  England  and  the  United  States 
she  would  help  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Samoa. 

In  the  meantime  (April  11,  1889),  the  three  treaty 
powers  agreed  to  maintain  only  one  warship  each  in  the 
harbor  of  Apia.  Com  menting  on  this  plan,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star,  says: 

“  Arrangement  of  only  one  war  vessel  each  to  Samoa  is 
of  unqualified  advantage  to  the  republic  since  it  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  exposure  of  Americans  to  yellow  fever 
and  windstorms  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  and  keeps  nearly 
all  of  what  we  have  left  in  the  shape  of  an  American 
Navy  safely  at  home  out  of  the  way  of  reefs  and  German 
torpedoes.  .  .  .  The  agreement  is  also  of  advantage  if 
Germany  has  no  other  designs  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  prevent  Germany  from  sending  vessels 
to  Samoa  during  the  time  the  conference  is  in  session  to 
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secure  by  show  of  force  or  improper  interference  that 
which  the  conference  is  unwilling  to  grant.”1 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  most  of  the  trouble  grew  out 
of  differences  among  the  natives  and  the  Consuls  who 
were  actually  in  Samoa.  Both  Germany  and  the  United 
States  seemed  unfortunate  in  the  type  of  men  that  were 
chosen  for  these  positions.  However  the  manner  in 
which  German  Consuls  gradually  seized  power,  that  had 
been  granted  by  treaty  either  to  the  natives  or  left  to  the 
three  powers  acting  jointly,  was  annoying  and  disturb¬ 
ing.  To  the  American  public  it  seemed  there  must  be  at 
least  a  sort  of  governmental  sanction  back  of  many  of  the 
demands  of  the  German  Consuls.  This  fear  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  many  American  papers.  The  opinion  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  is  typical  of  this  criticism  and  distrust 
of  Germany: 

“  It  will  be  difficult  for  Germany  to  disprove  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  all  this  trouble  in  Samoa  has  been  worked  in 
Samoa  on  plans  mapped  out  in  Berlin.  Unless  the  Con¬ 
sul  has  gone  mad,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  his 
high-handed  proceedings  were  undertaken  without  some 
foreknowledge  of  secret  approval  by  his  Government.”2 

Touching  this  same  matter  the  New  York  Press,  says: 
“  The  German  policy  in  Samoa  ...  is  apparent  to  all 
who  have  taken  trouble  to  watch  events.  It  is  one  of 
control.  International  rights  are  nothing  to  Germany 
so  long  as  her  colonial  policy  can  be  carried  into  effect 
and  the  Emperor’s  subjects  can  control  the  trade. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  to  stop  German  aggression  and 
defend  American  rights  in  Samoa  is  to  give  the  repre- 

1  April  11,  1889. 

2  April  20,  1889. 
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sentatives  of  the  American  flag  in  those  islands  the 
means  to  enforce  what  this  Government  believes  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  now  in  force.  .  .  .  Bismarck  does  not 
want  a  conference  to  decide  on  the  relative  rights  of  these 
two  claimants  (Malietoa  and  Mataafa),  but  a  one-sided 
Conference  with  the  German  policy  a  settled  fact  — 
a  policy  which  will  permit  Germany  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  Samoa;  —  upon  the  rights  of  American  citi¬ 
zens,  and  all  in  the  face  of  treaty  stipulations  and  under¬ 
standings.  ...  If  our  Government  has  any  rights  in 
Samoa  send  warships  there  to  defend  them.  If  we  have 
no  rights;  or  the  Government  is  too  cowardly  to  defend 
them  in  the  face  of  a  blustering  power,  believing  in  force, 
recall  the  American  Consuls  and  officials  and  abandon 
the  unfortunate  wretches,  who  had  faith  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  to  their  fate  and  the  islands  to  German 
traders.”1 

The  Philadelphia  Times  was  out  of  sympathy  with  all 
of  the  treaty  powers,  as  seen  by  the  following:  “All 
this  stirs  up  bad  blood,  and  loud  talk  and  involves  three 
great  nations  in  a  quarrel  which  nobody  clearly  under¬ 
stands  about,  the  control  of  a  bit  of  land  for  which  nobody 
greatly  cares.  They  will  not  come  to  blows,  but  they 
will  try  one  another’s  temper,  and  they  will  learn,  if  they 
have  not  known  it  before,  that  tripartite  agreements  for 
meddling  in  other  people’s  business  do  not  conduce  to 
international  goodwill.”2 

There  was  only  one  newspaper,  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe,  which  came  out  strongly  against  the  entire  Samoan 
proposition,  and  it  says:  “  Samoa  is  nothing  to  the 

1  February  3,  1889. 

2  April  20,  1889. 
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United  States.  We  have  no  rights  and  no  business 
there.  The  islands  are  remote  from  our  shores  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  touch  them.  If  Germany 
chooses  to  estabh'sh  colonies  there,  or  even  acquire  a 
protectorate  over  the  islands,  what  is  that  to  us?  Has 
not  almost  every  nation  in  the  world  colonies  and  depend¬ 
encies  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific? 

“  The  absurd  pretence  that  there  are  any  ‘  American 
interests  ’  in  Samoa  which  this  Government  is  called  upon 
to  protect  will  not  bear  investigation.  There  are  a 
handful  of  American  traders,  adventurers  and  land- 
grabbers  there,  whose  purpose  is  the  same,  mainly  as 
that  which  actuates  the  Germans  —  to  cheat  the  simple 
and  peaceful  natives  out  of  the  land  which  is  their 
common  and  only  inheritance.  To  ask  sixty  millions 
of  people  to  go  into  a  costly  and  bloody  war  to  protect 
them  in  their  spoilation  of  the  natives  is  ridiculous. 
Even  if  they  were  there  for  purposes  of  legitimate  and 
friendly  trade,  the  acquisitions  of  the  islands  by  Germany 
would  not  call  for  any  interference  by  this  Government. 
They  would  still  have  all  the  privileges  of  trade  that  they 
now  have  and  all  that  the  Germans  would  have. 

“As  to  the  claim  that  the  United  States  needs  the 
islands  as  a  coaling  station,  that  also  is  untenable.  In 
time  of  peace  we  can  buy  coal,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand 
little  islands  in  the  Pacific  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
coaling  station  equally  well.  In  time  of  war  it  would  be 
merely  a  question  of  force.  If  the  American  naval  force 
in  the  South  Pacific  were  stronger  than  German  we 
could  take  coal  from  Samoa  even  if  it  Were  a  German 
possession.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  German  force 
were  the  stronger  the  American  would  be  unable  to  get 
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coal  in  any  case,  no  matter  how  many  coaling  stations  we 
might  have  because  the  Germans  would  not  permit  it. 

“  No  patriotic  American  citizen  need  doubt  what  the 
final  outcome  of  a  war  with  Germany  would  be.  .  .  . 
Such  a  war  could  not  be  won  except  at  a  cost  infinitely 
out  of  proportion  to  anything  we  could  hope  to  gain.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  naval  officers,  tired  of  idleness  and  ambitious 
for  distinction  are  eager  for  a  conflict.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  influential  protected  monopolists  who  would 
expect  to  profit  largely  by  government  contracts  in  iron 
and  steel,  clothing  and  blankets,  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
But  as  for  the  common  people,  the  business  and  working 
men,  they  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 
Of  course  any  wanton  insults  to  the  American  flag  must 
be  properly  resented,  but  our  naval  officers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  sail  about  Samoa  with  chips  on  their 
shoulders,  daring  the  Germans  to  knock  them  off.  It  is 
probable  that  no  harm  will  be  done  and  a  serious  danger 
avoided  if  the  lost  warships  at  Samoa  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  replaced.”1 

Reports  stated  that  trouble  was  still  continuing  among 
the  natives  and  the  foreign  consuls  in  Samoa.  Ameri¬ 
cans  claimed  that  the  German  Consul,  Dr.  Knappe, 
was  still  pursuing  a  spiteful  course,  which  had  always 
characterized  his  administration  of  affairs  there.2 
Admiral  Kimberly  (American),  attempted  to  restore 
order.  He  consulted  the  British  and  German  consuls 
but  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  so  he 
issued  two  proclamations  to  the  Samoans  (April  17, 
1889),  calling  them  to  abandon  war  and  thus  preserve 

*  April  1,  1889. 

«  April  15,  1889. 
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their  country  to  their  children.  He  called  upon  them 
to  serve  their  country  by  promoting  unity  among  them¬ 
selves;  and  to  declare  mutual  and  general  amnesty. 
“  Bury  war,”  he  counseled  them  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  (Z).  C.)  Evening  Star,  “  in  so  deep  a  grave 
that  it  will  sleep  forever,  unseen  and  forgot.  To  love 
your  country  is  a  duty;  by  so  doing  you  serve  God  and 
yourselves.  Remember,  united  you  will  stand,  divided 
you  must  fall.  ‘  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.’  ’u 

The  three  treaty  powers  were  full  of  hope  regarding 
the  outcome  of  the  Conference  arrangements  for  which 
were  being  made.  The  objects  of  the  Conference  as  set 
forth  in  the  instructions  to  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  restoration  of  the  status  quo. 

(2)  The  organization  of  a  stable  government  system 
for  the  islands  whereby  native  independence  and  auton¬ 
omy  should  be  preserved  free  from  the  control  or 
preponderating  influence  of  any  foreign  government. 
The  three  powers  to  assist  equally  in  establishing  the 
government. 

(3)  Adjustment  of  land-claims  and  titles  to  land  on 
part  of  foreigners  which  already  amount  to  more  than 
the  whole  area  of  the  group,  and  conflicting  to  a  degree 
involving  continual  disputes. 

(4)  The  regulation  of  the  importation  or  prohibition 
of  sale  of  firearms  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

(5)  Satisfactory  municipal  administration  of  Apia.2 

When  President  Cleveland  announced  that  one  of  the 

three  commissioners  to  the  Berlin  Conference  would  be 

i  April  17,  1889. 

^  Fifty- first  Cong.,  1st  Sens.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1889. 
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Mr.  George  H.  Bates,  it  recalled  to  mind  two  articles 
that  appeared  over  his  signature  in  which  he  severely 
criticized  the  German  policy  in  Samoa.1  The  majority 
of  sentiment  the  country  over,  however,  favored  his 
appointment,  for  as  was  said,  he  wrote  the  articles  as  a 
private  citizen  and  did  not  reflect  the  attitude  of  his 
Government  towards  Germany.  Bismarck  at  first  was 
quite  disturbed  at  the  appointment,  and  there  were 
those  in  this  country,  also,  who  feared  that  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Bates  would  so  irritate  Germany  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  come  to  terms  which  would  be  mutually 
agreeable. 

The  New  York  Post  was  most  severe  in  its  statement: 
“  Why  such  a  man  should  be  selected  to  represent  us  in 
part  at  the  Conference  when  the  country  is  full  of  good 
lawyers  and  fair  diplomats  and  especially  when  Mr. 
Bates,  being  a  Democrat  bad  no  ‘  pull  ’  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  mystery  hardly  to  be  explained  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  an  intention  to  irritate  Germany  and 
make  reconciliation  difficult.  The  only  explanation, 
semi-official  or  conjectural,  that  has  been  offered  is 
that  it  is  none  of  Germany’s  business  whom  we  employ 
to  represent  us  at  a  Conference  of  three  powers,  the 
conferees  being  virtually  parties  to  a  law  suit.”2 

The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and  the  Boston  Herald 
felt  inclined  to  compare  Bates  and  Bismarck,  as  seen 
from  the  following:  “  Bismarck  must  have  breathed 
freer  when  our  Commissioner  Bates  told  him  that  he  had 
‘  the  utmost  esteem  ’  for  Germany.  He  had  previously 
an  odd  way  of  expressing  it,  but  then  there  must  be 

1  Century,  April  and  May,  1889, 

2  April  22,  1889. 
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Bateses  in  the  world  as  well  as  Bismarcks.  There  are 
not  many  of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  and  we  are  strongly 
hopeful  in  the  belief  that  our  country  does  not  produce 
more  than  its  share  of  the  former.”1 

The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  after  giving  a  lengthy 
review  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  Bates  in  The  Century  for 
April  and  May,  says:  “  Unquestionably  Bates  talks  with 
brutal  frankness,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
Mr.  Bates  wrote  the  articles  he  was  a  private  citizen  and 
had  no  official  connection  with  the  case.  Private 
citizens  may  criticize  and  their  words  not  considered  as 
proofs  of  national  insult  or  as  fastening  responsibility 
upon  their  government.  Moreover  Herr  Bismarck  is  a 
man  who  plumes  himself  upon  his  brutal  frankness,  not 
only  in  his  private  but  in  his  public  capacity.  .  .  .  He  is  . 
the  last  man  in  the  world,  therefore,  who  should  object 
to  the  paper  which  Mr.  Bates  wrote  in  his  private 
capacity ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  feel  any 
bitterness  against  Mr.  Bates  as  a  Commissioner.  Judged 
from  his  own  standpoint  he  ought  to  respect  if  not  admire 
him  and  welcome  him  as  one  of  his  kind.”2 

The  New  York  Herald  favored  the  appointment,  for 
it  maintained  that  “  Mr.  Bates  is  on  the  Commission 
as  an  expert.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bates  is  sent  to  Berlin  not  to 
settle  the  matter  ‘  off  his  own  head  ’  so  to  speak,  but  as 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  acting  under  and  bound 
by  instructions  from  their  Government.  .  .  .  He  may 
take  an  extreme  American  view,  but  Prince  Bismarck  is 
too  much  of  a  diplomat  and  man  of  the  world  to  think 
badly  of  him  for  that.”3 

The  Berlin  Conference  opened  April  29,  1889.  Now  a 

1  April  30, 1889.  8  April  22, 1889.  » April  11,  1889. 
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new  interest  was  taken  in  these  South  Sea  Islands. 
Some  of  our  papers  still  insisted  that  American  interests 
in  the  Samoas  were  indeed  “  very  vague  and  shadowy,”1 
that  the  United  States  had  been  very  unwise  in  departing 
from  her  policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances,2  yet 
since  the  United  States  had  entered  into  the  former 
Tripartite  Agreement  of  1887,  the  New  York  Times 
argued  that  we  must  sustain  our  position  as  a  matter  of 
national  pride3  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  come  to 
a  better  understanding  for  the  good  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.4 

Among  the  instructions  to  our  Commissioners  it  was 
stated  that  they  should  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
acts  which  Germany  had  done  immediately  following  the 
previous  Conference  (1887),  and  which  were  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  mutual  agreements  then  arrived  at 
by  the  three  treaty  powers.  The  United  States  Com¬ 
missioners  were  directed  to  submit  this  question  with 
“  temperate  firmness,”  but  not  in  the  “  form  of  an  ulti¬ 
matum,”  using  extreme  care  in  any  reference  to  the 
subject,  always  employing  a  friendly  tone  and  being 
careful  not  to  assume  that  the  proceedings  above  referred 
to  were  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In 
order  to  put  all  the  treaty  powers  on  an  equality  the 
United  States  Commissioners  were  to  insist  to  a  return 
to  the  status  quo.6 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Chicago  Tribune  were  inclined 
to  see  in  the  Conference  a  repetition  of  the  Congress  of 

1  New  York  Times.  May  22,  1889. 

2  New  York  Tribune.  January  19,  1889. 

8  June  18,  1889. 

4  Weekly  Bulletin,  (San  Francisco),  April  24,  1889. 

8  Rid  path,  John  Clark.  Life  and.  Work  of  James  G.  Blaine,  pp.  369-37(1 
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Vienna,  as  far  as  social  diversion  was  concerned.  Both 
these  papers  “  were  very  hopeful  of  an  early  settlement 
of  what  seemed  to  be  an  irritating  question.”  The 
Chicago  Tribune  says:  “  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  why  the  Conference  Commissioners  should  not 
quickly  finish  their  duties,  and  have  a  charming  social 
time,  in  the  German  capital.  Our  interests  in  those  far 
away  Pacific  Islands,  beyond  the  maintenance  of  a 
coaling  station  are  not  sufficiently  weighty  to  involve 
any  quarrel  with  Germany.  The  Commissioners  there¬ 
fore  may  be  expected  to  have  a  generous  share  of  German 
Gemuthlichkeit  as  an  offset  to  whatever  official  duties 
they  may  have  to  perform.”1 

In  fact  the  Conference  had  opened  under  such  very 
favorable  relations  among  the  entire  group  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  that  some  Americans  were  beginning  to  doubt 
the  seriousness  of  the  condition  which  had  called  the 
meeting.  Along  this  line  of  thought  the  Boston  Herald 
says:  “  If  dinners  are  any  test  of  the  success  of  an  under¬ 
taking  then  it  must  be  said  that  the  Samoan  Conference 
is  going  on  swimmingly.  The  Germans  have  given  a 
dinner,  the  Americans  followed,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the 
English  will  follow  in  their  turn.  Thus  far,  the  entire 
proceeding  has  been  without  the  least  drawback.  In¬ 
deed,  matters  have  gone  a  little  bit  too  smoothly,  for  one 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  if  there  were  no  more  causes 
for  misunderstandings  than  have  appeared  before  the 
Conference,  the  Conference  itself  would  have  been  un¬ 
necessary.”  2 

Notwithstanding  this  propitious  beginning  the  Con- 

>  April  16,  1889. 

!  May  10,  1889. 
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ference  came  very  near  a  deadlock  just  as  the  former  one 
(1887)  had  done.  And  now,  as  then,  the  differences 
arose  over  the  presumption  of  political  predominance 
of  Germany  in  Samoa.  Bismarck  attempted  to  show 
Germany’s  right  to  monopolize  the  Government  of  Samoa 
in  the  light  of  her  balance  of  trade-interests.  He 
planned,  in  fact,  to  make  the  islands  a  German  protec¬ 
torate  and  wanted  England  and  the  United  States  to 
concede  to  his  wishes.  When  the  entire  United  States 
delegation  refused  to  this  kind  of  a  se  ttlement  Bismarck 
flew  into  a  rage,  hoping  thus  to  intimidate  the  United 
States  Commissioners.  Naturally  the  United  States 
representatives  were  greatly  impressed  with  his  manner 
and  at  once  referred  the  matter  to  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  for  further  instructions.  Their  message 
conveyed  the  idea  that  Bismarck  was  very  “  irritable.” 
Secretary  Blaine  immediately  returned  the  following  curt 
reply,  “  The  extent  of  the  Chancellor’s  irritability  is  not 
the  measure  of  American  rights.”  This  heartened  the 
American  delegation.  England  stood  by  the  United 
States,  and  Bismarck  had  to  yield.  He  had  to  concede 
practically  every  point. 1  Malietoa,  whom  the  Germans 
had  seized  and  exiled  was  restored  to  the  throne  and  a 
treaty  granting  autonomy  and  independence  to  Samoa 
and  providing  for  equal  rights  therein  of  the  three 
governments  and  their  citizens  and  subjects  was  signed  at 
Berlin,  June  14,  1889. 2  President  Harrison  in  his  message 
of  January  5th,  1890,  in  referring  to  the  treaty  says: 
“  I  am  pleased  to  find  in  this  general  act  an  honorable, 
just,  and  equal  settlement  of  the  questions  which  have 

1  Keim,  Jeannette,  Forty  Years  of  German-American  Political  Relations,  p.  19B. 

2  Fifty-first  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  No.  81. 
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arisen  during  the  past  few  years  between  the  three 
powers  having  treaty  relations  with  and  rights  in  the 
Samoan  Islands.”1 

Of  all  the  leading  newspapers  commenting  on  the  treaty 
all  were  enthusiastic  in  the  diplomatic  victory  of  the 
United  States  in  obtaining  a  document  so  favorable  to 
American  interests.  The  New  York  Herald,  while 
compromising  by  saying  the  treaty  was  not  so  bad,  added 
that  it  must  not  be  made  a  precedent  for  further  foreign 
alliances : 

“We  see  but  one  serious  fault  in  the  treaty.  It  is 
that  it  involves  us  in  agreements  with  European  Govern¬ 
ments  which  are  contrary  to  the  fixed  policy  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  Even  this  may  not  matter  in  the  present 
case  if  the  Senate  shall  make  it  clearly  understood  that 
the  present  agreement  shall  not  stand  as  a  precedent. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  it  understood  that  in  other 
cases  we  will  feel  bound  to  go  into  diplomatic  partnership 
with  any  European  Power.”2 

Of  the  magazines  the  Nation  and  Harper  s  Weekly 
were  not  so  favorable  to  the' treaty.  The  Nation,  is  very 
anti-German  during  the  whole  period  yet  on  the  ground 
that  we  should  never  have  gotten  into  the  Samoan 
Complication,  finds  it  difficult  to  justify  this  so-called 
diplomatic  triumph  over  Germany.3  Harper  s  Weekly 
declared  that:  “  The  Berlin  Treaty  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  ...  It  not  only  does  not  benefit  the  Samoans 
or  the  Whites  of  the  island  but  it  may  bring  on  a  war 
over  these  savages.” 4 

1  Fifty-first  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Sen.,  Misc.  Doc.  No.  81. 

2  January  25, 1890. 

a  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  495. 

*  May  6, 1889. 
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Among  the  papers  that  rejoiced  over  the  results  of  the 
Conference  note  the  following: 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says:  “  It  is  distinctly  an  aban¬ 
donment  by  Bismarck  of  the  unjust  and  insolent  attitude 
he  assumed  at  the  outset  in  respect  both  to  the  Samoans 
and  to  the  United  States.”1 

The  Chicago  Tribune  calls  it  a  triumph  for  American 
diplomacy.  “It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  in  our 
own  country  that  the  concessions  asked  for  by  our 
representatives  have  been  granted.  ...  It  is  satisfactory 
that  the  three  powers  manifested  so  much  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  and  that  what  threatened  to  be  a  serious 
quarrel  has  been  averted  so  quickly  and  so  easily.”2 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Germany  was  especially  anxious  to  avoid  feel¬ 
ings  of  bitterness  among  the  Commissioners  and  their 
Governments,  for  this  paper  says:  “  Diplomats  seldom 
find  representatives  of  any  power  so  eager  for  settlement 
as  were  the  German  Chancellor  and  his  son,  Count 
Herbert.  They  would  consent  to  almost  anything  rather 
than  have  the  controversy  deepen  into  hostile  feeling.”3 
Honorable  Henry  C.  Ide,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Samoa,  said  of  the  Treaty  that  it  “  had  saved 
the  native  Samoans  from  falling  absolutely  upon  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  Germans.”  4 

Satisfied  with  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  “  having  got 
out  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  serious  scrape  without 
damage,”  the  Boston  Globe  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
would  not  again  become  involved  in  disputes  among 

1  January  20,  1890. 

*  May  24,  1889. 

3  June  15,  1889. 

4  North  American  Review,  165,  167. 
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foreign  powers.  “  The  American  people  have  no  wish 
to  take  the  risk  of  a  costly  and  bloody  war  every  time 
some  Pacific  Ocean  savages  shoot  a  few  European 
soldiers.”1 

The  one  question  which  came  very  near  disrupting  the 
Conference  was  that  of  indemnity  to  Germany  for  the 
damage  to  property  and  the  loss  of  German  soldiers 
whom,  she  claimed,  were  “  cruelly  murdered  ”  by  the 
natives,  who  in  turn  were  supported  in  their  wickedness 
by  both  Americans  and  British.  Without  a  single 
dissenting  voice  public  sentiment,  as  expressed  in  the 
newspapers,  was  universally  opposed  to  the  granting  to 
Germany  of  any  large  indemnity,  first;  because  “  the 
Germans  were  guilty  of  wanton  and  unlawful  aggression,2 
and  because  their  losses  were  sustained  only  in  the  self- 
defense  of  the  Samoans;3  and  second:  because  the 
natives  were  poor  and  an  indemnity  of  any  considerable 
sum  would  mean  a  virtual  mortgaging  of  the  islands  to 
Germany  for  years  to  come,4  so  that  in  course  of  time 
the  Germans  would  “  substantially  become  the  owners 
of  the  islands  by  a  claim  which  could  not  be  shaken  off.” 

Since  Germany  had  surrendered  to  practically  all  the 
American  demands  she  expected  the  United  States  to 
stand  by  her  indemnity  claims.  So  in  order  to  come  to 
terms  regarding  the  amount,  Secretary  Blaine  suggested 
that  on  the  whole  it  might  be  best  to  allow  Germany  her 
indemnity  claim,  but  the  New  York  Herald  comments: 
‘‘It  is  reasonably  clear  if  he  (United  States  Secretary 
of  State)  does  that  von  Bismarck  will  take  a  good  slice 

1  June  17,  1889. 

2  Weekly  Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  April  24,  1889. 

8  Springfield  Republican,  June  14,  1889. 

*  Boston  Daily  Clobe.  Mav  31,  1889. 
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of  land  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  Perhaps  that 
is  what  the  Iron  Chancellor  is  dreaming  about.”1 

The  Boston  Herald  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if  the 
Samoans  are  unable  to  pay  that  we  pay  it  ourselves, 
thus  putting  a  final  ending  to  a  complication  which 
might  entail  disagreeable  consequences,  for  if  Germany 
were  unpaid  she  might  use  that  debt  as  a  weapon  for 
gaining  “  a  claim  and  certain  authority  over  the  Samoan 
Government  which  the  other  associated  Powers  would 
not  possess.”2 

However  after  prolonged  discussions  a  treaty  was 
finally  signed  which  on  the  face  of  it  promised  to  right 
the  mistakes  of  the  former  tripartite  agreement.  The 
independence  of  Samoa  with  the  right  of  the  natives  to 
elect  their  own  king  was  granted.  Germany  was  forced 
to  return  from  exile  the  former  Kang  Malietoa  who  was 
to  be  reinstated.  The  land  claims  were  to  be  settled 
through  a  special  commission.  The  treaty,  however, 
virtually  deprived  the  Samoans  of  every  vestige  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  for  the  Government  was  built  up  around  a  very 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  three  foreign  consuls. 
Samoa  was  really  a  protectorate  under  the  supervision  of 
the  three  treaty  powers.3 

For  a  year  all  seemed  to  be  well,  but  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  dissatisfaction  was  again  reviving.  The  native 
kings  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  harmony 
with  the  foreigners.  The  natives  began  to  suspect  the 
aid  of  the  aliens.  Trouble  among  the  natives  again 
broke  out  resulting  in  the  formation  of  two  groups,  one 


1  June  13,  1889. 

2  May  24,  1889. 

3  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Slates,  1889,  p.  194ff. 
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under  King  Malietoa,  the  other  under  his  rival,  Mataafa, 
which  finally  resulted  in  foreign  interference,  (June  18, 
1893).  Mataafa  surrendered  and  was  exiled.  Now  with 
Malietoa,  for  once  left  peacefully  alone,  affairs  should 
have  remained  quiet.  But  early  the  following  year 
(1894),  an  uprising  of  Tamaseseites  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  king.  However  King  Malietoa  and  the  three 
consuls  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Civil 
wars  were  continually  being  waged  and  the  treaty  powers 
were  divided  in  favoring  the  opposing  native  factions. 
Finally  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  the  “  autonomous 
government  ”  of  Samoa  as  provided  for  in  the  Berlin 
Treaty  was  hopeless.  There  was  a  provision  in  the 
Treaty  of  1889  providing  for  amendment  three  years 
after  date  of  signature  (Art.  8,  Sec.  1),  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  held  public  meetings  in  Samoa  in  an  attempt 
to  adopt  proposals  for  certain  desirable  changes  in  the 
act.  These  proposals  were  sent  to  the  three  treaty 
powers.  America  was  anxious  to  consider  them  but 
neither  Germany  nor  Great  Britain  would  do  so.  The 
situation  in  Samoa  continued  to  grow  worse.  Malietoa 
was  falling  out  of  favor,  Mataafa  was  returned  from 
exile  under  promise  that  he  would  never  again  seek  the 
kingship.  Mataafa  had  just  reached  Samoa  when  King 
Malietoa  died.  Now  began  a  most  exciting  and  dis¬ 
turbing  state  of  affairs  —who  should  be  king?  Germany 
that  had  caused  the  exile  of  Mataafa  now  favored  him. 1 
Finally  the  matter  came  before  the  local  court.  It  so 
happened  that  an  American,  Mr.  Chambers  was  Chief 
Justice  at  the  time.  He  decided  against  Mataafa. 
Many  of  the  natives  and  the  Germans  became  quite 

'Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1899-1900.  Vol.  I. 
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angry  and  another  crisis  arose.  A  riot  was  averted  by 
the  landing  of  some  marines  from  an  English  man-of-war 
in  the  harbor.  The  Chief  Justice  sanctioned  the  action. 
Amid  this  confusion  the  three  consuls  met  and  agreed 
to  accept  the  Mataafa  Government  as  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Samoa.  Herr  Raffel  as  President  of  the 
Municipality  of  Samoa  became  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  Mataafa  resigned.  So  with 
Herr  Raffel  and  Consul  Rose,  Samoa  was  really  under  the 
control  of  the  Germans.  The  new  peace  was  broken  by 
differences  between  Herr  Raffel  and  the  American  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Chambers.  Again  the  islands  were  the 
scene  of  riot  and  pillage.  The  Provisional  Government 
was  set  aside  and  Malietoa  Tanu  was  proclaimed  king. 
Something  must  be  done.  Germany  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  situation.  She  suggested  that  a  Joint  High  Com¬ 
mission,  representing  the  three  powers,  be  sent  at  once 
to  Samoa.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to 
restore  order,  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  trouble  and 
report  to  their  home  governments  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  future  legislation. 

The  suggestion  was  gladly  accepted  and  the  United 
States  appointed  as  Commissioner,  Judge  Rartlett 
Tripp  (South  Dakota),  Great  Rritain,  Sir  Charles  Eliot, 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Rritish  Embassy,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Germany,  Raron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  First 
Secretary  of  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington. 
The  Commission  left  San  Francisco  for  Apia,  April  25, 
1899.  Upon  arrival  in  Samoa  a  new  government  was 
established,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  three  Consuls 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  Herr  Solf  as  adviser. 1 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1899,  p.  614ff. 
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In  sending  their  full  report  of  conditions  in  Samoa  to 
their  respective  home  governments  they  recommended 
the  following: 

“  We  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  do  away 
with  this  state  of  things  under  a  tripartite  administra¬ 
tion,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  our 
opinion  that  the  only  natural  and  normal  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  these  islands,  and  the  only  system  which  can 
assure  permanent  prosperity  and  tranquility,  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  one  power.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  beyond 
our  province  to  make  any  but  a  general  statement  on 
such  a  subject,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  amend  existing 
arrangements  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  prove, 
if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  at  least  workable.”1 

The  report  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  was  gener¬ 
ally  approved  by  the  United  States.  And  in  November 
1899,  at  Washington  the  recommendations  offered  by 
the  Commission  were  taken  under  consideration.  At 
that  time  only  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Berlin 
Act  was  thought  of,  but  Germany  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  time  for  the  final  partition  of  the  Samoan  Islands 
had  come.2  The  tripartite  agreements  of  the  past  had 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  the  future  promised  no  better 
success  to  such  an  agreement.  Accordingly  it  was 
arranged  that  the  United  States  should  retain  Tutuila 
with  the  only  good  harbor  (Pago  Pago),  in  the  entire 
group  while  Germany  received  the  remainder  of  the 
islands.  Germany  had  previously  agreed,  (November 
14,  1899),  to  recompense  the  loss  to  England  of  the 
Samoan  Interests  with  other  former  German  Possessions. 

'Fifty-sixth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  51. 

2  Ibid. 
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The  Treaty  was  signed  at  Washington,  December  2, 
1899,  by  John  Hay,  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Holleben,  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
and  Pauncefote,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.1  Thus  after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  a 
“  trial  and  error  ”  method  the  three  powers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  tripartite  agreements  were  hopeless, 
and  bound  to  create  disturbance. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  has  been  traced 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Samoan  Incident  so  now 
there  remains  only  to  see  the  direction  in  which  public 
opinion  was  drifting  in  the  final  years  of  the  episode. 
Gradually  people  had  come  to  know  something  of  the 
international  situation  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  general 
feeling  was  that  at  best  such  an  arrangement  was  bad 
business,  especially  as  it  set  aside  our  time-honored 
policy  of  avoiding  “foreign  entanglements”;  it  also 
seemed  undesirable  to  be  so  closely  associated  with 
Germany  who  in  Samoa  could  never  be  trusted.  Prati- 
cally  the  entire  country,  however,  was  united  in  defend¬ 
ing  our  position  in  Samoa,  and  condemning  the  high¬ 
handed  methods  which  Germany  had  so  often  used  in  her 
dealings  with  natives  and  foreigners  alike. 

President  Cleveland  was  always  opposed  to  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  controversy,  and  he  referred  to  it  in  his 
message  of  1893,  saying,  “  This  incident  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  it  (American  intervention  in  Samoa), 
signally  illustrate  the  impolicy  of  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  powers.”2  Again  in  1894  in  his  annual 
message  he  says:  “  The  present  Government  (in  Samoa), 

1  Fifty-sixth  Cong.,  1st  Sess Sen .  Doc.  No.  157. 

2  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents ,  Vol.  IX,  p.  439. 
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has  utterly  failed  to  correct,  if  indeed  it  has  not  aggra¬ 
vated,  the  very  evils  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  .  .  . 
Our  participation  in  its  establishment  against  the  wishes 
of  the  natives  was  in  plain  defiance  of  the  conservative 
teachings  and  warnings  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions.”1 
In  1895  the  President  once  more  touched  upon  the  matter 
when  he  said:  “  I  have  at  all  times  entertained,  that  our 
situation  in  this  matter  was  inconsistent  with  the  mission 
and  tradition  of  our  government,  in  violation  of  the 
principles  we  profess,  and  in  all  phases  mischievous  and 
vexatious.”2 

Of  the  same  opinion  was  Secretary  of  State,  W.  O. 
Gresham  when  he  inquired  (1895),  “  What  have  we 
gained  beyond  the  expenses,  the  responsibilities  and  the 
entanglements?  ”3 

Henry  C.  Ide,  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa,  while  insisting 
that  Germany  be  held  to  her  treaty  pledges,  blamed  the 
United  States  for  carelessness  in  fulfilling  her  duties  as  a 
signatory,  for  he  wrote:  “  From  1892-99  no  American 
war-ship  visited  Samoa,  leaving  officials  without  protec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  Germans  during  nearly  all  that  time 
maintained  two  war-ships  in  Samoa.  ...  It  is  not 
strange  that  Germany,  having  had  to  bear  most  of  the 
heat  and  burden,  should  have  come  to  think  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a  greater  voice  in  the  management  of 
affairs  than  their  partners  who  had  contributed  next  to 
nothing.”4 

Chief  Justice,  William  Lee  Chambers,  a  native  of 

1  Fifty-sixth  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.  No.  157,  p.  532. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  635. 

3  Nation,  68:  249. 

4  American  Review  of  Reviews,  168:  679-693. 
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Germany,  but  an  American  citizen  said  (1898),  “  The 
farce  cannot  be  continued  much  longer.  .  .  .  Either 
America  or  England  must  annex  these  islands.”1  In  a 
letter  which  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  White,  Ambassador  to  Germany,  he 
stated:  “  Our  relations  with  Germany  are  perfectly  civil 
and  courteous.  .  .  .  We  are  on  the  best  of  terms  about 
Samoa.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  is  nervously  anxious  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  us  —  on  his  own  terms,  bien 
entendu .”2 

Diplomatic  correspondence  for  1872-93  shows  the 
great  difficulties  arising  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  in  assessing  taxes,  (Germany  always 
insisting  on  high  taxes),  the  appointment  of  Consul  and 
Chief  Justices. 3  In  1894  Malietoa  sent  a  note  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Gresham,  asking  that  we  use  our  good  offices  in  the 
removal  of  President  Schmidt,  for  he  had  over-stepped 
his  authority.4  Germany,  hearing  of  the  action  of  the 
King  hastened  to  disavow  the  acts  of  Herr  Schmidt. 
In  1895  the  question  of  the  sale  of  firearms  and  munitions 
aroused  antagonism  between  the  German  and  United 
States  Consuls.  The  former  insisted  that  the  same  used 
for  sporting  purposes  could  be  sold  while  Secretary 
Gresham,  to  whom  the  American  Consul  turned,  declared 
that  according  to  the  General  Act  (Treaty  of  1889,  Art. 
VII),  the  sale  of  munitions  even  for  sporting  purposes 
“  was  prohibited  by  American  citizens  to  native  Samoan 
subjects  or  other  Pacific  islanders  resident  in  Samoa.”5 

1  Harper's  Weekly ,  Vol.  XLII;  393. 

2  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay ,  Vol.  II;  281. 

3  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1894.  Appendix  1. 

1  Fifty-third  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  97. 

5  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1895.  Pt.  2. 
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The  land  disputes  which  at  times  were  quite  annoying 
were  finally  settled  by  Land  Commissioners.1 

Only  a  few  of  our  leading  magazines  regularly  followed 
the  Samoan  events;  of  these  The  Nation  was  opposed  to 
tripartite  agreements  in  general,  and  to  Germany  as  a 
party,  in  particular,  when  it  wrote:  “  The  whole  thing 
is  a  capital  illustration  of  natives  who  do  not  want  to  be 
governed.2  Here  were  the  representatives  of  three  great 
nations  charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  feeble 
folk  of  the  islands,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  fall 
to  quarreling  among  themselves.3  .  .  .  Their  (German) 
proceedings  were  so  high-handed  that  they  soon  came 
into  collision  with  the  American  consul  and  his  complaints 
had  to  be  noticed.”4 

The  Independent  was  very  bitter  against  the  German 
rule  in  Samoa  for  it  claimed  that,  “  So  harsh  is  their 
(German)  rule  in  the  Pacific  that  the  islanders  every¬ 
where  dread  their  approach.5  .  .  .  The  Samoan  who 
passes  a  German  plantation  where  he  can  see  the  task¬ 
masters  and  the  virtual  slaves  can  judge  what  a  German 
Samoa  would  be.6  .  .  .  German  rule  is  the  masterful 
sort  and  there  is  growing  discontent.”7 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  claimed  that  Germany 
had  set  her  heart  upon  the  abrogation  of  the  tripartite 
agreement  hoping  that  the  United  States  and  England 


1  Foreign  Belalions  of  the  United  Stales,  1896. 

2  Vol.  LXVIII,  p.  60. 

» Ibid.,  Vol.  LXVIII,  p.  268. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  LVIII,  p.  380. 

»  Vol.  LI,  p.  973. 

«  Ibid.,  Vol.  LI,  p.  640. 

» Ibid.,  Vol.  LIU,  p.  872. 
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would  thus  desire  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  islands  to 
her.”1 

The  Outlook  was  inclined  to  settle  most  of  the  blame  for 
the  disorders  in  Samoa  at  the  feet  of  the  German  Consuls, 
for  their  “  conduct  is  arrogant  and  unreasonable.”2 

The  representative  newspapers  with  the  exception  of 
the  New1  York  Evening  Post  were  united  against  Germany. 
Some  of  them  disapprove  entangling  alliances,  but  yet 
they  contend  that  once  America  was  in  she  had  to  defend 
her  position.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  its 
strong  anti-imperialistic  trend,  criticized  the  United 
States  for  interfering  in  Samoa  and  recommended  Ameri¬ 
can  withdrawal  from  all  parts  of  Samoa  except  the  port 
of  Pago  Pago:  “  The  Americans  have  one  more  evidence 
of  what  ‘  empire  building  ’  means.  It  means  shelling 
defenceless  native  villages,  making  our  flag  the  symbol  of 
high-handed  interference,  and  converting  us  into  the 
oppressor  of  all  nations,  instead  of  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed.”3 

The  Providence  Journal  stated  that  Germany  wanted 
the  islands  but  she  had  behaved  so  badly  that  the  other 
nations,  although  neither  cared  particularly  for  them, 
were  not  disposed  to  give  them  over  to  her.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  objected  to  the  clumsy  three-cornered  govern¬ 
ment  of  Samoa,  but  insisted  that  the  United  States 
must  get  what  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  in  the  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  islands.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  claimed 
that  Germany  had  long  coveted  the  islands  and  only 
fomented  strife  in  the  hope  of  “  playing  a  larger  part  in 

1  Vol.  XIX,  p.  272;  Vol.  XX,  p.  652. 

2  Vol.  LXVIII,  p.  98. 

3  April  6,  1899. 
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their  affairs.”  The  Washington  Post  questioned  the 
motive  of  Germany  in  going  to  the  islands  in  the  first 
place:  “  Was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advan¬ 
tage  for  herself?  We  often  wonder  in  the  light  of  events 
whether  it  is  possible  for  Germany  to  treat  any  civilized 
country  on  equal  terms?  ”  The  New  York  Times  laid 
upon  the  German  Consuls  the  immediate  responsibility 
for  the  troubles  in  Samoa.  In  many  of  its  columns  it 
declared  that  these  German  officials  continually  violated 
the  various  treaties. 

With  this  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  Samoan 
controversy  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  vigorous  turn¬ 
ing  of  sentiment  in  America  against  Germany.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  when  we  compare  the  attitude  in  this 
incident  with  the  definite  friendliness  that  Americans 
showed  for  Germany  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
The  feeling  in  the  United  States  toward  Germany  from 
1889  to  1899  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  just  before  the 
World’s  War  —  differing  perhaps  only  in  degree.  There 
are  many  instances  in  the  American  press  where  Germany 
is  spoken  of  as  “a  highway  man  that  she  acted  in  a 

high-handed  ”  manner; '  and  that  she  exercised  a 
blustering  power  believing  in  force.  American  senti¬ 
ment  was  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  German 
methods  and  in  justifying  America’s  position  in  the  light 
of  defending  her  own  and  remaining  true  to  her  early 
treaty  with  Samoa  (1878),  and  the  several  tripartite  agree¬ 
ments  into  which  she  later  entered.  While  the  Samoan 
crisis  passed  without  any  serious  results,  it  is  significant 
as  marking  the  first  definite  friction  with  Germany  and 
the  earliest  appearance  of  any  general  American  senti¬ 
ment  of  distrust  and  suspicion  against  Germany. 


CHAPTER  III 


Germany  in  China  and  at  Manila. 

Germany's  Interests  in  the  Far  East:  The  Murder  of  two 
German  Catholic  Missionaries:  Seizure  of  Kiao  Chau: 
The  Boxer  Uprising:  The  Murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
German  Minister  to  China:  The  Indemnity:  The  Military 
Movements  of  Count  von  Waldersee. 

Commodore  Dewey  and  Admiral  von  Diederichs  at 
Hong  Kong ,  —  in  Manila  Bay:  The  German  Warships 
and  the  American  Blockade. 

Although  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  antipathy  between 
the  United  States  and  official  Germany  during  the  Sa¬ 
moan  Incident  there  were  other  events  occurring  at  the 
same  time  which  brought  the  two  nations  on  the  very 
verge  of  war.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  action  of  the 
German  fleet  at  Manila  under  the  command  of  Vice- 
Admiral  von  Diederichs.  Of  only  slightly  less  impor¬ 
tance  internationally  speaking  was  the  manner  in  which 
Germany  made  her  first  attempt  to  enter  China. 
Strangely  enough  all  these  events  were  staged  in  the 
Pacific  —  that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  Germany 
thought  the  other  nations  had  little  interest.  So  while 
the  Samoan  incident  had  aroused  a  good  deal  of  popular 
feeling  in  the  United  States  against  Germany  these 
events  in  China  and  at  Manila  not  only  increased  this 
feeling  but  involved  the  two  governments  in  a  dispute 
which  nearly  led  to  armed  resistance. 

During  the  decade  of  the  80’s  and  early  90’s  the  whole 
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world  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  a  great  imperialistic  move¬ 
ment  and  this  was  especially  directed  toward  the  Pacific 
and  Africa.  Germany  having  only  lately  come  into  the 
family  of  nations,  and  after  the  more  desirable  parts  of 
the  world  had  already  been  claimed  by  various  powers, 
found  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  her  colonial  ambitions. 
An  unforeseen  opportunity  for  German  expansion  was 
found  in  the  murder  of  two  German  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Shantung, 
China,  in  November,  1897. 1  Until  this  time  Shantung 
had  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  for  its  treatment  of 
foreigners  and  native  Christians.  In  fact  there  were 
more  Christians  in  Shantung  than  in  any  other  province 
in  China  except  Fukien.  But  in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of 
Yen-Chou-fu  these  two  German  priests  were  murdered. 
This  was  a  cowardly  deed  and  worthy  of  severe  punish¬ 
ment  :  Germany,  however,  seized  upon  the  crime  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  what  it  had  long  contemplated,  the  taking  of  a 
portion  of  Chinese  territory.2  The  German  Minister  made 
the  following  demands  upon  the  Pekin  Government: 
First,  An  apology  for  the  attack;  Second,  Indemnity 
for  the  families  of  the  victims;  Third,  Compensation 
for  the  expense  his  government  (Germany)  had  incurred; 
Fourth,  Lease  of  a  naval  station  upon  the  coast  of  China.3 
The  Chinese  readily  consented  to  the  first  three  demands 
but  Germany  did  not  wait  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
fourth,  which  in  fact  seemed  to  have  little  connection 
either  with  the  others  or  with  the  crime.  On  November 
14,  1897,  Admiral  von  Diederichs  landed  a  naval  force 

1  Ward,  Germany,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  349-350. 

2  Independent,  Vol.  GLXXI,  p.  1 82 IT. 

8  Forum,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  572. 
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at  Kiao  Chau  Bay,  ejected  the  Chinese  forces  from  the 
fortifications  and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  place  with 
marines.  The  final  agreement  between  Germany  and 
China  was  concluded  March  6,  1898.  Through  it 
Germany  secured  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  Kiao 
Chau  and  an  adjoining  strip  of  territory  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  building  railroads  and  exploiting  the  mines  in  the 
province  of  Shantung.1  China  was  very  vigorous  in  her 
protest  against  these  demands  but  her  remonstrances 
were  of  no  avail.  The  Chinese,  however,  sought  retalia¬ 
tion  in  an  anti-foreign  movement  which  finally  led  to  the 
Boxer  uprising  in  1899.  At  that  time  the  Chinese  were 
especially  anti-German  and  it  was  not  safe  for  Germans 
in  small  companies  to  travel  in  the  interior.  Some  of 
these  companies  were  attacked  and  without  adequate 
investigation  or  proof  the  Commander  of  Kiao  Chau 
sent  troops  to  the  scenes  of  disturbance  and  had  the 
villages  burned.2  Such  a  course  could  only  further 
complicate  the  situation.  During  the  Boxer  troubles  the 
property  of  all  foreign  nations  that  held  concessions  in 
China  suffered  damages  for  which  indemnity  was  asked 
in  the  final  settlement.  Germany’s  claim  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  all  other  nations,  and  out  of  proportion  to 
actual  losses.  It  was  only  through  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  that  the  sum  was  brought  within  the 
capacity  of  the  Chinese. 

In  June  20,  1900,  however,  trouble  broke  out  afresh 
through  the  murder  in  Pekin  of  the  German  Minister 
von  Ketteler.  This  was  a  very  serious  offense  against  the 
German  State  and  justified  severe  measures  of  retalia- 

1  Foster,  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  p.  414. 

2  Independent,  Vol.  CLXLXI,  [pp.  182-197. 
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tion  but  the  methods  used  against  the  Chinese  hardly 
became  a  highly  civilized  state.  Early  in  September  of 
the  same  year  (1900),  terms  of  settlement  were  finally 
agreed  upon  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  relations 
between  China  and  Germany  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
World’s  War  in  1914. 

Throughout  the  entire  Chinese-German  controversy 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
tained  many  articles  and  editorials  condemning  the 
procedure  of  the  Germans  among  the  Chinese.  States¬ 
men  like  John  Hay  and  John  W.  Foster  criticized  the 
degree  of  severity  which  Germany  used  in  retaliation 
for  the  death  of  several  German  citizens  and  the  loss  of 
German  property. 

In  commenting  upon  the  motive  of  Germany  in  making 
her  demands  upon  China  Peck  says:  “  Germany  had 
coerced  China  into  giving  up  the  northerly  province  of 
Shantung:  This  was  intended  to  be  a  starting  point  for 
a  vast  extension  of  German  influence,  both  commercial 
and  military.  It  marked  another  step  in  the  Kaiser’s 
colonial  policy,  which  was  to  end  by  making  Germany 
the  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Orient.”1 

From  the  very  first  America  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  action  of  Germany  in  taking  Chinese  territory 
as  reparation  for  the  murder  of  two  German  Catholic 
missionaries.  To  Americans  there  seemed  so  little  con¬ 
nection  between  the  crime  and  the  penalty  for  it.  Besides 
the  Kaiser  was  not  noted  for  his  love  of  the  German 
Catholics  at  home,  but  here,  in  far-away  China  he  quickly 
beheld  in  these  two  slain  missionaries  his  “  dear  brothers 
in  Christ  ”  and  made  use  of  this  incident  to  obtain  one  of 


1  The  Bookman,  22:  594. 
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the  most  enviable  of  the  modern  concessions  in  China. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  representative  of  this  opinion 
for  it  remarked  that,  “  The  seizure  ...  of  a  port  on 
the  East  coast  of  China  is  regarded  as  an  important 
incident,  indicating  a  possible  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Kaiser  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged  scheme 
of  territorial  expansion  on  the  Asiatic  Continent,  similar 
to  that  in  which  she  is  engaged  ...  in  Africa.  .  .  . 
The  murder  of  the  two  German  missionaries  is  given  as  a 
pretext  for  the  seizure.  .  .  .  Germany  has  been  con¬ 
templating  some  such  scheme  of  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment  by  foreign  colonization  for  some  time.  ...  It 
would  not  be  surprising  to  see  Germany  attempting  to 
build  up  an  empire  on  the  soil  of  China.  .  .  .”x 

The  Forum  was  very  definite  in  its  statement  for  it 
said:  “  The  seizure  of  Chinese  territory  was  deliberately 
planned  and  the  incident  of  murder  only  served  as  the 
pretext  needed.”2 

The  Independent  likewise  is  positive  in  placing  the 
blame:  “  Germany  promptly  seized  upon  the  crime  as  a 
pretext  for  what  it  had  long  contemplated,  the  seizure  of 
a  portion  of  Chinese  territory.”3  Germany  was  waiting 
for  a  pretext  and  made  the  most  of  this.  She  took  by 
force  Kiao  Chau  the  finest  harbor  in  China  and  claims 
‘  influence  ’  over  all  of  Shantung.  Who  wonders  that  the 
Chinese  felt  indignant.  How  would  we  have  felt  if  after 
a  mob  had  killed  those  three  Italians  in  New  Orleans  if 
Italy  had  compelled  us  to  cede  Mobile  Harbor  and  a 
slice  of  the  Mississippi?  ”4 

1  November  20,  1897. 

2  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  572. 

3  Vol.  CLXXI,  p.  182ff. 

‘  Vol.  LII,  p.  1876. 
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The  Independent  also  speaks  of  “  the  piratical  seizure  of 
Kiao  Chau,”1  while  many  newspapers  refer  to  the  “  land¬ 
grabbing  propensities  of  Germany  in  the  Far  East.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  expresses  an  opinion  which  was 
typical  of  the  tenor  of  the  American  press:  “  .  .  . 
Germany  was  simply  awaiting  a  pretext  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  territory  belonging  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Germany  has  always  been  anxious  to  obtain  territory 
in  the  Far  East.  Her  citizens  were  especially  anxious 
that  the  black,  white  and  red  flag  should  wave  over  a 
section  of  China,  and  their  Government  seeing  an  op¬ 
portunity  growing  out  of  the  murder  of  the  two  mis¬ 
sionaries  promptly  seized  it.  .  .  .  It  will  require  a  more 
adroit  player  than  the  German  Kaiser  to  ‘  conceal  his 
hand.’  .  .  .2  The  deep  personal  interest  the  Kaiser 
confesses  in  the  fate  of  the  missionaries  whose  murder 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  display  of  arbitrary  power 
against  a  foreign  nation  will  be  widely  regarded  as  a 
transparent  ‘fake.’”3 

The  Nation  also  notes  that  Germany  used  the  murder 
of  the  missionaries  as  a  “  pretext  ”  for  seizing  land  in 
China. 4 

Harper  s  Monthly  Magazine  says  of  the  seizure  of 
Kiao  Chau  that  it  was  a  “  daring  —  almost  a  piratical 
act,” 6  and  in  a  soliloquy  attributed  to  the  Kaiser  reports: 
“  If  my  missionaries  only  hold  out,  I  shall  soon  own  the 
earth.”6 

1  Ibid.,  Vol.  LX VI,  p.  1071. 

2  November  26,  1897. 

3  December  3,  1897. 

*  Vol.  LXV,  p.  236. 

5  Vol.  CIII,  p.  530. 

«  Vol.  C,  p.  586. 
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The  Providence  Journal  asserted  that  “  The  recent 
Chinese  incident  shows  how  Germany  is  reaching  out  for 
new  territory.  ...  If  she  does  not  stay  in  Shantung 
it  will  be  a  surprise.”1 

When  news  of  the  murder  of  the  German  missionaries 
reached  Berlin  the  Nation  reports  that  the  Kaiser 
instructed  the  German  Minister  to  “  ask  for  the  most 
exacting  reparation  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing.”2 
All  the  United  States  papers  and  magazines  thought  the 
German  demands  were  unusually  severe,  especially  the 
fourth  one  calling  for  the  cession  of  the  land.  The 
Providence  Journal,  says:  “  China  has  refused  Ger¬ 
many’s  terms  of  indemnity  as  was  to  be  expected.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  Kaiser’s  Government 
made  them  absurdly  high  on  purpose,  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse,  however  flimsy,  for  keeping  possession  of  the 
little  slice  of  territory  it  is  at  present  occupying  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom.  ...  If  there  is  anything  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  this  sweeping  edict  left  undemanded  they  probably 
forgot  it.  They  clearly  intended  to  make  it  so  broad  and 
inclusive  that  China  would  be  forced  to  withhold  her 
acquiescence  and  give  the  Teuton  a  pretext  for  remaining 
in  the  territory.  .  .  .  The  only  way  that  Pekin  can 
remove  these  invaders  is  through  an  appeal  to  other 
European  nations.”3 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  calls  these  “  demands,” 
Germany’s  “  Hear  and  Tremble  Proclamation  to  the 
Chinese.”4 

The  Washington  Evening  Post  says:  “  The  demands  of 

1  December  8,  1897. 

2  Vol.  GVTII,  p.  579. 

a  December  2,  3,  1897. 

*  March  7,  1899. 
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Germany  are  inordinate  and  out  of  all  connection  with 
the  case.  The  killing  of  two  missionaries  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  church  property  afford  no  grounds  for  such 
redress  as  Germany  is  demanding.  ...  Is  this  policy 
of  Germany  .  .  .  anything  better  than  trafficking  in 
human  blood.  If  a  frenzied  mob  of  fanatical  Chinese 
shall  repeat  this  bloody  outrage  in  some  interior  city  will 
Germany  insist  upon  occupying  that  city  also?  If  so, 
Germany’s  proposition  is  to  prop  the  Bible  in  China  with 
bayonets  and  send  armed  squads  along  with  the  col¬ 
porteurs.  .  .  .  European  civilization  may  be  of  good  to 
these  people  —  but  the  work  must  not  be  attempted 
under  a  mask.  .  .  .  Putting  a  missionary  forward  with¬ 
out  protection  and  then  making  his  death  at  the  hand  of 
natives  a  pretext  for  land-grabbing  and  commercial 
extension  schemes  comports  neither  with  Christianity 
nor  with  the  courage  of  civilization.”1 

For  a  long  time  Germany  together  with  other  European 
Powers  had  planned  on  the  “  partition  ”  of  China,  or  in 
the  famous  words  of  Secretary  von  Buelow,  a  “  place  in 
the  sun.” 2  At  first  the  United  States  took  little  personal 
interest  in  the  matter  but  with  the  growth  of  trade  with 
China  the  United  States  came  to  recognize  that  “  a 
breakup  of  the  Empire  would  greatly  interfere  with  this 
trade.”3  With  this  change  in  American  policy  the 
German  press  became  very  angry.  It  stated  that  this 
country  had  actually  “  blocked  the  Kaiser’s  progress 
towards  the  partition  of  China.” 4 

1  December  3,  1897. 

2  Verhandlungen  des  Reichstags,  1897-98.  Bd.  1,  4  Silz,  6  December,  1897,  S.  60, 
quoted  in  Keim,  Jeannette,  Forty  Years  of  German- American  Political  Relations,  p.245. 

3  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May  29, 1898. 

4  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  September  27,  1900. 
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Following  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister,  von 
Ketteler,  “  division  of  China  seemed  almost  inevitable.” 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  urged  the  recognition  and 
assistance  of  the  Chinese  Government,  even  to  the  send¬ 
ing  of  troops  to  Pekin  to  cooperate  with  the  viceroys 
and  protect  the  legations.  Secretary  Hay’s  plan  pre¬ 
vailed  and  General  Chaffee  was  sent  to  China,  the  lega¬ 
tions  were  protected  and  further  and  more  serious  trouble 
was  averted.1 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  troubles  American 
sentiment  again  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Chinese  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  policy  of  Germany  in  China. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  says:  “  It  was  Germany 
that  precipitated  the  China  crisis.”2  Foster  in  his 
“  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient  ”  says  that  the 
“  high-handed  course  of  the  Germans  ”  was  the  cause  of 
the  Boxer  uprising. 

The  Independent  finds  the  cause  of  this  anti-Christian, 
anti-foreign  movement  in  “  the  occupation  of  Kiao 
Chau  by  the  Germans.”3 

A  crisis  was  reached  when  on  June  20,  1900,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Minister  to  China,  von  Ketteler,  was  murdered  on 
the  streets  of  Pekin. 

“  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  killing  of  Baron 
von  Ketteler  was  an  act  of  lawless  revenge  for  the  lawless 
seizure  of  Kiao  Chau  Bay  ”  says  the  Nation. 4 

Germany  at  once  prepared  to  send  reinforcements  to 
China  and  Count  von  Waldersee  was  placed  in  command. 
About  the  same  time  all  the  foreign  countries  repre- 

1  Sears,  Lorenzo.  John  Hay,  Author  and  Statesman,  87. 

2  September  10, 1901. 

s  Vol.  LII,  p.  3059. 

4  September  27, 1900. 
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sented  in  China  agreed  to  have  this  same  German  act  as 
Generalissimo  of  all  the  foreign  troops.  Von  Waldersee 
however  met  with  various  delays  and  the  trouble  was 
practically  settled  before  he  reached  his  destination. 

The  fiery  utterances  of  the  Kaiser  delivered  to  the 
German  troops  as  they  were  embarking  for  the  Orient 
called  down  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  the  American 
press.  The  German  troops  were  commanded  to  “  give 
no  quarter,  spare  nobody,  make  no  prisoners.  Use 
your  weapons  so  that  for  a  thousand  years  hence  no 
Chinaman  will  dare  look  askance  at  any  German.  Open 
the  way  for  civilization  once  — for  all.”  “  Be  terrible 
as  Attila’s  Huns.”  Then  the  Kaiser  added :  “  I  will  not 
rest  until  the  German  flag  .  .  .  floats  triumphantly  over 
the  Chinese  flag,  and  until  it  has  been  planted  on  the 
walls  of  Pekin  to  dictate  peace  to  the  Chinese.”1  He 
closed  his  speech  by  repeatedly  invoking  divine  blessing 
upon  the  troops  in  their  mission  of  extermination.  Our 
press  was  prompt  to  make  capital  out  of  these  words. 
One  paper  says:  “  The  contrast  between  the  utterances 
of  the  German  Emperor  breathing  forth  threatening  and 
slaughter,  and  the  calm,  courteous,  moderate  temper 
shown  by  the  Administration  at  Washington  is  strongly 
marked.  While  the  United  States  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  prevent  war,  Emperor  William  is  using  his  op¬ 
portunities  to  foment  a  war  spirit.  The  fact  is  not  to 
be  blinked  at  that  Germany  is  bent  upon  waging  a  war  of 
reprisal  in  China.  .  .  .  Her  undisguised  purpose  in 
sending  troops  to  China  is  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the 
Chinese.”2 

1  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  July  3, 1900. 

2 Boston  Evening  Transcript,  July  28, 1900. 
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“  It  is  sad,”  says  the  Independent,  “  that  it  should  seem 
credible  that  the  most  Christian  Emperor  of  Germany 
should  use  such  barbarous  language  to  his  forces  sent  to 
the  East,  forbidding  them  to  give  quarter.  .  .  .  The 
purpose  of  the  Hague  Conference  was  to  make  war,  even 
with  non-Christian  Powers,  as  humane  as  war  can  be.”1 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
recognize  the  leadership  of  von  Waldersee.2  “But 
before  the  German  General  reached  China  Secretary  Root 
sent  General  Chaffee  with  relief  to  the  Legations  in 
Pekin.  .  .  .  He  put  down  the  Boxers  before  General 
Waldersee  arrived  and  thus  saved  the  day.3  .  .  “The 
success  we  had  in  stopping  that  first  preposterous  Ger¬ 
man  movement  .  .  .  will  always  be  a  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,”4  wrote  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Hay. 

One  of  the  American  diplomats  that  Secretary  Hay 
sent  to  China  at  this  time,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
wrote  that:  “  The  approach  of  the  much-prepared  Wal¬ 
dersee  seemed  a  peril.  There  was  danger  that  after  all 
the  Emperor’s  windy  eloquence  he  might  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  kicking  up  a  row  to  justify  the  appointment  of 
Waldersee.”5 

Although  America  accepted  the  authority  yet  there  is 
evidence  that  there  was  suspicion  of  the  real  motive  of 
the  German  Emperor.  “  For  some  days,”  says  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  “  that  monarch  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  entertaining  and  even  uttering  the  most  radical 
sentiments  towards  the  Chinese.  His  anger  over  the 

1  August  2, 1900. 

2  Chicago  Tribune,  August  15,  1900. 

8  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  384. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  246. 

6  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  pp.  244,  245. 
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murder  of  her  Minister  is  wholly  justifiable  but  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  follow  him  in  his  scheme  of  revenge  — 
calling  for  ruthless  slaughtering  of  the  Celestials.  .  .  . 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  place  troops  under  a 
butcher,  whose  military  achievements  will  but  pave  the 
way  to  a  partition  of  China,  with  Germany  securing  the 
largest  share.”1 

Many  Americans  feared  that  the  impulse  of  Welt- 
politik  was  at  the  root  of  the  policy  of  Germany.  The 
Independent  comes  out  very  strong  against  this  whole 
procedure  when  it  says:  “  Emperor  William  talks  re¬ 
venge:  but  he  means  territorial  aggrandizement;  he 
wants  more  of  Shantung.  He  is  not  sending  von  Walder- 
see  out  to  China  to  come  back  as  hungry  as  he  went. 
He  says  China  must  be  taught  a  lesson  by  his  army, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  He  wants  all  the  chief  centers  in 
China  occupied  by  European  soldiers.  This  is  more  than 
we  can  agree  to.  We  are  not  after  revenge.  We  do  not 
desire  to  humiliate  China.  Christian  principles  should 
control  the  relations  between  nations  as  well  as  individ¬ 
uals;  and  the  language  of  the  German  Emperor  has 
not  been  Christian  even  though  he  talks  much  of  God, 
and  puts  his  purpose  into  the  form  of  a  Sunday  sermon. 
He  ought  to  hope  and  pray  that  his  soldiers  going  to 
China  may  find  no  work  to  do:  instead  of  that  he  longs 
for  bitter,  merciless  war,  in  which  China  shall  suffer 
terrible  disaster,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  envoy.  In  a  campaign  of  that  sort  we  can  take  no 
part.”2 

It  was  reported  that  the  Kaiser  proposed  destroying 

1  August  10,  1900. 

2  Vol.  LII,  pp.  1996-7. 
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Pekin.  Concerning  this  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
says:  “  In  modern  wars  the  Great  War  Lord  of  Germany 
must  remember  capitals  of  nations  are  not  destroyed. 
They  are  not  razed  to  the  ground  for  mere  spectacular 
retribution,  as  Carthage  was.”1 

After  the  first  more  serious  attacks  of  the  Boxers 
had  taken  place  in  the  cities,  minor  disturbances  through¬ 
out  small  villages  in  the  interior  continued  to  keep  the 
foreigners  in  constant  danger.  General  von  Waldersee 
went  to  these  native  villages,  captured  them  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  investigate  the  murder  of  the  foreigners.  The 
governors  and  others  of  the  provinces  were  arrested  and 
the  death  penalty  was  carried  out  against  some  of  them. 
Later  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  parties  condemned 
were  innocent.  Such  actions  further  aroused  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  United  States.  “  We  much  deprecate  the 
hasty  way  of  execution  and  we  are  glad  the  United  States 
was  not  represented  in  the  expedition  which  ended  in 
these  executions.  It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  we  can 
go  in  concert  with  Powers  that  seem  less  desirous  for 
peace  than  for  vengeance.”2 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  von  Waldersee,  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  says:  “  With  several  thousand 
men  he  marched  up  the  hills  and  then  marched  down 
again.  This  is  not  to  complain,  however,  that  he  did  not 
do  enough  killing,  burning  and  looting  by  the  way  in 
small  and  helpless  villages.”3 

Of  this  same  General,  Thayer  says  that  “  Count 
Waldersee  complied  with  a  seeming  relish  to  the.  .  . 

1  July  18,  1900. 

2  Independent,  Vol.  LII,  p.  2816. 

» June  7,  1901. 
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commands  of  the  Kaiser,  to  give  no  quarter,  take  no 
prisoners  and  spare  nobody.  In  fact  the  German  army 
played  the  congenial  role  of  Huns  in  several  districts.”1 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  friend  of  China. 
It  was  our  own  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  “  Open  Door  ”  in  China. 
American  missionaries  and  American  traders  were  among 
the  first  to  take  Western  beliefs  and  methods  to  the  Orient. 
Little  wonder  that  now  with  threatened  partition  and  the 
practices  of  extreme  military  measures  that  the  United 
States  again  championed  the  cause  of  “  Old  China.” 
“  The  summary  method  of  the  procedure  of  Germany  ”2 
in  China  was  especially  irritating  to  the  United  States. 

Germany  tried  to  excuse  her  policy  in  the  name  of 
trade.  To  this  the  Providence  Journal  replies:  “  The 
recent  episode  in  China  shows  what  some  persons  would 
consider  an  exaggerated  idea  of  protection.”3  The  Hon¬ 
orable  John  Barrett,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Siam, 
recognized  other  reasons  than  “  trade  ”  as  at  the  root  of 
Germany’s  schemes,  for  he  says:  “  If  the  policy  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Shantung  were  studied,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  position  she  occupies  there  is  inspired  by  ambitions  of 
empire  and  power  more  than  a  demand  of  her  manufac¬ 
turers  and  exporters  that  they  have  an  exclusive  field.” 4 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress 
upon  our  trade  interests  in  China  for  it  maintains  that: 

It  is  of  considerable  matter  to  the  United  States  what 
becomes  of  China  and  how  the  old  Empire  is  parcelled 
out,  because  the  present  volume  of  the  trade  of  the  United 

1  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  246. 

2  Foster,  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  414. 

3  December  1,  1897. 

4  Engineering  Magazine,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  893. 
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States  with  China  represents  more  than  one-seventh  of 
the  trade  of  the  Empire.”1 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  it  is  definitely  known  that 
Germany’s  extreme  imperialistic  and  colonial  policy  was 
exerted  coincident  with  her  rapidly  expanding  manu¬ 
factures  and  industries  and  her  desire  for  and  need  of 
foreign  markets.  In  America,  “  It  is  understood  that 
the  Hohenzollern  personally  considers  every  diplomatic 
and  consular  appointment  to  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
that  commercial  aptitude  is  the  prerequisite  of  assign¬ 
ment  —  and  each  official  knows  that  the  Kaiser’s 
interest  in  Chinese  business  amounts  to  a  mania.”  2 

When  Count  von  Waldersee  left  Berlin  for  the  East  he 
was  sent  forth  with  such  military  honors  that  the  United 
States  felt  that  he  had  more  power  than  an  ordinary 
general  —  and  that  trade  interests  lay  back  of  the  military 
commission.  The  Boston  Transcript  describes  the  de¬ 
parture  thus:  “  The  German  expedition  was  sent  forth 
with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  that  the  watching  world 
thought  that  Count  von  Waldersee  had  orders  to  do 
something  very  striking  in  China,  to  bring  back  fresh 
conquests  which  should  dazzle  the  German  people  to  the 
point  of  believing  that  at  last  the  long-desired  outlet  for 
Germany’s  over-production  had  been  obtained.  But 
Count  von  Waldersee  will  return  with  no  such  boon  for 
German  manufacturers  and  his  trophies  will  not  be 
spectacular.  .  .  .”3 

As  has  been  noted  above  the  United  States  General 
Chaffee  reached  China  before  the  German  General  Count 

1  May  24,  1898. 

2  American  Review  of  Reviews ,  Vol.  XLIV,  p.  50. 

3  May  27,  1901. 
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von  Waldersee,  and  matters  had  greatly  quieted  when 
the  Generalissimo  arrived.1  However  when  final  terms 
were  being  planned  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  settle 
upon  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  demanded  from 
China.  All  foreign  nations  had  suffered  but  Germany 
seemed  bent  upon  obtaining  the  largest  possible  sum 
including  further  land  acquisitions.  For  a  time  it  looked 
as  if  amicable  arrangements  could  not  be  made,  but 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  Germany 
finally  reduced  her  demands  so  that  they  were  within  the 
ability  of  the  Chinese  to  pay.  Concerning  this  matter  of 
the  settlement  Secretary  Hay  wrote  to  an  intimate 
friend:  “  The  moment  we  (America)  acted,  the  rest  of  the 
world  paused,  and  finally  came  over  to  our  ground;  and 
the  German  Government,  which  is  generally  brutal  but 
seldom  silly,  recovered  her  senses,  climbed  down  off  its 
perch,  and  presented  another  proposition  which  was 
exactly  in  line  with  our  position.”  (October  16,  1900.) 2 
The  following  quoted  from  the  Boston  Transcript  clearly 
shows  the  attitude  of  public  feeling  in  this  country 
regarding  the  demands  of  Germany: 

“  The  United  States  will  withdraw  and  protest  if 
territorial  aggression  begins.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
will  cooperate  with  other  Powers  in  obtaining  adequate 
money  indemnity  from  the  Government  (of  China) 
but  will  object  to  demands  for  payment  in  land.  .  .  . 
Germany  must  through  arbitration  or  otherwise  gauge 
the  damages  by  the  loss  of  the  life  of  her  Minister  by  a 
pecuniary  standard.”3 

1 Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1901.  Appendix,  p.  40. 

2  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  246. 

8  July  25,  1900. 
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The  world  recognized  that  in  the  murder  of  her  Minis¬ 
ter  Germany  had  suffered  more  than  any  other  Power  at 
the  hands  of  China,  but  the  Allies  contended  that  pay¬ 
ment  must  be  in  money  not  in  land  from  the  Chinese 
Government.  Early  in  the  negotiations  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript  declared:  “  Germany  is  justified  in  exact¬ 
ing  reparation  and  indemnity  and  might  with  perfect 
propriety  decide  for  herself  what  should  be  the  form  of 
that  indemnity,  whether  it  should  be  cash  or  land  or 
both.”1  Later,  however,  the  Transcript  came  to  see  that 
the  United  States  could  not  join  in  such  a  policy  and 
that  further  territorial  acquisition  by  Germany  would 
only  add  to  the  trouble. 

All  the  papers  united  in  creating  public  sentiment  in 
this  country  against  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Germany. 
Our  Minister  to  China,  Mr.  Rockhill,  begged  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  and  condemned  Germany  in  the  following  manner: 
“  Germany  is  insisting  on  her  pound  of  flesh.  She  has 
announced  her  purpose  to  require  the  payment  of  every 
ounce  she  has  demanded.  ...  If  Germany  stands  by 
her  declaration  to  retain  her  troops  in  China  until  the 
indemnity  is  paid,  the  authorities  say  this  will  mean  that 
she  will  remain  permanently.”2 

A  little  later,  May  25,  1901,  Mr.  Rockhill  wrote  to 
Secretary  Hay,  complaining  that  “  .  .  .  The  position 
of  Germany  on  the  question  of  the  indemnity,  has,  as  I 
have  advised  you  repeatedly,  been  most  uncompromis¬ 
ing.”3 

Note  the  suspicion  expressed  in  the  following  from  the 

1  July  2,  1900. 

2  New  York  Herald,  April  12,  1901. 

3  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1901.  Appendix,  p.  175. 
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Providence  Journal:  “  China  has  refused  Germany’s 
terms  of  indemnity,  as  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  the  Kaiser’s  Government  made 
them  absurdly  high  on  purpose,  in  order  to  have  an 
excuse,  however  flimsy,  for  keeping  possession  of  the 
little  slice  of  territory  it  is  at  present  occupying  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom.”1 

From  the  time  that  Admiral  von  Diederichs  entered 
Kiao  Chau  Bay,  in  November,  1897,  the  methods  which 
Germany  used  in  China  met  with  the  continual  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  United  States.  Practically  all  the  repre¬ 
sentative  periodicals  and  newspapers  Speak  of  the 
“piratical”2  or  “barbarous”3  seizure  of  Kiao  Chau, 
or  that  the  seizure  was  “  deliberately  planned  ”4  and  that 
the  murders  of  foreigners  only  served  as  a  pretext  for 
obtaining  that  which  Germany  had  long  anxiously  anti¬ 
cipated.  The  Springfield  Republican  likens  Germany 
to  a  “  highwayman  ”  in  her  measures  to  secure  a  foothold 
on  the  “  Asiatic  Mainland.”5 

The  United  States  was  always  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  German  military  authority  in  China.  America  had 
only  words  of  condemnation  for  the  part  that  the  Kaiser’s 
soldiers  played  in  China.  “  The  army,  especially  officers, 
acted  very  haughty  and  proud  in  China.  This  is  all 
right  enough  in  Berlin,  ”  said  the  Springfield  Republican, 
“  where  there  is  room  for  all  grades  of  aristocracy;  but 
in  a  struggling,  fever-stricken  community  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world  on  the  loneliest  promontory  of  the 

1  December  2, 1897. 

2  Independent ,  Vol.  LXVI,  p.  1071. 

•  Ibid,  Vol.  LII,  p.  1877. 

1 Forum ,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  572. 

s  December  9,  1897. 
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Chinese  Empire,  it  was  pathetic  to  see  a  handful  of  white 
men  add  to  their  sufferings  and  isolation  because  of 
reasons  which  only  a  Chinaman  or  a  German  could 
explain.”1 

The  Baltimore- American  claimed  that,  “  It  is  doubtful 
if  Germany  gave  a  very  long  notice,  (before  bombard¬ 
ment)  to  the  Chinese  at  Kiao  Chau  or  has  exhibited  much 
concern  for  the  feelings  or  interests  of  the  Chinese  since, 
though  she  has  managed  to  absorb  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  provinces  of  the  Empire.”2 

The  W or  Id's  W ork  was  most  sceptical  of  the  real  motives 
of  the  Kaiser:  “  The  Germans  are  building  a  railroad  to 
Tsinau,  the  capital  of  Shantung.  And  they  are  ‘  guard¬ 
ing  ’  the  line  with  troops!  They  have  now  got  2,500 
soldiers  there,  and  new  regiments  are  coming  from  home. 
Are  these  soldiers  genuine  guards,  or  will  Shantung  soon 
become  a  German  province?”3 

Among  the  most  prominent  American  statesmen  of  the 
times  was  Mr.  Foster  who  says  that  the  “  pretext  ”  on 
which  Germany  took  Kiao  Chau  was  the  murder  of 
German  missionaries  in  China.  “  No  flimsier  pretext 
than  that  .  .  .  was  ever  brought  forward  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  purely  selfish  demands.”4 

The  Honorable  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  late  Minister  to 
China,  in  commenting  upon  the  murder  of  the  two 
German  missionaries  and  subsequent  events  says:  “  The 
massacre  could  not  have  come  at  a  time  more  suitable 
for  the  Emperor  William’s  plans,  since  it  furnished 
occasion  for  significant  naval  demonstrations,  and 

1  Harper's  Monthly ,  Vol.  C,  p.  586. 

2  May  2,  1898. 

3  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1961. 

1  New  York  Times,  July  1,  1898, 
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strengthened  the  emperor’s  position  in  the  Reichstag  by 
inducing  a  large  portion  of  the  Centrish  or  Catholic 
party  to  favor  the  naval  budget.”1  .  .  .  “  The  outrage 
was  made  a  pretext  for  gaining  a  permanent  foothold  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.”2  .  .  .  “  The  port  of  Kiao-Chau, 
—  is  to  be  made  the  center  of  German  exploitation  of 
Shantung  and  the  Yellow  River. 

“  When  Germany  began  to  exercise  her  rights,  granted 
by  the  Treaty  of  March  6,  1898,  to  construct  a  railway 
in  Shantung  the  work  of  construction  was  interf erred 
with  by  Chinese  mobs,  who  did  not  like  the  high-handed 
manner  of  theGerman  military  and  German  officialdom.” 3 

One  of  the  very  best  friends  that  China  had  throughout 
all  these  trying  years  was  our  own  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Hay.  What  he  thought  of  the  Germans  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  which  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Henry 
Adams,  November  21,  1900: 

“  What  a  business  this  has  been  in  China!  So  far 
we  have  got  on  by  being  honest  and  naif  —  I  do  not 
clearly  see  where  we  are  to  come  the  delayed  cropper? 
But  it  will  come.  At  least  we  are  spared  the  infamy  of 
an  alliance  with  Germany.  I  would  rather  I  think,  be 
the  dupe  of  China,  than  the  chum  of  the  Kaiser.  Have 
you  noticed  how  the  world  will  take  anything  nowadays 
from  a  German?  —  Billow  said  yesterday  in  substance  — 
‘  We  have  demanded  of  China  everything  we  can  think 
of.  If  we  think  of  anything  else  we  will  demand  that, 

and  be  d - d  to  you  ’  —  and  not  a  man  in  the  world 

kicks.”4 

1  World  Politics,  p.  270. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

4  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  XI,  p.  248. 
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America  was  unmistakably  opposed  to  the  manner  in 
which  Germany  first  entered  China  and  the  continuation 
of  her  modified  aggressive  policy  toward  the  Chinese 
was  a  source  of  a  growing  suspicion  of  German  methods 
wherever  exercised.  Americans  were  willing  to  allow  for 
the  serious  offence  against  international  law  and  comity 
for  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister,  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  But  the  demands 
of  the  Kaiser  were  in  excess  to  any  reason  in  the  matter. 
There  are  many  columns  in  the  daily  press  and  long 
articles  in  magazines  besides  the  utterances  of  public 
men  that  show  that  Americans  looked  with  the  greatest 
disfavor  and  distrust  upon  the  policy  that  the  German 
Emperor  was  pursuing  in  China.  His  instructions  to 
his  soldiers  departing  for  the  East  were  especially  out  of 
harmony  with  the  ideals  of  Americans  and  the  practices 
of  modern  warfare.  These  very  words  excited  a  bitter 
feeling  in  the  United  States  and  did  much  to  keep  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  the  alert  as  to  what  was  actually  being  done  in 
China.  The  fact  that  the  American  press  applied  the 
name  “  Hun  ”  to  the  Germans  at  this  time  is  especially 
significant.  Public  sentiment  in  this  country  was 
unanimous  and  loud  in  its  protest  against  Germany 
throughout  the  entire  Chinese  trouble.  The  taking  of 
Kiao  Chau  is  always  spoken  of  as  “piratical”;  the 
military  methods  of  the  German  troops  as  far  more 
severe  than  the  situation  demanded ;  and  the  indemnity 
greatly  in  excess  of  actual  loss,  —  in  fact  from  the  very 
beginning  Americans  were  united  in  condemning  the 
Germans  in  China. 

The  event,  however,  which  came  very  near  plunging 
America  and  Germany  into  war  was  that  which  took 
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place  in  the  Philippines  in  the  spring  of  1898.  It  was 
only  the  tact  and  diplomatic  manoeuvering  of  Admiral 
Dewey  that  led  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  very  serious 
offence  on  the  part  of  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederichs. 
Germany’s  colonial  aspirations  had  been  somewhat 
checked  by  the  activities  of  America  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese.  Germany  now  turned  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  her  empire.  The  Span¬ 
ish- American  War  furnished  just  the  opportunity  that 
Germany  needed  to  further  her  project.  Just  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  war  an  incident  took  place  in  China 
which  showed  the  attitude  of  Germany  towards  America. 

In  March,  1898,  Prince  Henry  arrived  at  Hong  Kong 
with  several  warships  with  the  purpose  of  displaying, 
as  Americans  thought,  the  “  mailed  hand  ”  of  Germany 
in  the  Orient.  Commodore  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  was  also  in 
Asiatic  waters  at  the  time.  The  Prince  gave  a  banquet 
to  the  officers  of  the  foreign  vessels  stationed  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  Commodore  Dewey  and  several  members  of 
his  staff  were  present.  Toasts  were  given  to  the  various 
countries,  naming  them  in  alphabetical  order  according 
to  the  French.  First,  of  cpurse,  came  Germany  (Alle- 
magne);  then  followed  England  (Angelterre),  although 
it  should  have  been  toasted  as  Great  Britain  (Grand- 
Bretagne);  then  came  Spain  (Espagne);  next  should 
have  come  the  United  States  (Etats-Unis),  but  Prince 
Henry  omitted  the  United  States  and  drank  to  France 
(France).  Dewey  took  this  as  an  open  affront  against 
his  country.  He  made  a  signal  and  together  with  his 
officers  quietly  left  the  room,  at  once.  This  created 
strong  feelings,  among  the  other  powers.  The  next  day 
the  Prince  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  Dewey  to  apologize, 
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but  Dewey  would  not  receive  him  saying  the  apology  must 
come  from  the  Prince  himself  —  either  publicly  or  in 
writing.  Dewey  considered  the  breach  of  etiquette  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  as  an  offense  “  against  the  country 
he  had  the  honor  to  serve.”  The  Prince  then  made  a 
formal  call  upon  the  Commodore  and  excused  himself  — 
saying  he  had  forgotten  to  keep  the  French  order  and  had 
carelessly  thought  of  America  in  the  German  (Vereinigt- 
Staaten).1 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Spain 
Dewey  was  ordered  to  seize  the  Philippines.  As  the 
American  fleet  was  about  to  leave  Chinese  waters,  Prince 
Henry  said  to  Dewey,  “  I  will  send  my  ships  to  Manila 
to  see  that  you  behave;  to  which  the  American  courte¬ 
ously  replied,  “  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  do  so, 
your  Highness,  but  permit  me  to  caution  you  to  keep  your 
ships  from  between  my  guns  and  the  enemy.”2 

Dewey  proceeded  to  Manila  and  after  a  short  but 
decisive  engagement  captured  the  harbor  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Philippines  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
May  1,  1898.  News  of  the  victory  reached  Berlin  the 
following  day  and  it  called  forth  a  rather  interesting 
remark  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser;  “  There  is  evidently 
something  besides  ‘  smartness  ’  and  commercialism  in 
the  Yankee  blood!  Those  fellows  .  .  .  fought  like 
veterans!”3 

As  soon  as  hostilities  broke  out  the  various  nations 
that  had  trade  interests  in  the  islands  sent  warships  to 
protect  their  interests  and  citizens.  May  13,  1898, 

1  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  577ff. 

8  Dewey,  A.  M.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Admiral  Dewey,  pp.  199-200. 

*  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  575. 
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Dewey  sent  word  to  Washington  that  his  movements 
were  being  watched  by  foreign  boats.  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  France  each  sent  but  one  vessel  to  Manila. 
At  first  Germany  had  two  war-ships  in  the  harbor;  by 
June  13,  there  were  four  German  ships-of-war  “  observ¬ 
ing  operations”;  June  23  there  were  five  of  them. 
To  Americans  it  looked  as  if  Germany  was  concentrating 
her  entire  Asiatic  naval  force  at  Manila  Bay.  The 
squadron  of  German  ships  was  superior  to  Dewey’s  in 
tonnage,  guns  and  armour,  and  the  number  of  German 
marines  aboard  exceeded  the  total  number  of  Germans  in 
all  the  Philippine  group. 1 

Vice-Admiral  von  Diederichs,  who  had  command  of 
the  German  Naval  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters,  came  to 
Manila  to  direct  the  German  ships  in  the  Bay.  Now 
German  trade  interests  in  the  islands  were  very  small, 
so  this  naval  display  could  not  be  explained  upon  any 
pacific  theory.  The  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  von  Die¬ 
derichs  being  superior  to  that  of  Dewey’s,  the  Commo¬ 
dore  made  the  first  call  in  the  usual  exchange  of  visits. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Dewey  referred  to  the 
presence  of  the  large  German  force  and  to  the  limited 
German  interests  in  the  islands.  (There  was  only  one 
German  commercial  house  in  Manila.)  Dewey  also 
remarked  about  the  Darmstadt,  a  German  vessel  with 
fourteen  hundred  men  aboard  as  relief  crews  for  German 
vessels.  Although  the  man-of-war  had  been  at  anchor 
for  six  days  the  transfer  had  not  yet  been  made.  (The 
ship  remained  at  anchor  for  four  weeks.)  These  remarks 
of  Dewey  were  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  polite  inquiry  as 
to  the  real  intentions  of  Germany.  But  when  von 

1  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  1,  1898. 
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Diederichs  said,  “  I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir,” 
Dewey  felt  he  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  German. 1 

After  Dewey  had  taken  the  harbor  he  set  up  a  blockade 
and  ordered  that  no  ships  enter  the  harbor  after  night¬ 
fall.  As  commander  of  the  blockading  fleet  Dewey  was 
entirely  within  the  law  of  nations  when  he  demanded 
that  neutral  vessels  be  denied  entrance  into  the  port  of 
Manila.2  And  by  all  the  usages  of  blockade  any  neutral 
vessel  violating  such  orders  was  subject  to  seizure.3 
Von  Diederichs  ignored  the  order  and  moved  his  boats 
about  night  and  day;  later  he  even  ventured  to  return 
to  the  harbor  certain  boats  which  had  left  during  the 
day  time.  When  this  was  repeated  Dewey  fired  across 
the  bow  of  the  German  cruiser  that  was  breaking  the 
blockade.  This  action  made  von  Diederichs  furious  but 
thereafter  this  particular  regulation  was  not  broken.4 

German  officers  frequently  landed  in  Manila  and  they 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Spaniards 
who  paid  them  marked  attention.  It  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  von  Diederichs  officially  visited  the  Spanish 
Captain  -  General  in  Manila  who  returned  the  visit  by 
night.  No  other  senior  foreign  naval  officer  exchanged 
visits  with  the  Captain-General.  At  Isle  Grande  the 
Germans  aided  the  Spaniards  directly.  Dewey  says: 
“  There  was  not  a  German  subject  in  the  place.”5  The 
Philippine  insurgents  could  easily  have  taken  the  naval 
post  had  not  the  German  cruiser,  Irene,  threatened  to 
open  fire  if  they  advanced.  When  Dewey  found  this 

1  Dewey,  Autobiography  of  George  Dewey,  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  p.  257. 

2  Hershey,  Amos  S.  The  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law,  p.  479. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  484. 

*  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  579. 

s  Autobiography,  p.  264. 
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out  he  sent  the  Raleigh  and  the  Concord  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  capture  the  place  at  any  cost.  It  was  thought 
that  the  Irene  would  offer  resistance,  but  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  came  into  view  the  German  vessel  quickly 
withdrew  and  Subig  Bay  was  easily  taken  by  the  United 
States.1 

During  this  whole  time  Dewey  and  Chichester,  the 
English  Captain  were  on  very  cordial  terms.  When  the 
relations  between  Dewey  and  von  Diederichs  had  be¬ 
come  very  strained  the  German  Commander  visited 
Captain  Chichester  hoping  that  together  they  might  pro¬ 
test  against  the  United  States.  Yon  Diederichs  found 
Captain  Chichester  pouring  over  books  on  international 
law.  “  Ah,”  said  Captain  Chichester,  shaking  his  head 
with  seeming  grief,  “  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  join  in  your 
protest.  I’ve  been  looking  up  all  the  authorities,  and  I 
find  that  this  American  Admiral  is  so  deadly  right  in 
everything  that  he  does  that  if  we  make  a  protest  we  shall 
only  show  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  international 
law.”2 

The  Germans  continued  to  annoy  by  their  flagrant 
violations  of  the  blockade.  Dewey  learned  that  the 
Germans  had  landed  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
Spanish  at  Manila.  Here  was  still  another  breach  of  the 
blockade  and  a  violation  of  neutrality  amounting  practi¬ 
cally  to  an  act  of  war.  This  was  too  much  for  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Dewey.  It  is  reported  that  he  sent  his  Flag 
Lieutenant  Brumby  to  the  German  Admiral  with  his 
compliments  and  to  inform  von  Diederichs  of  “  his 
extraordinary  disregard  of  the  usual  courtesies  of  naval 

1  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  584. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  582. 
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intercourse  ”  which  was  likewise  the  breach  of  neutrality. 
Lieutenant  Brumby  was  also  instructed,  it  is  said,  to 
tell  the  German  that  “  if  he  wants  a  fight  he  can  have 
it  now!  ”  After  the  message  had  been  delivered  the 
Vice-Admiral  in  great  haste  and  excitement  again  betook 
himself  to  the  British  Captain,  to  whom  von  Diederichs 
put  the  following  question,  “  Have  you  instructions  as  to 
your  action  in  case  of  actual  hostilities  between  myself 
and  the  American  squadron?  ”  “  Yes,”  replied  Captain 

Chichester,  “  I  have.”  “  May  I  ask  then,”  continued 
the  German,  “to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
instructions?  ”  “  There  are  only  two  persons  here,” 

said  the  British  Captain,  “  who  know  what  my  instruc¬ 
tions  are.  One  of  those  persons  is  myself,  and  the  other 
is — Admiral  Dewey.”  The  German  retired  and  speedily 
sent  his  apology  to  Dewey;  disavowed  the  Spanish 
provisioning,  stating  that  his  subordinates  had  acted 
without  his  authority. 1 

The  increasing  rivalry  between  England  and  Germany 
and  the  growing  friendliness  between  England  and  the 
United  States  doubtless  did  much  to  affect  the  policy  of 
Germany  towards  America.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  John  Hay  wrote  from  London  that  the  British  navy 
was  at  our  disposal  for  the  asking.2 

From  a  purely  historical  point  of  view  we  see  that 
Germany  was  guilty  of  many  breaches  of  international 
law,  some  of  these  being  equivalent  to  acts  of  war. 
Throughout  the  entire  Spanish-American  period  public 
sentiment  in  America  was  strongly  anti-German.  The 
New  York  Times,  as  typical,  was  very  severe  in  its  edi- 


1  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic ,  p.  581ff. 

2  Latane,  From  Isolation  to  Leadership,  p.  119. 
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torials  against  Germany,  as  was  also  the  New  York  Post, 
yet  the  latter  paper  did  not  fear  a  war  with  Germany 
because  it  could  not  show,  to  its  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  the  acts  of  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederichs  were  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Berlin  Government.  The  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  was  not  particularly  fearful  that  we  would  come  to  a 
war  with  Germany,  for  she  lacked  a  strong  navy,  but 
this  paper  later  became  much  excited  over  the  Subig  Bay 
incident.  So  the  country  over  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  men  in  public  life  vigorously  condemned 
the  methods  used  by  Germany  at  Manila. 

Our  early  friendship  for  Germany  had  been  severely 
tested  during  the  Samoan  incident,  and  again  by  the 
Kiao  Chau  affair  we  had  come  to  still  further  question 
the  real  motives  of  the  Kaiser,  so  now  when  practically 
the  entire  German  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters  was  sent  to 
“  protect  ”  her  interests  in  the  Philippines  it  seemed  as 
though  our  former  fears  were  well  grounded.  “  There 
is  no  doubt,”  thought  many  Americans,  “  that  the  reason 
why  the  Germans  were  there  (at  Manila),  in  force  was 
because  they  wanted  to  be  ready  to  pick  up  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  case  the  Americans  dropped  them.”1  Germany 
was  certainly  “very  anxious  as  to  the  future  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,”2  for  she  argued  “  they  would  make  a  rich  prize. 
The  Americans  in  their  new-born  ambition,”  argued 
the  Germans,  “  would  possibly  consider  retaining  the 
islands.  ...  If  so  they  must  be  bullied  out  of  it.  .  .  . 
Germany  must  display  force  and  frighten  America  out  of 
her  ideas  of  keeping  the  Philippine  Islands.”3  Germany 

1  Independent,  Vol.  LXXVII,  p.  331. 

2  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May  9,  1898. 

3  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  575. 
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looked  “  with  an  envious  eye  at  the  Philippines,”  wrote 
the  Providence  Journal,  and  she  would  have  “  liked 
nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  to  dispute  our  claim 
to  an  undivided  sovereignty.”1  In  the  movements  of 
r  Germany  about  Manila  Americans  thought  there  was  a 
“  degree  of  parade  and  ostentation  ”  which  indicated 
that  they  were  intended  to  impress  somebody  with  their 
importance.  .  .  .  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
Kaiser  has  been  casting  a  covetous  eye  towards  the 
Philippines  and  would  be  glad  for  any  pretext  that  would 
furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for  getting  a  finger  in  our 
quarrel  with  Spain.  .  .  .  But  if  the  Kaiser  is  really 
seeking  a  pretext  to  make  another  land  grab  as  he  did  at 
Kiao  Chau,  a  few  months  ago,”  contended  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  “  he  will  find  quite  another  element  to  deal  with 
than  he  did  in  that  case.”2  Germany  claimed  that  she 
meant  only  “  to  protect  ”  her  citizens  in  Manila  when 
sending  her  fleet  to  that  port,  “  but  that  is  absurd,” 
said  Americans.  The  New  York  Times  expressed  a  doubt 
that  the  German  naval  force  in  the  Philippines  was  there 
solely  to  protect  German  subjects  and  interests  in  that 
region:  “  The  apparatus  she  has  provided  is  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  There  may  be 
forty  or  fifty  German  subjects  doing  business  in  Manila. 
...  A  single  man-of-war  could  .  .  .  accommodate  the 
entire  German  population  of  Manila.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
provision  that  Germany  has  made  is  a  squadron  com¬ 
posed,  at  last  accounts,  of  five  vessels,  and  superior  .  .  . 
to  the  American  squadron  which  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  which  now  holds  Manila  under  its  guns.  .  .  . 

May  30.  1898. 

2  June  15,  1898. 
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We  should  be  very  simple  to  believe  that  this  force  has 
been  assembled  merely  to  rescue  German  inhabitants 
from  the  fury  of  Aguinaldo.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  unofficial  American  view  of  the  assemblage  of  a 
German  squadron  in  Manila  Bay.  It  is  that  that  as¬ 
semblage  is  unmannerly  and  provocative,  and  that  it  is 
meant  not  to  protect  existing  German  interests  but  to 
find  new  interests  to  protect.”1  .  .  .  “  It  is  plain  that 
Germany  wants  something  and  does  not  mean  the  war  to 
end  without  bettering  her  position  in  the  Far  East. 
Her  behavior  has  induced  a  suspicion  that  she  meant  to 
better  at  our  expense.”2 

Americans  were  also  beginning  to  form  a  new  picture 
of  the  Kaiser  and  held  that  the  trouble  came  from  his 
vanity  and  ambition.  The  Boston  Herald  expresses  this 
idea  in  a  manner  typical  of  many  papers  of  our  country : 
“  After  all,  William  of  Germany  may  mean  no  harm  by 
his  irritating  meddlesomeness  in  and  about  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Perhaps  he  does  not  really  know  that  it  is  irritat¬ 
ing.  He  is  probably  troubled  by  the  thought  that  he 
may  be  forgotten  if  he  does  not  thrust  himself  into 
prominence  and  keep  there;  that  something  of  great 
political  moment  may  be  carried  to  a  successful  end 
without  taking  him  into  consideration  as  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  factor;  and  he  yearns  to  be  in  evidence,  even  if  he 
should  accomplish  nothing  more  ‘  than  adding  to  the 
amusement  that  his  bluster  and  strut  have  provided  ever 
since  he  assumed  the  crown  whose  weight  has  caused  his 
head  to  enlarge.  He  is  constantly  prone  to  bellow, 

1  June  30,  1898. 

2  July  11,  1898. 
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‘  Boo!  ’  and  to  look  for  the  result  with  the  air  of  saying: 
‘Aren’t  you  frightened?’  .  .  .”1 

The  New  York  Herald  maintained  that,  “  Germany 
is  on  the  grab  ”  and  it  is  “  quite  certain  that  she  will  do 
her  best  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  islands.”2 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  while  not  denying  that 
Germany  appeared  to  have  other  than  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Philippines,  assured  its  readers  that  the  United 
States  would  “  lose  no  sleep  ”  while  Dewrey  was  on  deck 
for  the  American  Admiral  had  intimated  to  Prince  Henry 
that  “  people  who  don’t  want  to  get  hurt  would  do  well 
to  keep  out  of  his  range.”3 

The  Baltimore-American,  fearing  that  Germany  may 
have  had  designs  upon  the  Philippines,  expressed  the 
feeling  that  she  would  not  resort  to  war  in  the  realization 
of  her  hope. 

“  We  have  no  idea  that  Germany  has  any  designs 
of  any  sort  on  the  Philippines,  but  if  she  has  .  .  .  she 
will  seek  to  obtain  what  she  wants  by  diplomacy  not  by 
war.”4 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  was  the  only  paper  that 
definitely  stated  that  the  United  States  was  not  interested 
in  preventing  Germany  from  securing  a  hold  on  the 
Islands.  “  Such  a  seizure  would  be  an  act  of  war  against 
Spain  not  against  the  United  States,  provided  the  islands 
were  not  occupied  by  us  at  the  time.” 5 

The  United  States  became  especially  skeptical  of 
Germany’s  real  motives  when  she  kept  on  increasing  her 

1  July  17,  1898. 

2  July  5,  1898. 

3  May  13,  June  23,  29,  1898. 

*  July  4,  1898. 

s  July  9,  1898. 
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forces  at  Manila,  for  “  Germany  had  no  special  interest 
in  the  Philippines.  .  .  .  but  sent  more  ships  than  any 
other  nation.  .  .  .  She  kept  on  meddling  and  barely 
precipitated  a  war  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.”1 

“  German  interests  in  the  Philippines,”  says  an  officer 
in  the  American  fleet,  “  did  not  warrant  the  sending  of 
so  many  war-ships  to  Manila.  By  the  unwritten  law  of 
international  law  of  courtesy  a  foreign  power  usually 
gathers  no  more  than  two  or  three  ships  in  a  blockade. 

.  .  .  Seven  out  of  the  eight  German  war-ships  in  Asiatic 
waters  finally  gathered  at  Manila.”2 

The  Providence  Journal  was  particularly  irritated  and 
alarmed  at  the  “  protection  that  Germany  was  giving 
her  interests  in  the  Philippines  and  compares  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  several  nations  trading  with  the  Islands. 

“  The  pretext  that  Germany  needs  to  keep  a  large 
fleet  at  Manila  for  the  protection  of  her  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  is  a  very  feeble  one.  While  the  imports  from  the 
Philippines  in  1896  to  Great  Britain  were  $7,487,500, 
and  to  the  United  States,  $4,982,857,  Germany  was  fifth 
on  the  list,  with  only  $223,700.  In  exports  Germany 
makes  a  better  showing  but  her  $744,928  is  small  in 
comparison  with  Great  Britain’s  $2,467,090. 3  .  .  . 
The  German  Government  have  insisted  that  the  presence 
of  their  war-ships  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  threat; 
but  any  other  explanation  savors  of  the  incredible.”4 

“  The  presence  of  five  German  war-ships  at  Manila, 
with  two  more  near  at  hand,  seems  so  entirely  dispro- 

1  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  The  War  with  Spain,  p.  195. 

2  Stickney,  Joseph  L.  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila,  p.  87. 

s  July  13,  1898. 

4  July  18,  1898. 
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portionate  to  the  German  interests  requiring  protection 
at  that  port  as  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  concerning  Germany’s  intention  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  seven  or 
five  war-ships  are  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  the 
property  of  the  few  German  residents  in  Manila.  .  .  . 
The  size  of  the  Kaiser’s  fleet  at  Manila  can  be  safely 
attributed  to  that  monarch’s  irrepressible  desire  to  cut  a 
large  figure  in  the  world.  ...  He  is  always  eager  to 
impress  foreign  parts  with  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.” 1 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  asserted  that,  “  Without 
doubt  Germany  is  displeased  at  the  idea  of  the  United 
States  retaining  the  Philippines.  .  .  .  Germany’s  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  continue  its  island  possessions  westward  to  the 
China  Sea,  which  would  give  it  the  whole  of  Spain’s 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  interfere  if  the 
United  States  should  carry  war  to  every  part  of  the 
world  where  the  Spanish  flag  floats.  There  are  com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  naval  and  military  considerations, 
which  are  likely  to  make  Germany  hesitate  about  picking 
a  quarrel  with  the  United  States  over  a  few  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  especially  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  country  really  intends  taking  up  the  island  collecting 
fad.  .  .  .”2 

Just  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  it  was  reported  that  Germany  had 
purchased  the  Philippines  from  Spain.  The  Baltimore- 
American  says  such  a  report  is  “  ridiculous.”  “  At  last 

1  Springfield  Daily  Republican,  July  2,  1898. 

a  June  14,  1898. 
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accounts,”  this  paper  continues,  “  Spain  had  no  Philip¬ 
pines  to  sell,  and  Germany  is  not  foolish  enough  to  buy 
goods  that  cannot  be  delivered.”1 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  not  a  little  concern  was 
felt  in  America  because  Germany  delayed  to  issue  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality.2  Of  course  she  had  a  right 
to  withhold  such  action,  but  in  doing  so  Americans, 
according  to  the  New  York  Herald,  considered  that  she 
made  herself  liable  “  to  strict  search  should  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  German  ships  were  more  likely 
to  carry  contraband  than  vessels  of  other  nationadities. 
...  It  may  well  seem  to  be  a  good,  practical  reason  for 
coming  into  line  with  other  Powers  as  a  neutral.” 3 

A  few  days  later  this  same  paper  reported  a  speech 
of  the  Kaiser’s  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  in  which  he 
promised  that  his  Government  “  will  fully  perform  the 
duties  involved  by  its  neutral  position.”  “  This  con¬ 
firms  the  view  .  .  .  that  she  would  observe  the  neutral 
obligations  devolving  upon  her  by  the  law  of  nations.”4 

On  May  6,  1898,  Ambassador  White  wrote  from  Berlin 
that  the  Kaiser  had  said  that  he  considered  it  the  duty  of 
his  Government  to  observe  strict  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Our  Ambassador 
also  added  that  “  the  German  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  that  no  public  declaration  of  neutrality  had  been 
made  by  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  Government  for  the  twenty  years  to  abstain 
from  such  proclamations.”5 

1  June  18,  1898. 

2  Baltimore- American,  May  12,  1898. 

1  May  3,  1898. 

4  New  York  Herald,  May  7,  1898. 

6  Proclamations  and  Decrees  During  the  War  with  Spain,  p.  30. 
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Even  after  this  statement  was  made  public  the  real 
attitude  of  Germany  was  still  questioned;  for  she  still 
maintained  “  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  in  excess  of  all 
the  German  needs  ashore.”1  Americans  felt  that  what¬ 
ever  professions  of  neutrality  the  German  Government 
might  make,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  hatred  for 
us  of  the  German  people.2  The  fact  remained  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  squadron  under  such  conditions  had 
an  ominous  look.3  Through  all  these  days,  writes  the 
Independent,  “  the  authorities  at  Washington  were  calm 
and  undisturbed,  while  the  German  Government,  when 
it  says  anything,  simply  repeats  its  assurances  of  neu¬ 
trality.”4 

Only  one  newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune,  expressed 
the  belief  that  although  Germany  had  not  placed  herself 
formally  on  record  as  a  neutral  that  she  could  be  trusted 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  one.  The  Emperor  had  practi¬ 
cally  made  such  a  pledge,  “  and  there  is  no  sovereign 
who  more  scrupulously  discharges  all  that  he  deems  his 
duty.”5 

Although  official  Germany  was  profuse  in  voicing  her 
friendliness  for  the  United  States,  she  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  practically  all  her  Asiatic  Fleet  in  Manila  Bay.  To 
most  Americans  it  seemed  that  the  Kaiser  was  overdoing 
it  a  little  and  that  he  was  really  looking  for  trouble.6 
A  clash  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  Vice-Admiral  von 
Diederichs  was  almost  bound  to  come.  A  conference 

1  Evening  Star  ( Washington ,  D  C.),  July  1,  1898. 

2  Providence  Journal ,  May  17,  1898. 

3  Ibid.,  July  6,  1898. 

4  50,  1519. 

3  May  18,  1898. 

•  Boston  Post,  June  15,  1898. 
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between  Secretary  of  State  Day  and  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Washington,  Herr  von  Holleben,  was  held  in  the 
hope  of  coming  to  an  understanding.  This  made  the 
German  press  very  angry  and  the  Cologne  Gazette  burst 
out,  “  Admiral  von  Diederichs  requires  no  instructions 
from  Washington  in  regard  to  what  he  is  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone.”  At  the  same  time  our  own  Providence  Journal 
cautioned  its  readers  that  Emperor  William  meant 
nothing  by  his  demonstrations,  but  that  no  other 
government  in  the  world  would  take  this  optimistic  view, 
—  and  that  under  the  circumstances  the  actions  of  the 
government  at  Berlin  would  certainly  bear  watching.1 

This  last  warning  was  certainly  justified  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Germans  at  Manila  aided  the  Spaniards  on 
the  shore,  both  in  sending  them  supplies  and  in  assisting 
them  to  get  safely  away  from  the  islands.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  definitely  stated  that  “  German  officers  in  that 
fleet  have  taken  pains  to  show  friendship  for  the  Spanish 
in  a  marked  and  offensive  fashion.”2  It  was  reported 
that  there  was  much  “  hob-nobbing  ”  between  German 
and  Spanish  marines  and  soldiers  not  only  in  Manila 
but  elsewhere.  The  statement  continued,  “  If  not  acting 
in  these  displays  under  the  specific  instructions  of  the 
Emperor,  whose  word  is  law  with  the  navy,  the  officials 
responsible  for  them  have  been  guilty  of  an  offense  as 
conspicuous  as  the  original  assemblage  of  so  formidable 
a  fleet  was  unnecessary  —  a  demonstration  which  was  as 
likely  to  deceive  them  as  to  its  true  object  as  the  Spanish 
whose  hopes  have  been  raised  by  it.  In  spite  of  official 
protestation  of  neutrality  and  friendship  coming  through 

1  July  1,  1898. 

2  June  30,  1898. 
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representatives  of  the  German  Government,  both  at 
Berlin  and  Washington,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  these 
demonstrations  have  produced  a  most  unfavorable 
impression.”1 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1898,  word  reached  the 
United  States  that  Germany  had  gone  to  Jolo,  one  of  the 
Sulu  Islands  and  that  it  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  Spain, 
although  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  latter  to  it  were 
doubtful.  “  Ordinarily,”  says  the  New  York  Herald , 

“  we  should  care  nothing  about  a  bargain  between  Spain 
and  Germany,  nor  what  they  agreed  between  them  to  do 
with  respect  to  any  one  of  those  innumerable  islands. 
But  just  now  we  have  got  a  kind  of  mortgage  on  them. 
If  Germany  takes  a  title  from  Spain  she  takes  it  subject 
to  our  encumbrance.  We  have  a  lawyer  —  a  sea  lawyer 
—  named  Dewey  in  those  parts  looking  out  for  our  in¬ 
terests. 

“  Germany  knows  this  as  well  as  we.  But  the  German 
Colonial  Office  is  no  new  hand  at  bargains.  .  .  .  Let  us 
see  the  deed.  Produce  the  documents.  Lay  the  history 
of  this  curious  negotiation  before  us  and  the  rest  of  the  ' 
world ;  meantime  the  ‘  mailed  fist’  can  keep  under  cover.” 2 

This  feeling  of  unfriendliness  and  even  hatred  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  seemed  to  be  mutual  as 
is  found  by  a  close  study  of  the  press  of  the  two  countries. 
Our  papers  stated  that  “  The  press  of  the  Fatherland 
finds  it  hard  to  admit  that  we  have  either  right  or  reason 
on  our  side  in  the  war  with  Spain.”3  The  Providence 
Journal  declares,  “  Exactly  how  much  the  Germans  love 

1  Chicago  Tribune,  June  30,  1898. 

2  July  11,  1898. 

3  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1898. 
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us,  the  columns  of  the  German  press  reveal.”1  In  fact 
German  newspapers  seemed  to  “  abuse  everything 
American.”2 

“  German  newspapers,”  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
asserted,  “  continue  their  extremely  hostile  comments 
on  this  country.  This  perhaps  comes  from  a  long 
suppressed  desire  to  pitch  into  somebody,  their  own 
Government  being  beyond  their  reach.  .  .  .  Anyway 
it  doesn’t  hurt.”3 

In  contrast  to  this  attitude  of  the  American  press  as 
to  what  was  said  of  us  by  Germany  the  New  York  Herald 
stated  that  the  “Emperor  was  much  annoyed  at  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  some  American  newspapers  that  Germany 
is  unfriendly  to  the  United  States.”4 

What  appeared  to  be  unneutral  acts  on  the  part  of 
Germany  towards  the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Spain  have  now  been  definitely  shown  to  have  been 
attempts  of  Germany  to  form  an  European  coalition  with 
Spain  against  America.  There  was  a  suspicion  of  this 
during  the  war  and  only  one  paper,  the  Baltimore-Ameri- 
can  in  any  way  discredited  the  rumor.  “  Germany  is 
not  seeking  trouble  with  this  country,  and  any  attempt 
at  interference  would  inevitably  provoke  it.  There  is 
too  much  anxiety  concerning  the  matter  of  foreign  powers. 
The  public  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  not  a  power 
in  Europe  that  does  not  fear  the  United  States  at  least 
as  much  as  the  latter  does  any  European  Power.”5 

June  14,  1898,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  published 

1  July  1,  1898. 

2  Providence  Journal,  July  6,  1898. 

3  June  6,  1898. 

4  June  19,  1898. 

s  May  2,  1898. 
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a  report  coming  from  Paris  that  “  negotiations  were 
going  on  between  high  officials  in  Madrid,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin  looking  to  a  concert  against  the  United  States.” 
The  paper  adds,  however,  that  there  need  be  no  great 
concern  for  surely  “  Germany  would  hesitate  picking  a 
quarrel  with  the  United  States  over  a  few  islands  in  the 
Pacific.” 

Even  before  the  war  started  Spain  was  rushing  franti¬ 
cally  from  one  capital  to  another  to  implore  help  against 
the  United  States.  About  the  busiest  men  in  Washing¬ 
ton  were  von  Hengelmiiller,  Austrian  Ambassador  and 
von  Holleben,  the  representative  of  the  Kaiser.  If 
Austria  and  Germany  had  had  their  way  the  whole  of 
Europe  backed  by  its  fleets  and  armies  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  going  to  war  with  Spain.  England  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  the  scheme  and  it  fell  to  pieces.1  A 
“  startling  ”  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  before  the 
Birmingham  Liberal-Unionist  Association  (May  13,1898) 
in  which  he  practically  pledged  England  to  the  aid  of 
America  really  brought  the  treacherous  plan  of  Germany 
to  naught.  The  Englishmen’s  words  were  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  America  and  according  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  own  statement,  he  “  didn’t  care  a  hang  ” 
what  they  said  about  it  on  the  Continent.2 

In  those  months  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Ambas¬ 
sador  Hay  “  realized  that  civilization  stood  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  ”  and  “  that  on  the  welding  together  of  England 
and  the  United  States  the  future  welfare  of  two  hemis¬ 
pheres  depended.”3  Mr.  Adams  also  rejoiced  over  this 

1  World’s  Work,  33,  533. 

2  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  pp.  168,  169. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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change  in  international  relations,  not  alone  for  what  it 
meant  to  us  as  a  separate  nation  but  also  for  the  positive 
assurance  it  gave  England  of  the  real  motives  of  Germany, 
for  he  writes  that:  “  After  two  hundred  years  of  stupid 
and  greedy  blundering,  which  no  argument  and  no  advice 
affected,  the  people  of  England  learned  their  lesson  just 
at  the  moment  when  Hay  would  otherwise  have  faced  a 
flood  of  the  old  anxieties.  .  .  .  The  sudden  appearance  of 
Germany  as  the  grizzly  terror  .  .  .  frightened  England 
into  America’s  arms.”1 

To  the  student  of  history  changes  in  international 
alliances  and  friendships  are  quite  natural  and  are  really 
only  moves  on  the  diplomatic  chessboard,  but  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  particular  change  showed  to  Germany  as 
well  as  to  America  that  the  “  intimacy  of  Bismarckian 
days  was  gone.”2 

The  Honorable  John  Hay  while  in  Europe  in  1896, 
learned  of  the  changed  attitude  of  Germany  towards 
America,  and  later  while  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  there  was  told  him  the  following  sentence  as  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  the  Kaiser  himself:  “If  I  had  had  a 
larger  fleet  I  would  have  taken  Uncle  Sam  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck.”3 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence  Germany  insisted 
that  her  dealings  with  the  United  States  were  those  of  a 
neutral,  —  a  friend.  Even  as  late  as  1902,  the  German 
Foreign  Office  claimed  that  at  no  time  did  she  propose  to 
other  powers  “  intervention  in  the  Spanish- American 
war,  and  never  listened  to  suggestions  in  the  sense  of  inter- 

1  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  pp.  171,  172. 

2  Schmidt,  England  and  Germany,  p.  142. 

3  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  279. 
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vention  made  by  another  power.  .  .  .  The  German 
Government  maintained  a  negative  attitude  toward  such 
aggressions  and  made  known  its  negative  standpoint 
wherever  opportunity  offered.” 

Germany,  however,  did  not  deny  that  Austria  had 
presented  a  note  to  England  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
This  note  according  to  the  German  explanations  was 
intended  merely  as  a  protest  against  the  war  and  a  plea 
for  arbitration.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  had  asked  Lord  Salisbury  to  unite  in  sign¬ 
ing  a  collective  note  to  the  United  States  in  behalf  of 
Spain.1  The  Kaiser’s  representative  in  America  during 
the  war  was  Dr.  Holleben  “  who  continually  strove  to 
irritate  our  people  against  England.”  Germany  made 
great  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  Pauncefote,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  “  headed  the  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  who  interviewed  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  to  protest  against  American  menace  to  Spain.” 
But  Germany  intentionally  neglected  to  say  that  Paunce¬ 
fote  took  this  position  solely  as  a  duty  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  being  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  the 
time.2 

The  one  incident  which  above  all  others  called  forth 
the  most  violent  criticism  of  German  methods  in  the 
Philippines  was  that  which  occurred  in  Subig  Bay  in 
July,  1898,  where  a  German  cruiser  Irene  was  discovered 
actively  intervening  in  behalf  of  Spain.  Dewey  sent  the 
Raleigh  and  the  Concord  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and 
so  great  was  the  consternation  of  the  Germans  upon  see- 

1  Chicago  Tribune,  January  23,  1902;  also  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1898,  pp.  740. 741. 

1  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  293. 
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ing  the  American  vessels  that  the  Irene  departed  so 
suddenly  as  to  slip  her  cable,  and  yet  when  pressed  for 
an  explanation  the  Boston  Journal  reports  that,  Germany 
insisted  that  she  was  “  simply  carrying  away  some 
Spanish  women  and  children  in  distress  ”  and  that  she 
was  acting  only  in  the  “interest  of  humanity.  .  .  -”1 
“To  persons  familiar  with  German  methods  in  Africa 
and  with  recent  German  exploits  in  the  Far  East  this 
declaration  seemed  not  unmixed  with  humor.  ...  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  consistent,  where  was  this  German 
idealism  and  sense  of  justice  when  Germany  was  brow¬ 
beating,  and  bull-dozing  and  despoiling  luckless  China?” 2 

Again  Germany  tried  to  excuse  herself  for  her  activity 
in  Subig  Bay  saying  that  she  was  interfering  only  with 
the  insurgents  and  retired  when  the  American  vessels 
arrived.  The  American  press,  reminded  Germany  that 
“  Neutrality  forbade  interference  of  any  kind.  Inter¬ 
vention  between  a  Government  and  those  fighting  against 
it  is  not  neutrality.  In  the  action  of  the  Irene  the  Ger¬ 
mans  threw  off  the  mask  and  proclaimed  themselves 
secret  allies  of  Spain.”3 

Some  Americans  were  beginning  to  lose  patience  with 
Germany’s  hedging.  Typical  of  this  opinion  was  the 
following  from  the  Boston  Post:  “  If  the  Kaiser  wants  one 
of  the  islands  for  himself  he  should  say  so,  and  thus  find 
out  whether  he  can  get  it.  But  to  fuss  around  with 
German  cruisers  in  a  threatening  fashion,  to  meddle  in  a 
sneaking  way  between  our  allies,  the  insurgents,  and  the 
Spanish,  as  in  the  affair  of  Subig,  is  beneath  German 

1  July  29,  1898. 

2  Boston  Journal,  August  18,  1898. 

8  Providence  Journal,  July  18,  1898. 
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dignity.”  1  The  Boston  Journal  strikes  a  warning  note, — 
“  The  United  States  will  have  no  Kiao  Chau  business,  if 
it  knows  it.”2 

The  Baltimore- American  was  especially  bitter  in  its 
comment  on  the  presence  of  so  many  large  German 
cruisers  in  the  Philippines:  “It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Germany  would  sanction  the  Irene's  act,  or  that 
she  will  endorse  it;  but  she  should  be  compelled  to  give 
an  explicit  disavowal  of  it.  .  .  .  Germany  should  be 
informed  with  utmost  promptness  that  she  is  treading 
upon  dangerous  ground,  and  that  it  will  be  best  for  her 
...  to  keep  her  hands  off  entirely  and  to  behave  herself 
as  every  other  European  nation  does.  .  .  .  German 
war-ships  will  be  tolerated  ...  as  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  with  propriety,  but  when  they  do  not  they 
will  be  ordered  away  and  when  they  get  the  order  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  go.”3 

The  Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.  C.),  asserts  that: 
“  It  is  high  time  that  a  note  should  be  sent  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Berlin  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
antics  of  the  German  forces  in  the  Philippines.”4 

Americans  united  in  refusing  to  consider  as  reasonable 
any  explanation  of  the  actions  of  Germany  at  Subig 
Bay.  The  New  York  Times  declared  that,  “There  are 
neither  German  interests  at  Subig  Bay  nor  the  pretense 
of  any.  .  .  .  Instructions  should  be  sent  to  the  German 
Admiral  to  behave  himself  like  a  civilized  being,  like  the 
naval  commanders  of  other  powers  in  Manila  Bay. 
Not  one  of  these  has  given  the  slightest  cause  of  offense 

1  July  16,  1898. 

2  July  16,  1898. 

3  July  14,  1898. 

1  July  14,  1898. 
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to  the  American  Admiral  and  they  are  protecting  the 
interests  of  their  respective  nationalities  quite  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  the  German  ships  are  protecting  any  visible 
‘  German  interests.’  ” 1 

The  protocol  which  virtually  ended  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  was  signed  August  12,  1898. 
“  Just  previous  to  this  date,”  it  was  reported  that 
“  Germany  committed  another  act,  similar  to  the  one 
above,  which  came  “  very  close  to  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  technically  pass  the  point.”  The 
German  steamer  Kaiserin  Augusta  received  the  Spaniard, 
General  Augustin  and  gave  him  safe  transportation  to 
Hong  Kong.  It  really  made  little  difference  what 
became  of  the  Spanish  General,  but  to  Americans  the 
incident,  like  that  of  Subig  Bay,  and  several  others, 
showed  a  “  facility  for  blundering  on  the  part  of  Kaiser 
William’s  representatives  in  Asiatic  waters  which  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  warm  diplomatic  expressions 
of  friendship  for  the  United  States  that  come  from 
Berlin.”2 

The  Boston  Journal  says,  “  Germany  keeps  up  her 
role  of  quasi-ally  of  Spain  to  the  last.  .  .  .  The  Kaiserin 
Augusta  must  have  started  before  peace  was  made  known 
in  the  Philippines.”3 

As  before  the  United  States  press  quoted  German 
papers  that  were  hastening  to  explain  this  latest  apparent 
unneutral  deed,  “  the  action  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta 
in  giving  shelter  to  Captain  General  Augustin,  on  the 
ground:  (1)  That  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  get  American 

1  July  14,  1898. 

-Boston  Post,  August  17,  1898. 

3  August.  16,  1898. 
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consent  for  the  proceeding;  (2)  That  this  consent  was 
obtained;  (3)  That  he  was  not  taken  off  until  after  the 
surrender.  These  explanations  seem  a  little  mixed,”1 
maintains  the  American  press. 

Notwithstanding  these  irritating  situations  described 
above  our  ambassador  to  Germany,  the  Honorable 
Henry  White,  assured  America  that  “  the  conduct  of  the 
German  Government  toward  us  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  excellent.  The  German  Government 
observed  a  strict  neutrality  and  showed  no  unfriendly 
spirit.  From  first  to  last  it  never  made  any  suggestions 
or  proposals  that  embarrassed  us  in  the  slightest  degree. 
In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  German  Government  was  all 
that  we  could  desire  it  to  be.”2  At  a  Fourth  of  July 
banquet  in  Leipsig  (1898),  Ambassador  White  spoke 
very  emphatically  of  the  substantial  friendliness  of  the 
great  majority  of  Germans  to  America  in  spite  of  the 
attitude  taken  by  some  individuals.3  And  yet  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White  in  his  Autobiography  states  that  he 
noticed  a  marked  change  in  feeling  for  Americans  in 
Germany  while  on  his  second  mission  in  1897.  In  1879 
during  his  first  ambassadorship  Dr.  White  found  the 
cordial  spirit  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  days  still 
prevailing.  Upon  his  second  arrival  in  Berlin  he  found 
the  public  greatly  adverse  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  groups  there  was  bitter  hostility.4  “  The  German 
press  was  overwhelmingly  anti-American  and  featured 
accounts  of  administrative  frauds  and  scandals  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  press  replied  in  kind, 

1 Boston  Journal,  August  20,  1898. 

2  New  York  Herald,  February  22,  1902. 

3  Independent,  Vol.  L,  p.  6. 

*  Vol.  II,  p.  144ff. 
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published  anti-German  articles  and  editorials,  and 
republished  the  anti-American  editorials  from  German 
newspapers.”1  But  Americans  in  this  country  did  not 
look  with  much  favor  or  trust  upon  the  policy  that 
Germany  appeared  to  follow  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War. 

“  But,”  argues  the  Boston  Post,  “  there  is  an  element 
in  the  German  policy  of  which  Ambassador  White  does 
not  take  sufficient  account.  This  is  the  bumptious 
young  ‘  war  lord,’  who  rules  the  empire  in  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  divine  right,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  attitude 
of  Germany  does  not  depend  upon  what  the  people  of 
Germany  think  and  feel  but  upon  how  the  Emperor 
William  happens  to  feel  at  any  particular  moment. 
The  great  force  of  war-ships  sent  to  the  Philippines  and 
the  unquestioned  acts  of  meddlesomeness  in  which  their 
commanders  have  indulged  speak  more  strongly  than 
any  diplomatic  assurances  of  friendly  intentions.”2 

To  many  Americans  it  seemed  that  Germany  was  try¬ 
ing  to  make  fun  of  our  entire  war-program.  And  in 
order  to  make  our  inferiority  appear  the  greater,  she 
resorted  to  all  the  bluster  and  show.  Yet  beneath  and 
under  it  all  many  of  our  citizens  feared  that  Germany 
had  an  idea  that  maybe  she  could  frighten  us  into 
relinquishing  our  hold  upon  the  Philippines. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Ambassador  White 
was  a  politician.  “  The  contemptuous  sneers  at  ‘The 
Yankees’  .  .  .  represent,  we  believe,”  says  the  Providence 

1  Witte,  Revelations  of  a  German  Attach p.  30ff,  cited  in  Keim,  Jeannette,  Forty 
Years  of  German- American  Political  Relations ,  p.  216. 

2  August  3,  1898. 
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Journal,  “  the  real  feeling  of  the  German  people.  .  .  . 
They  pretend  to  think  that  we  have  no  military  qualities, 
that  the  science  of  war  began  and  ended  with  the  conflict 
of  1870.  They  try  to  despise  us  as  seamen  and  say  that 
we  could  not  meet  in  naval  battle  an  equal  foe.  Much 
of  this  is  ignorance;  but  much  of  it  is  also  envy  and 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness.” 1 

America  was  very  proud  of  her  military  achievements 
in  the  war  with  Spain  so  did  not  appreciate  the  way 
Germany,  as  stated  in  the  New  York  Times,  “  twitted 
us  with  our  unpreparedness.  As  spiked  helmets  are  not 
the  customary  head-gear  of  our  citizens,  and  as  we  are 
not  under  the  sway  of  militarism  and  a  war  lord,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not  in  fighting 
trim.  We  knew  it.”2 

Without  a  doubt  much  of  the  American-German 
trouble  at  Manila  grew  out  of  the  very  personalities  of 
the  two  naval  commanders.  Americans  made  interest¬ 
ing  comparisons  of  these  two  men.  The  World’s  Work 
said:  “  Admiral  Dewey’s  hobby  next  to  seamanship  was 
international  law,  so  he  understood  all  its  niceties  in 
blockading  Manila. — Vice-Admiral  von  Diederichs  did 
not  understand  or  else  defiantly  refused  to  recognize 
Dewey’s  power.”3 

“  Von  Diederichs  knew  nothing  of  international  law,”4 
and  “  Dewey  was  a  man  who  would  stand  no  nonsense.”5 
The  New  York  Times  remarked  that  the  German  Admiral 
was  the  only  “  swash-buckler  ”  of  all  the  commanders 

1  May  12,  1898. 

J  June  27,  1898. 

•  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  535. 

*  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  p.  598. 

‘  Providence  Journal,  July  6,  1898. 
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at  Manila,  and  instead  of  behaving  himself  like  the  other 
admirals  blustered  about  and  made  faces  at  the  American 
Admiral.1 

The  cartoons  of  this  period  represent  Germany  as 
very  anxiously  watching  all  that  was  going  on,  and  always 
standing,  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  seize  the  prize,  which 
in  this  case  was  the  Philippine  Group. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  American  sentiment  was  unanimous  in  its  criticism 
of  Germany’s  policy  and  methods  of  action  at  Manila. 
There  is  not  a  single  utterance  which  justified  the  send¬ 
ing  of  so  large  a  fleet  and  so  many  marines  to  protect 
German  interests.  This  complaint  of  her  large  force 
continued  to  come  up  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the 
war.  Just  as  Germany’s  true  motives  in  China  were 
mistrusted  so  again  at  Manila  the  United  States  was 
skeptical  of  Germany’s  real  interest  in  the  islands.  The 
uncovering  of  the  plan  of  Germany  to  form  a  coalition 
against  us  shows  that  our  fears  were  justly  warranted. 
Never  had  the  United  States  and  Germany  come  so 
near  the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  as  during  the 
Dewey-von  Diederichs  episode.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
press  reflected  and  conformed  to  the  opinions  of  the 
American  leaders  in  private  and  public  life.  It  helped 
to  create  that  distrust  of  German  diplomacy  and  world 
politics  which  had  been  engendered  at  Samoa  and  was 
further  stimulated  by  Germany’s  actions  and  utterances 
in  China  in  the  two  or  three  years  following. 


1  July  18,  1898. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Germany  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  South  America. 

Germany  Protects  Her  Citizens  in  Haiti:  Germany  as 
Debt-Collector  Attacks  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo:  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  Re-defined:  German  Colonists  in  South 
America:  Germany  Attempts  to  Thwart  the  Sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States:  Germany's 
Last  Attempt  to  Secure  a  Naval  Base  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  United  States  had  blocked  the  plans  of  Germany 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  Germany  turned  her  attention  towards 
the  West.  Now  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  project  was 
assured  the  Kaiser  became  especially  anxious  to  get  a 
foothold  within  striking  distance  of  the  Canal.1  From 
a  strategic  point  of  view  Germany  was  sadly  in  need  of 
naval  bases  and  coaling  stations.  On  the  long  route 
from  Hamburg  to  Kiao  Chau  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal  there  were  no  German  harbors  until  Samoa  was 
reached.  So  the  Kaiser,  according  to  the  Independent, 
decided  to  see  whether  the  United  States  would  have  any 
objections  to  Germany’s  getting  a  foothold  on  the  New 
Hemisphere.  If  not,  he  reasoned,  South  Brazil  would 
make  a  splendid  German  Colony  and  there  was  a  harbor 
in  Santo  Domingo  just  fit  for  a  coaling  station.2 

The  pretext  for  which  Germany  was  waiting  presented 

1  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  284. 

2  Vol.  LV,  p.  455. 
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itself  in  the  arrest  of  one  Lueders,  a  citizen  of  Haiti, 
in  November,  1897.  The  local  courts  had  disposed  of 
the  case  when  the  German  Government  stepped  in  and 
claimed  that  the  prisoner  was  a  German  subject.  The 
German  Minister,  Herr  Schwerin  demanded  the  release 
of  Leuders,  asking  an  indemnity  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  day  for  each  day  of  additional  detention.  President 
Sam  refused  to  comply  with  the  exorbitant  demand. 
Minister  Schwerin  cabled  Berlin  for  further  instructions, 
the  reply  being  that  three  German  war-ships  were  on 
their  way  to  see  that  his  “  reasonable  demands  were 
granted.”  At  this  juncture  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Haiti  appealed  to  the  United  States.1  While  the 
United  States  was  not  inclined  to  take  Haiti’s  quarrel 
out  of  her  hands,  yet  the  Washington  Government 
thought  Germany  was  “  pretty  fresh  ”  and  decided  that 
it  was  both  “  prudent  and  wise  ”  to  take  some  notice  of 
Germany’s  attitude  toward  Haiti.  “  Germany  cannot 
be  permitted  either  to  crush  that  government  for  a  small 
offense  or  to  acquire  that  island  for  her  own.  .  .  .  The 
best  time  to  serve  this  polite  notice  is  before  German 
guns  have  been  landed.”  2, 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  Consul, 
Leuders  was  released,  but  Germany  continued  her  de¬ 
mand  for  the  indemnity  at  the  point  of  cannon  on  Ger¬ 
man  war-ships  that  had  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince. 
This  “  imperial  hold-up  ”  was  regarded  in  the  United 
States  as  the  act  of  a  “  bully.”  The  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can  maintained  that,  “  The  conduct  of  Germany  under 
the  circumstances  was  the  most  flagrant  piece  of  inter- 

1  Washington  ( D .  C.)  Evening  Star ,  November  29,  1897. 

2  Ibid.,  November  30,  1897. 
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national  bullying  that  has  occurred  in  this  part  of 
the  world  for  many  years.”1 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  much  disturbed  at  Ger¬ 
many’s  procedure:  “  The  position  of  Germany  seems 
utterly  unjustifiable.  .  .  .  The  bullying  of  feeble  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  by  European  powers  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  this  country.”2 

“  From  the  ordinary  version  of  the  events,”  said  the 
Boston  Transcript,  “  it  looks  as  if  Germany  committed 
the  act  of  an  international  highwayman,  on  the  weak  and 
was  in  a  hurry  to  collect  a  tribute  from  fear  that  arbitra¬ 
tion  would  show  she  had  no  case.”3 

Bismarck  was  much  annoyed  at  the  “  arrogance  ” 
with  which  America  dealt  with  the  outrageous  demands 
of  Berlin  upon  a  poor,  weak,  Caribbean  state;  but  much 
of  the  Chancellor’s  resentment  “  may  have  been  due  to 
the  feeling  that  home  industries  ought  to  be  protected.”  4 
At  any  rate  this  was  regarded  by  Americans  as  an 
attempt  of  the  Kaiser  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  which  would  make  possible  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  German  fleet  in  the  Caribbean  and  it  was  met 
by  a  stern  “Hands  off!”5  This  episode  occurred  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  German  seizure  of  Kiao  Chau  and 
aroused  additional  suspicions  among  Americans  as  to 
the  manner  which  Germany  chose  to  use  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  “  protection  ”  for  German  citizens  in  distant 
lands.6 

1  December  8,  1897. 

2  December  1,  1897. 

3  December  10,  1897. 

4  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  December  6,  1897. 

6  New  York  Herald,  March  7,  1902. 

6  Keim,  Jeannette,  Forty  Years  of  German-Political  Gelations,  p.  277. 
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In  July,  1914,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World’s 
War  Germany  made  another  attempt  to  secure  a  coaling 
station  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas  in  Haiti  as  part  payment  for 
an  old  debt  and  a  new  loan.  In  addition  the  Kaiser  was 
also  to  obtain  control  over  certain  customs  in  Haitian 
ports,  but  Germany  promised  that  Berlin  would  under¬ 
stand  no  other  arrangements.  To  this  proposition  the 
State  Department  made  a  very  positive  answer  saying 
that  neither  foreign  mercantile  interests  nor  any  other 
interests  proceeding  from  outside  the  American  hemi¬ 
sphere  could  be  so  extended  as  even  to  constitute  a  joint 
control  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  government  or  admin¬ 
istration  of  any  independent  American  state. 

Of  course  Germany  denied  that  she  intended  to  virtu¬ 
ally  take  control  of  Haiti  but  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
insisted  that  even  the  denial  aroused  more  anxiety  than 
it  allayed  while  it  also  served  both  as  a  hint  and  a  warn¬ 
ing.1  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  saw  in  this  Euro¬ 
pean  control  of  Haitian  finances  the  danger  of  an  in¬ 
definite  German  occupation  which  would  be  an  infraction 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Besides  “  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  see  an  European  Power  .  .  .  planted  on 
one  of  the  approaches  of  the  Panama  Canal.”2 

In  both  these  apparent  attempts  of  Germany  to  es¬ 
tablish  herself  in  the  Caribbean  American  public  opinion 
united  in  severely  condemning  the  Kaiser  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  “  arrogant  manners.”  3 

As  early  as  May,  1901,  Official  Beports  in  the  Navy 
Department  state  that  there  had  been  surveys  and  in- 

1  Literary  Digest,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  1303. 

*  Ibid. 

3  Chicago  Tribune,  December  9,  1897. 
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spections  by  German  warships  of  the  Santa  Margarita 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  with  a  view  of 
occupying  them  as  a  naval  base.  Whereupon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  sent  the  following  instructions  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Berlin,  “  Having  in  view  the 
long  declared  and  widely  known  policy  of  the  United 
States,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  European  power  to 
acquire  the  Venezuelan  coast-island  of  Margarita  would 
be  the  source  of  concern  to  tills  Government,  if  not  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  cordial  and  frank  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  such  power.” 
Later  Secretary  Hay  “  learned  that  the  Kaiser  was  se¬ 
cretly  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  two  harbors,  ‘  for 
his  personal  use,’  whatever  that  meant  —  on  the  desolate 
coast  of  Lower  California.”  To  Americans  these  reports 
seemed  to  be  an  intention  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  ignore  the  well-known  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Just  why  Germany  did  not  press  these  negotiations  is 
still  not  known.  But  for  whatever  cause  the  trans¬ 
actions  were  never  completed.1  “  The  United  States,” 
said  the  New  York  World,  “  does  not  think  Germany 
will  seize  the  islands  but  it  will  not  surprise  the  Naval 
men  if  Germany  establishes  a  colony  in  the  islands  and 
makes  a  convenient  place  of  refuge  and  a  coaling  station.”2 
These  German  activities  led  to  certain  inquiries  being 
addressed  to  Berlin.  The  answers  always  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  the  occupation  of  the  islands.  “  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  very  powerful  squadron  of  Dewey’s  fleet  was  con¬ 
centrated  within  striking  distance  (of  the  islands)  .  .  . 

1  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  284. 

2  May  7,  1901. 
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when  the  ‘  manoeuvres  ’  of  the  Caribbean  were  officially 
declared  ended.”1 

Here  again  America  defeated  the  burning  desire  of 
Germany.  This  time  the  Kaiser  was  brought  to  see 
that  we  were  opposed  not  only  to  his  military,  debt¬ 
collecting  methods  but  also  to  his  peaceful,  diplomatic 
manner  of  obtaining  any  permanent  position  in  the 
Caribbean  or  even  in  Mexico.  With  every  attempt  of 
Germany  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  became 
increasingly  anti-German.  Even  if  struggling  American 
Republics  were  in  debt  to  Germany  it  was  felt  by  the 
United  States  that  no  amount  of  money  could  justify 
the  actions  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  against  a 
weak  one.  Yet  it  must  be  understood  the  United  States 
did  not  wish  or  even  suggest  that  a  State,  however  weak 
or  poor,  be  not  compelled  to  pay  its  just  obligations. 
But  the  United  States  could  not  come  to  approve  of  the 
sly  procedure  with  which  Germany  sent  her  warships 
and  diplomats  upon  various  “  investigating  expedi¬ 
tions.” 

Perhaps  the  most  definite  attempt  that  Germany 
made  to  secure  her  ends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
that  against  Venezuela  (1901-1904).  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  Haiti,  Venezuela  had  long  been  a  debtor  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  latter  had  made  various  efforts  to  collect 
the  amount  but  Venezuela  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 
internal  unrest,  and  besides  had  no  money  with  which  to 
pay.  There  was  also  a  technical  point  at  issue  for  the 
debts  arose  out  of  civil  wars.2  While  some  of  the  money 

1  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  February  13,  1933. 

1  Fifty-eighth  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  H9.  Venezuelan  Arbitration  before 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  1903,  p.  816. 
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was  due  Germany  as  a  State,  other  amounts  were  claims 
of  individuals  for  destruction  of  private  property  in 
Venezuela  during  the  various  civil  wars.  The  United 
States  having  grown  to  question  the  “  debt-collecting 
propensities  ”  of  Germany  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
began  to  fear  that  this  was  but  another  scheme  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  we 
had  no  objections  to  legitimate  debt-collecting  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  European  powers  in  this  hemisphere,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  we  could  not  possibly  stand  sponsor  for  all 
small  governments  to  the  extent  of  shielding  them  in  the 
evasion  of  their  just  obligations.  But  what  we  could 
not  permit  was  that  creditors  of  small  nations  make  such 
“  debt-collections  on  a  land-grabbing  basis,”1  insisted 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

Berlin  anticipating  what  our  attitude  might  be 
towards  her  new  venture  hastened  to  deliver  the  follow¬ 
ing  Promemoria  to  our  State  Department,  under  date  of 
December  11,  1901: 

“  .  .  .  We  consider  it  of  importance  to  let  first  of  all 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  know  about  our 
purposes  so  that  we  can  prove  that  we  have  nothing  else 
in  view  than  to  help  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
suffered  damages,  and  we  shall  first  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  only  the  claims  of  those  German  citizens  who  have 
suffered  in  the  Civil  War.  .  .  . 

“  We  declare  especially  that  under  no  circumstances 
do  we  consider  our  proceedings  the  acquisition  or  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory.  .  .  . 
After  the  posing  of  an  ultimatum,  first,  of  the  blockade 


1  December  25,  1901. 
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of  all  the  more  important  Venezuelan  harbors  —  that 
is,  principally  the  harbors  of  La  Guayra  and  Porto 
Cabello  would  have  to  be  considered  as  an  appropriate 
measure  of  coercion.  ...  If  this  measure  does  not  seem 
efficient,  we  would  have  to  consider  the  temporary 
occupation  on  our  part  of  different  Venezuelan  harbor- 
places  and  the  levying  of  duties  in  those  places.”1 

To  the  above  note  President  Roosevelt  promptly 
replied  (December  16,  1901),  that  “  The  President 
appreciates  the  courtesy  of  the  German  Government  in 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  referred 
to.  .  .  .  The  President  believes  no  measures  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter  by  agents  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
purposes  above  set  forth  of  His  Majesty  the  German 
Emperor.”2 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Germany  constituted  what 
she  chose  to  call  a  “  pacific  blockade,”  “  that  is  a  block¬ 
ade  that  would  touch  likewise  the  ships  of  neutral  powers, 
in  as  much  as  such  ships,  although  a  confiscation  of  them 
would  not  have  to  be  considered,  would  have  to  be  turned 
away  and  prohibited  until  the  blockade  should  be 
raised.”3  While  the  United  States  made  no  reply  to 
this  announcement  of  Germany  it  refused  to  recognize  it. 
The  general  attitude  of  the  American  people  was  well 
expressed  by  the  Boston  Herald,  when  it  said:  “  We 
don’t  want  to  fight,  but  b’jingo,  the  German  fleet  had 
better  not  come  too  near  to  Venezuela!”4  Thus  the 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1901,1902.  Fifty-seventh  Cong.,  1st  Se3s. 
House  Docs.  p.  192. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

1  Moore,  J.  B.  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  140. 

4  December  21,  1901. 
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matter  rested  for  practically  the  entire  year.  In  the 
meantime  another  civil  war  was  in  progress  in  Venezuela 
and  Germany  seized  upon  it  as  the  opportune  time  for 
renewing  her  claims,  so  December  8,  1902,  Germany 
issued  a  final  ultimatum  to  President  Castro  stating 
that  if  a  satisfactory  answer  was  not  forthcoming  the 
“  Imperial  Government  would  be  compelled  to  take 
measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  German  claims.”1 

Now  Venezuela  was  debtor  not  only  to  Germany  but 
also  to  England  and  Italy  and  other  lesser  nations.  The 
Kaiser  thought  by  pressing  his  case  the  Venezuelans 
would  rise  against  him  which  would  give  him  further 
reasons  for  occupying  some  of  their  seaboard  towns. 
But  not  to  make  his  plot  too  evident  he  happened  upon 
the  scheme  of  forming  an  alliance  of  the  creditor  nations 
and  thus  make  his  attempt  take  on  the  appearance  of 
an  international  affair.  He  was  especially  anxious  to 
persuade  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  join  him.  It  is 
not  fully  known  just  how  England  was  enticed  into  the 
scheme.  The  claims  of  Italy  were  of  no  great  sum  but 
her  presence  added  prestige  to  the  undertaking.2  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Venezuela,  December  12,  1902, 3  and  Italy  followed 
in  a  few  days.  The  affairs  of  the  two  former  allies  were 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Consul  to 
Venezuela,  Mr.  Bowen. 

Up  until  this  time  Germany  had  insisted  in  main¬ 
taining  her  “  pacific  blockade  ”  of  the  Venezuelan  ports. 
The  United  States  while  not  denying  the  possibility  of 

1 Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1903,  p.  420. 

2  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  285;  and  Chicago  Tribune,  December  9, 
1902. 

3  Moore,  J.  B.  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  140. 
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the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  “  pacific  blockade,” 
stated  that  it  could  not  acquiesce  in  any  extension  of 
such  a  doctrine  as  to  affect  “  the  rights  of  states  not 
parties  to  the  controversy,  or  discriminate  against  the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations.”1  So  when  England 
joined  Germany  they  agreed  to  make  it  a  warlike  block¬ 
ade.  This  naturally  aroused  our  State  Department  to 
the  serious  possibilities.  Ambassador  Tower  imme¬ 
diately  sought  out  Dr.  von  Muehlberg  who  assured  the 
former  “  that  the  united  powers  did  not  then  intend  to 
make  a  declaration  of  war,  or  to  take  any  hostile  step 
beyond  the  declaration  of  a  warlike  blockade.”2 

For  the  time  being  American  public  sentiment  seemed 
satisfied  that  Germany  was  sincere  in  her  role  of  simply 
acting  as  debt-collector,3  and  that  “  Germany  and  the 
United  States  had  an  unofficial  understanding  concern¬ 
ing  this  matter  ”  and  that  “  no  one  need  apprehend 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  become  pos¬ 
sessor  of  Venezuelan  territory.” 4  Yet  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  project  was  “  short-sighted  ”  and  that  “  if 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  had  been  less  precipitate  ” 
and  “  had  waited  just  a  little  longer.  ...  a  favorable 
settlement  would  have  been  forthcoming.”5  America 
had  hoped  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  for  we  argued  money  would  be  saved  by  it.  “  More 
is  being  spent  for  coal  and  ammunition  than  the  allies 
will  be  able  to  squeeze  out  of  Venezuela.” 6 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  141. 

2  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1903,  p.  422. 

3  Washington  ( D .  C.)  Evening  Post,  December  23,  1902. 

4  Chicago  Tribune,  December  21,  1901. 

6  Ibid,  December  16,  1902. 

« Ibid. 
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The  general  feeling  as  expressed  in  papers  from  all 
sections  of  our  country  ( Boston  Journal,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Indianapolis  News,  St.  Louis  Republican,  Savannah 
News,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Evening  Star,  etc.),  was  that 
Venezuela  should  be  compelled  to  pay  her  just  obliga¬ 
tions  but  that  the  methods  used  should  stop  short  of  a 
permanent  occupation  of  ports  or  other  territory.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  there  was  general  irritation  expressed 
as  the  severity  of  the  methods  employed  by  Germany 
even  if  we  did  not  at  first  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
statement  of  the  German  Government  that  it  aims 
simply  to  collect  a  long-standing  account. 1 

The  very  day  after  diplomatic  relations  had  been 
severed  between  Venezuela,  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
German  war-ships  appeared  in  Venezuelan  waters,  seized 
the  fleet  of  the  latter  and  proceeded  to  sink  some  of  the 
captured  vessels.  This  sinking  of  several  “  diminutive 
wholly  unseaworthy  craft,”  as  Germany  described  them, 
“  was  considered  by  her  ‘  as  an  insignificant  incident,’  ”2 
quoted  the  Springfield  Republican. 

“  These  ships,”  it  was  said,  “  might  have  been  held 
as  part  payment  of  the  debt.  But  they  are  sunk  in  the 
sea  and  after  the  nation  has  been  deprived  to  that  extent 
of  value  that  it  will  cost  large  sums  to  replace,  it  is  still 
to  be  compelled  to  discharge  its  debt  to  Germany  to  pay 
its  full  pound  of  flesh,  blood,  bones  and  all.  Pity  tends 
to  verge  into  sympathy  for  a  feeble  people  thus  crowded 
by  a  powerful  one.”3  The  feeling  was  general  that  the 
destruction  of  these  ships  was  a  “  wanton  sacrifice  of 

1  Outlook,  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  412. 

2  December  18,  1902. 

8 Boston  Herald ,  December  13,  1902. 
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property  ”  and  that  in  a  “  brutal  as  well  as  a  bullying 
manner.” 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  this  undertaking  the  next 
thing  attempted  by  the  German  cruisers  was  the  bom¬ 
barding  of  Fort  Puerto  Cabello.  This  aroused  great 
excitement  not  only  in  Venezuela  but  also  in  the  United 
States.  Fortunately  the  fort  was  only  slightly  damaged. 
Considering  that  Germany  called  the  sinking  of  the 
Venezuelan  boats  “  an  insignificant  incident,”  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  remarks  “that  the  bombardment  itself 
was  only  a  delicate  attention  ”  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  whole  situation  had  been  full 
of  anomalies,  —  acts  of  war  while  protesting  that  peace 
existed,  —  sinking  of  ships  as  a  kind  of  diversion,  —  bom¬ 
bardment  of  a  miserable  port  as  a  token  of  friendship!1 

Venezuela  now  turned  to  the  United  States  and  while 
“  we  did  not  admire  the  manner  in  which  she  discharged 
the  duties  pertaining  to  their  form  of  Government  ” 
yet  we  were  “  inclined  to  pity  and  then  to  have  sym¬ 
pathy  ”  for  them  in  their  present  straits.2  It  was  just 
a  little  difficult  to  see  what  “  Germany  could  gain  by 
resorting  to  such  extreme  measures.  Money,  not 
revenge  is  what  is  wanted.”3  Certainly  no  one  thought 
Germany  had  sufficient  ground  for  her  summary  actions 
toward  a  weak  state  although  some  did  not  understand 
why  America  felt  any  deep  concern  in  the  Venezuelan 
Affair,  —  for  Germany  had  given  full  and  satisfactory 
assurances  as  to  her  policy  in  attacking  Venezuela.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  in  all  cases  of  European  action 

1  December  15,  1902. 

2  Boston  Herald ,  December  13,  1902. 

3  Chicago  Tribune,  January  11,  1902. 
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against  Latin-Americans  the  people  of  the  United  States 
instinctively  distrust  European  motives.  We  have  had 
reason  to  distrust  them  in  the  past  or  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  would  not  exist.  The  manner  in  which  Germany 
had  been  conducting  the  blockade  was  not  entirely  reas¬ 
suring  to  Americans.  Yet  pending  further  development 
and  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  proof  of  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  intention  on  the  part  of  Germany,  the  Boston  Even¬ 
ing  Transcript  thought  such  ground  for  suspicion  as  the 
above  should  not  be  unduly  dwelt  upon.1 

“  Of  course  no  one  denies  that  a  nation  has  a  right 
to  collect  debts  due  its  subjects,  but  it  heretofore  has 
not  been  considered  good  policy  to  do  so  ”  .  .  .  said  the 
Nation.  “  If  the  German  Government  is  deliberately 
to  turn  itself  into  a  debt-collecting  agency,  it  will  have 
its  hands  full.”2  This  attack  of  Germany  on  Venezuela 
awakened  America  to  the  situation  as  it  was.  It  caused 
the  United  States  Congress  to  order  the  building  of  five 
battleships  instead  of  two  as  formerly  planned.3  “  In 
the  larger  political  and  international  aspect  of  the 
Venezuelan  affair  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  reason 
for  some  anxiety  at  Washington,”4  declared  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  had  kept  a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  entire  controversy.  He  thought 
“  there  was  real  danger  that  the  blockade  would  finally 
result  in  Germany’s  taking  possession  of  certain  cities  or 
custom-houses.”5  “This  would  secure  for  the  Kaiser 

'January  9,  1903. 

-  Nation,  Vol.  LXXIV,  p.  22. 

3  Harper’s  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  181. 

*  Washington  ( D .  C.)  Evening  Post,  December  15,  1902. 

5  Roosevelt,  Autobiography,  p.  553. 
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the  foothold  he  craved  on  the  American  coast  within 
striking  distance  of  the  projected  Canal,  and  Venezuela, 
unable  to  ward  off  his  aggression,  would  certainly  be 
helpless  to  drive  him  out.”1 

Through  President  Roosevelt  the  American  Minister 
to  Venezuela,  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  was  granted  full 
powers  to  serve  as  Special  Commissioner  for  Venezuela 
in  her  negotiations  with  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  December  19,  1902,  Germany  and  England 
agreed  to  have  their  claims  come  before  a  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  asked  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
act  as  arbitrator.2  England  found  that  her  German 
partnership  was  not  working  very  well  so  was  glad  for 
the  opportunity  of  arbitration3  says  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  Italy,  too,  readily  acquiesced  in  this  peaceable 
means  of  coming  to  terms.  Germany  alone  remained 
obdurate,  for  a  time,  regarding  some  of  the  details.4 
Upon  former  occasions  Germany  had  suggested  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  even  now  was  not  absolutely  opposed  to  it,  in 
principle,  but  she  found  a  multitude  of  small  adjust¬ 
ments  which  had  to  be  made  before  she  could  enter  into 
the  agreement.5  Actually  there  were  some  of  the  claims 
of  Germany  which  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  law 
court.  Germany  had  wanted  President  Roosevelt  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  personally;  she  also  wanted  to 
reserve  some  of  her  claims  for  private  settlement.  The 
Springfield  Republican  felt  that  President  Roosevelt 
might  have  regarded  it  as  an  honor  personally  to  act  as 

1  Thayer,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  p.  220. 

2  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1903,  p.  420. 

3  December  16,  1902. 

4  Latane,  From  Isolation  to  Leadership,  p.  50 

6  December  20,  1902. 
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arbiter  in  this  case,  but  he  saw  some  unpleasantness  in 
the  work.  And  while  desiring  not  to  shirk  any  responsi¬ 
bility  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  undertake  he 
decided  that  if  the  Powers  insisted  he  would  accept  the 
obligation.  There  was  a  feeling  among  Americans 
that  President  Roosevelt  ought  to  act.1 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  declined  to  accept  the 
position  of  peace-maker,  but  was  successful  in  having 
the  entire  matter  brought  before  the  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  at  The  Hague.  The  United  States  certainly  played 
the  part  of  a  real  diplomat,  for  through  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  arbitration  was  made  possible,  and  then  by  a 
series  of  equally  skilful  manoeuvers  the  matter  was 
referred  to  The  Hague.  “  The  German  Emperor,” 
the  Review  of  Reviews  maintained,  “  with  his  views  of 
sovereignty,  favored  a  settlement  by  the  personal  head 
of  a  neutral  state  rather  than  a  standing  board  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  experts.  ...  In  fact  Germany  was  greatly 
disappointed  that  President  Roosevelt  did  not  act  in  his 
characteristic  way.”2  “  Germany  received  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  arbitration  rather  sourly  and  with  evident  disap¬ 
pointment,  lest  Germany  might  be  cheated  out  of  a 
chance  to  commit  further  acts  of  aggression,  and  smash 
additional  Venezuelan  crockery.  .  .  .  German  sentiment 
seemed  to  demand  a  chance  to  use  the  new  and  untried 

55  o 

navy.  3 

Once  that  arbitration  had  been  determined  upon, 
(December  19,  1902),  England  and  Italy  withdrew 

1  December  23,  1902. 

»  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  132. 

5  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  21. 
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their  squadrons  from  Venezuelan  waters,1  but  Germany 
on  the  very  next  day,  December  20,  1902,  declared  a 
blockade  of  Puerto  Cabello  and  Maracaibo.2  This  act 
was  especially  irritating  to  the  United  States  where  it 
was  considered  a  folly  to  continue  the  blockade  during 
arbitration.  Typical  of  this  feeling  is  the  following  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “  It  will  only  further 
hinder  commerce  and  make  the  power  to  pay  still  less. 
It  is  a  good  policy  for  creditors  to  help  their  debtor  to  his 
feet.  .  .  .  Economically,  governments  will  avoid  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  blockading  squadron  on  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  coast,  and  prudent  governments  will  avoid  dangers 
of  complications  with  other  powers  which  an  effective 
blockade  may  entail.”3 

While  negotiations  for  arbitration  were  being  con¬ 
cluded  Washington  was  startled  by  the  news  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  bombarded  Fort  San  Carlos  (January  17, 
1903),  without  provocation,  and  that  the  attack  was 
premeditated  and  planned  in  Berlin.4 

Harper's  Weekly  was  especially  violent  in  denouncing 
this  latest  activity  of  Germany:  “  There  was  apparently 
no  provocation  from  the  Venezuelan  side,  nor  any  warn¬ 
ing  or  preliminary  notice,  or  what  not  from  the  German 
side.  Captain  Eckerman  of  the  Panther  seems  to  have 
opened  fire  on  the  fort,  acting  on  the  general  neo-Teu- 
tonic  principle,  ‘  Wherever  you  see  a  fort,  shoot  at  it.’ 
To  his  great  surprise  this  particular  fort  shot  back,  and 
not  only  shot  back,  but  shot  to  some  purpose.  Explo¬ 
sions  on  board  followed  this  return  fire  and  two  Germans 

1  Latane,  From  Isolation  to  Leadership ,  p.  50. 

2  Moore,  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  141. 

3  January  4,  1903. 

4  Springfield  Republican,  January  17,  1903. 
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were  killed.  .  .  .  Then  the  ship  steamed  away.”  Natu¬ 
rally  there  was  great  excitement  in  Venezuela  over  the 
attack  but  “  in  Caracas  the  streets  were  filled  with 
people,  triumphant  crowds,  wild  with  delight  over  the 
defeat  of  the  haughty  Teutons.”1 

The  American  press  unanimously  doubted  the  good 
faith  of  the  Germans  in  Latin  America.  The  Outlook 
held  that,  “It  is  certainly  difficult  to  apply  any  other 
name  than  war  to  the  bombardment,  day  after  day,  of 
Fort  San  Carlos,  by  three  German  war-ships,  with  its 
active  and  continued  defense,  the  destruction  of  a  fish¬ 
ing  village,  and  the  enforcement  of  a  blockade  so  closely 
maintained  that  it  is  reported  that  twelve  fishermen  on 
a  little  island  were  cut  off  from  their  supplies  and  starved 
to  death.  .  .  .  The  prestige  of  Germany,  so  the  German 
Chancellor  declared,  required  these  things.  .  .  .  But 
public  opinion  in  America  does  not  consider  that  prestige 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  acts  of  force  towards  a  weak 
nation,  acts,  certainly  not  absolutely  necessary,  even  if 
technically  justified,  and  especially  to  be  regretted 
because  they  occurred  precisely  when  the  prospects  of  a 
amicable  arbitration  are  most  satisfactory.”2 

Harper  s  Weekly  criticized  Germany  most  severely 
maintaining  that,  “  Such  a  tactless  exhibition  of  vindic¬ 
tiveness  and  brutality,  even  if  technically  warranted, 
was  calculated  to  exasperate  the  Venezuelans  .  .  .  and 
to  provoke  them  to  withdraw  the  overtures  which  Mr. 
Bowen  .  .  .  had  been  empowered  to  make.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  explain  the  course  of  the 
German  Admiral  in  Venezuelan  waters,  except  upon  the 

1  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  181. 

2  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  229. 
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hypothesis  that  what  Emperor  William  desired  was  not 
an  early  peace,  but  a  prolonged  war,  which  would  have 
given  him  an  excuse  for  doing  the  very  thing  that  he 
disclaimed  a  wish  to  do,  viz.,  for  landing  troops  on  the 
Venezuelan  mainland,  occupying  Caracas,  and  retaining 
it  for  an  indefinite  period.”1 

The  New  York  Herald  declared,  “  There  was  una¬ 
nimity  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  protesting 
against  this  aggressive  action,”2  —  “this  piece  of 
treacherous  misconduct  of  the  German  Emperor.”3 
The  Boston  Herald  inquired,  “  What  has  the  Kaiser 
up  his  Venezuelan  sleeve?  Have  we  no  pact  to  denounce 
the  Goth  and  the  Shameless  Hun?  ”4 

It  is  notable  that  this  attack  of  the  Panther  upon  the 
Venezuelan  fort  was  after  Dewey  had  left  Caribbean 
waters.  This  fact  was  seized  upon  by  Americans  who 
declared,  “  That  it  occurred  after  the  fleet  had  been  dis¬ 
solved  ...  is  proof  that  Germany  was  simply  biding 
her  time  to  make  a  display  of  offensiveness  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  she  was  contemptuous  of  our  power.”5 

At  first  Germany  insisted  that  the  attack  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  her  honor  but  the  United  States  inter¬ 
preted  the  “  attack  upon  a  mud  fort  and  a  collection  of 
naked  fishermen  ” 6  quite  differently.  Then  His  Imperial 
Majesty  sought  justification  for  the  acts  of  his  seamen 
by  declaring  that  the  Panther  had  been  fired  upon  first 
and  that  she  was  only  defending  herself.  This  met  with 

*  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  227. 

2  February  2,  1903. 

8  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  135. 

4  January  21,  1903. 

8  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  January  27,  1903. 

6  New  York  Evening  Post,  January  27,  1903 
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little  sympathy  among  our  citizens  who  stated  that  even 
if  Venezuela  fired  the  first  shot,  “  the  event  has  left  the 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  impartial  observers  that 
Germany  wanted  to  show  what  her  navy  could  do  — 
but  that  she  chose  an  inauspicious  time  for  making  that 
demonstration.” 1 

Fortunately  for  all  parties  concerned  the  “  United 
States  Congress  acted  with  great  temperance  throughout 
this  whole  Venezuelan  affair,”  said  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  “  Congress  has  been  profoundly  stirred  and  has 
been  in  a  mood  of  suppressed  anxiety.  While  it  feels 
profoundly  on  the  subject  it  has  refrained  from  doing 
anything  to  embarrass  the  Administration  in  its  policy 
of  seeking  to  bring  about  wholly  by  diplomacy  not  only 
an  amicable  settlement  of  all  difficulties  but  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  future  peace  of  both  Americas.”2 
.  .  .  “  Our  Government  is  proceeding  with  due  delibera¬ 
tion.  ...  It  has  not  been  strenuous  but  because  it  has 
not  been  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  it  has  been  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  our  interests.”3 

Among  a  small  group  of  Americans  there  was  a  feeling 
that  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  Panther 
and  excused  its  activities  on  the  ground  that  “  it  was 
probably  a  part  of  that  almost  irrepressible  recklessness 
and  assertiveness  on  the  part  of  German  forces  as  shown 
by  German  troops  in  the  recent  Pekin  expedition,  — 
by  the  German  ships  which  annoyed  Dewey  in  the  Manila 
days  of  ’98,  and  more  freshly  manifested  by  the  behavior 
of  German  naval  officers  throughout  this  entire  Venezue- 

1  New  York  Evening  Post ,  January  27,  1903. 

2  January  27,  1903. 

*  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  February  3,  1903. 
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lan  expedition.”1  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  that  the  “  mailed  fist  ”2  activities 
of  German  war-ships  in  Venezuelan  waters  were  due  to 
“  pretty  straight  tips  from  home  rather  than  to  individual 
naval  blunderings.” 3 

Perhaps,  however,  the  question  of  responsibility  for 
the  Venezuelan  demonstrations  may  be  the  better  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  noted,  as  reported  in  the  NewYork 
Herald,  that  “  the  Kaiser  congratulated  by  cable  the 
Commodore  of  the  German  ships  for  the  seizure  of 
Venezuelan  ships  and  the  bombardment  of  the  forts;4 
while  Commodore  Scheder  of  the  Panther  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  Second  Class, 
with  oak  leaves,  and  all  the  other  German  Commanders 
of  the  German  vessels  belonging  to  the  Venezuelan 
blockading  squadron  were  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Eagle  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Class,  and  first 
officers  and  chief  engineers  of  the  ships  .  .  .  received 
minor  decorations.”5 

In  the  meantime  the  representatives  of  the  three 
belligerents,  with  Mr.  Rowen  acting  for  Venezuela, 
were  anxiously  trying  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  terms  for 
settlement.  An  agreement  was  practically  reached  by 
which  the  three  allies  were  each  to  receive  £5,500. 
“  Then  suddenly  Germany  went  back  on  her  word  and 
renewed  her  former  demand  of  $340,000  in  cash.  .  .  . 
Apparently  it  was  the  intention  of  Rerlin  to  make  a 
complication  which  would  .  .  .  defeat  the  negotiations 

1  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XXVII,  p  135. 

2  New  York  Herald,  February  4,  1903. 

8  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  February  24,  1903. 

4  February  21,  1903. 

6  New  York  Herald,  April  24,  1903. 
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and  prolong  the  blockade.  .  .  .  The  result  however  was 
exactly  opposite  from  what  Germany  had  anticipated.”1 
Mr.  Bowen  realizing  that  a  crisis  had  been  reached, 
sent  a  note  to  the  Allies  which  practically  amounted  to 
an  ultimatum.  In  this  note  Mr.  Bowen  stated  that  he 
could  not  accept  in  principle  the  contention  that  “  block¬ 
ades  and  bombardment  of  forts,  and  the  consequent 
killing  of  helpless  men,  women  and  children  entitled  any 
power  or  alliance  of  powers  to  preferential  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  a  civilized  nation.”2  Accordingly  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1903,  there  were  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
series  of  protocols  between  the  Allies  and  Venezuela. 
President  Roosevelt  declining  to  act  as  arbitrator  and 
Mr.  Bowen  refusing  to  recognize  the  increased  demands 
of  Germany,  saying  such  matters  must  come  before  The 
Hague,  further  negotiations  were  entered  into,  May  3, 
1903,  by  which  the  matter  in  question  was  definitely 
submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  final  adjustment.3 
According  to  the  German  Protocol,  referred  to  above,  the 
Imperial  German  Government  agreed  to  lift  the  blockade 
of  the  Venezuelan  ports  and  to  return  to  the  Venezuelan 
Government  men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels  captured 
by  the  German  Naval  forces.4  At  Washington  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  such  transfer  would  take  place  in 
Venezuelan  waters  where  the  ships  had  been  captured, 
but  the  German  commander  informed  the  Venezuelan 
Government  that  the  ships  would  be  turned  over  to 
them  at  Trinidad,  port  of  Spain.  This  interpretation  of 
Germany  was  looked  upon  at  Washington  as  “  petty  ” 

1  American  Reveiw  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  270. 

2  Springfield  Republican,  February  3,  1903. 

3 Fifty-eighth  Cong.,  3rdSess.,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  119,  p.  810. 

1  MacVeagh,  Before  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Appendix,  pp.  180,  181. 
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but  no  official  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  it.  However, 
in  the  meantime  Venezuela  deprived  of  adequate  means 
of  defence  she  could  not  hinder  the  landing  of  munitions 
by  revolutionists,  —  so  in  a  sense  Germany  was  giving 
aid  to  them.1 

The  success  with  which  Mr.  Bowen  finally  succeeded 
in  having  the  entire  Venezuela  controversy  brought 
before  The  Hague  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
triumph  for  American  policy.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
recognizing  this  said,  “  The  propriety  of  consulting  the 
American  Government  before  resorting  to  force  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  State  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been 
admitted  by  Germany.”2  There  was  one  incident, 
however,  which  was  doubtless  the  compelling  factor  in 
persuading  the  Kaiser  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of 
submitting  this  whole  question  to  The  Hague.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
summoned  to  the  White  House  the  German  Ambassador, 
Dr.  von  Holleben,  and  told  him  that  unless  Germany 
consented  to  arbitrate,  the  American  squadron  under 
Admiral  Dewey  would  be  given  orders,  —  say  in  ten  days, 
to  proceed  to  Venezuela  and  prevent  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  from  seizing  any  part  of  Venezuela.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  somewhat  surprised,  but  went  on  to  inform  the 
President  that  the  Kaiser  had  already  refused  to  arbi¬ 
trate  and  suggested  that  —  His  Imperial  Majesty  never 
changed  His  Imperial  mind,3  —  and  therefore  there  could 
be  no  arbitration.  The  President,  realizing  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  told  the  German  Ambassador  that 

1  Springfield  Republican,  February  16,  1903. 

2  January  13,  1903. 

3  Thayer,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  p.  221. 
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it  might  be  well  to  bring  the  matter  before  Berlin  again. 
A  week  passed  and  no  word  came  from  the  Kaiser. 
Yon  Holleben  again  called  upon  the  President,  but  did 
not  mention  the  Venezuelan  affair.  As  the  Ambassador 
was  leaving,  President  Roosevelt  asked  if  there  was  any 
word  from  Berlin.  Receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative  the 
President  informed  the  Ambassador  that  Admiral  Dewey 
would  be  instructed  to  sail  a  day  earlier  than  had  been 
formerly  planned.  Holleben  was  now  very  much  excited. 
The  President  told  him  that  it  was  still  not  too  late  for 
amicable  adjustment  if  only  the  Kaiser  would  agree  to 
arbitrate,  but  that  such  a  promise  must  be  made  within 
the  next  forty-eight  hours  or  Admiral  Dewey  would  be 
ordered  to  put  into  Venezuelan  waters.  The  German 
Ambassador  hastily  withdrew  but  returned  to  the  White 
House  within  thirty -six  hours  with  the  message  that  the 
Kaiser  had  decided  to  arbitrate.1  Germany  and  the 
United  States  had  trembled  for  a  few  brief  hours  on  the 
brink  of  war.  The  above  facts  were  not  made  public  at 
the  time,  but  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  there  was  a 
slight  suggestion  that  Germany  had  been  influenced  in 
some  way.  “  Happily  the  German  Foreign  Office  in 
Berlin  seems  at  last  to  have  awakened  .  .  .  and  to  be 
showing  an  alacrity  and  a  conciliatory  spirit  which  are  of 
the  best  augury.”2 

The  Kaiser  was  not  a  little  irritated  at  having  to  change 
his  “  Imperial  mind  ”  and  sought  out  the  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  as  the  person  upon 
whom  to  vent  his  feelings.  Von  Holleben  was  promptly 
recalled  and  left  the  country  without  again  seeing  the 

1  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  286-288. 
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President  or  making  any  formal  leave-takings.1 
“  Chronic  illness  ”  was  given  as  a  cause  for  his  return  to 
Europe.  The  Review  of  Reviews  scorned  that  as  a  cause 
for  the  Ambassador’s  recall.  “  Ill  health  was  only  an 
excuse.  It  was  not  known  before.  The  recall  was  really 
due  to  his  failure  to  bring  to  pass  a  solution  that  had 
been  wished  at  Berlin.”2 

“  Unfortunate  Dr.  von  Holleben  ”  cries  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  .  .  .  “  But  a  personal  government 
which  makes  its  ministers  and  diplomats  practically 
clerks  and  messengers  of  the  crown  must  not  hope  to 
evade  responsibility  for  their  failures  in  their  respective 
duties.”3 

In  a  few  days  Baron  von  Sternberg  arrived  as  the  new 
German  Ambassador,  bearing  the  greetings  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Baron  stated  that  “  every  time  he  has 
seen  the  Emperor  the  latter  has  emphasized  his  desire  to 
win  the  approbation  of  the  American  people.”  .  .  . 
“  The  Chicago  Tribune  suggests  that,  “  After  the  Baron 
has  been  in  the  country  a  few  days  he  will  be  able  to 
inform  the  Emperor  that  he  can  win  the  approbation  he 
desires  by  receding  from  the  demand  (from  Venezuela) 
in  defense  of  which  something  can  be  said,  but  which 
delays  the  settlement  of  that  Venezuelan  question  which 
has  kept  this  country  in  a  state  of  nervous  uncertainty 
for  more  than  a  month.  The  demand  to  be  a  preferred 
creditor  may  well  be  waived.”4 

Protocols  were  signed  at  Washington,  May  9,  1903, 
whereby  the  Venezuelan  matters  were  to  be  finally 

1  Thayer,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  p.  223. 
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settled  at  The  Hague. 1  Germany  succeeded  in  securing 
practically  all  the  total  sum  claimed  and  the  belligerent 
powers  were  granted  preferential  treatment  in  their 
claims  against  Venezuela.  In  Berlin  the  matter  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  triumph,  but  in  America  many 
thought  “  Germany’s  position  is  commonly  regarded  as 
that  of  the  greedy,  spoiled,  quarrelsome  boy  at  the 
boarding-school  table  who  demands  the  largest  and 
hottest  potato,  and  insists  upon  being  served  first  — 
his  better-bred  and  higher-spirited  comrades  look  on 
without  anger  but  with  undisguised  contempt.”2 

The  claims  of  the  various  debtor  nations  against 
Venezuela  were  very  materially  reduced.  So  through 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  having  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  pass  final  and  impartial 
judgment  on  the  case,  Venezuela  was  not  only  “  spared 
from  territorial  spoliation  by  Germany,”  but  was  also 
saved  large  sums  of  money.3  Many  people  in  the  United 
States  rejoiced  in  the  results  of  The  Hague  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  termination  of  trouble  in  South 
America  would  serve  as  a  precedent  in  future  relations  of 
this  hemisphere  with  Germany. 

Throughout  this  whole  Venezuelan  affair  there  was  a 
feeling  which  was  general  the  country  over  that  Germany 
was  not  primarily  interested  in  collecting  her  debts  but 
that  there  was  an  ulterior  motive  back  of  it  all  and  that 
was  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Ger¬ 
many  has  always  looked  upon  it  as  an  “  international 
impertinence,”  a  “  hindrance  ”  to  her  expansion  in  the 

1 Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1903,  p  195. 

2  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  270. 

3  Springfield  Republican,  February  13,  1903. 
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Western  Hemisphere.1  This  attitude  had  especially 
continued  to  develop  since  the  days  when  Bismarck 
stated  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  “  a  species  of  arro¬ 
gance  peculiarly  American  and  inexcusable.  .  .  .  That 
insolent  dogma.  .  .  .  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  spectre 
that  would  vanish  in  plain  daylight.”2  Maximillian 
Harden  was  quite  as  harsh  when  he  said  that  “  the 
doctrine  should  be  buried,  and  if  the  United  States  are 
unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  interment,  they  may  expect 
to  have  a  war  upon  their  hands  sooner  or  later,”3  while 
a  distinguished  German  soldier  said,  “  there  must  be  no 
talk  of  even  apparent  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  international  law.”4  These  statements  show  us  what 
was  going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  Berlin  diplomacy. 
This  fundamental  principle  of  American  foreign  policy 
has  never  been  formally  accepted  by  any  European 
power  but  some  in  the  United  States  considered  that  the 
Promemoria  sent  by  Germany  to  the  State  Department 
wherein  the  former  made  clear  that  “  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  Venezuelan  territory  be  permanently 
occupied  ”5  was  a  recognition  of  this  American  doctrine. 
The  majority  of  sentiment,  however,  thought  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  so  “  interpret  Germany’s  consulting  us  in 
her  recent  difficulties  with  Venezuela,”6  for  the  Germans 
“  probably  have  not  the  least  respect  for  this  declaration 
of  international  policy,”7  asserted  the  Boston  Herald. 

1  Latane,  From  Isolation  to  Leadership,  p.  133. 

2  Schierbrand,  Germany,  p.  352. 

3  Harper’s  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  19. 

4  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  514. 

6  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Slates,  1901-1902,  p.  192. 

6  American  Foreign  Policy  by  a  Diplomat,  p.  66. 

7  January  5,  1902. 
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It  did  seem  however  that  Germany  was  gradually 
coming  to  modify  her  position  regarding  this  doctrine 
ever  since  the  Spanish-American  War.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  two  facts ;  the  steady  growth  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy  and,  the  desire  of  Germany  to  establish  herself 
in  South  America.  But  Americans  were  very  quick  to 
detect  the  veiled  intent  of  the  Kaiser,  especially  when  he 
undertook  to  bully  a  weak  Latin  American  country. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  First  Annual  Message  to 
Congress  not  only  voiced  the  sentiment  of  this  country 
but  also  he  desired  to  give  Germany  a  timely  warning 
when  he  said:  “  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration 
that  there  must  be  no  territorial  aggrandizement  by  any 
non-American  power  at  the  expense  of  any  American 
power  on  American  soil.  It  is  in  no  wise  intended  as 
hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  Old  World.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  guarantee  any  state  against  punishment  if  it  mis¬ 
conducts  itself  provided  that  punishment  does  not  take 
the  form  of  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non-American 
power.”1  Harpers  Weekly  definitely  asserted  that 
“  in  the  early  days  of  the  Venezuelan  controversy  the 
German  press  was  filled  with  jubilations  over  the  fact 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  blown  sky-high.  .  .  . 
The  point  is  we  were  thus  openly  let  into  the  secret  of 
Germany’s  true  feeling;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
nation  was  solidly  ranged  beside  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in 
his  determination  to  blow  our  foreign  policy  into  the 
air.”2  Even  German  professors  said  that  the  “  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  a  bugaboo  fit  only  to  frighten  children.”3 

1  Richardson,  James  D.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  X,  p.  440. 

3  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  15. 

3  Harper's  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  101. 
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Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard  University, 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  this  application  of  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  he  said:  “  A  European  power  adjoins  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
and  the  fact  that  England,  at  one  time  their  greatest 
enemy,  abuts  along  this  whole  border  has  never  threat¬ 
ened  the  peace  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  an  instant  calamity  if  Italy  or  England  or  Holland 
gets  hold  of  a  piece  of  land  far  away  in  South  America, 
in  payment  of  debts  or  to  ensure  the  safety  of  misused 
colonists.  .  .  .  The  real  interest  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  South  America  is  solely  that  that  land 
shall  develop  as  far  as  possible,  that  its  enormous  treas¬ 
ures  shall  be  exploited,  and  that  out  of  a  prosperous 
commercial  continent  important  trade  advantages  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States.” 

This  brought  out  a  violent  retort  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  Sun:  “  As  for  our  actual  and  prospective 
traffic  with  Latin  America,  experience  should  have 
taught  us  that  from  all  parts  of  it  which  should  fall  into 
German,  French  or  Italian  hands  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  would  be  debarred.  Then  again,  for 
strategic  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  emphasis,  we,  as 
owners  of  the  Panama  Canal,  could  not  permit  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  Central 
America,  or  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador.  .  .  . 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  formulated  not  for  a  day, 
but  for  all  time.  The  American  people  never  will 
renounce  it.  Never  will  they  suffer  the  New  World  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  partition.”1 

All  through  these  years  Germany  seemed  to  feel  that 


i  April  28,  1904. 
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America  was  skeptical  regarding  the  real  purpose  of  the 
attack  upon  Venezuela,  for  the  Kaiser  frequently  sent 
messages  intending  to  assure  us  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  violating  the  “doctrine.”1  In 
fact  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  of  these  assurances, 
“  Germany’s  conduct  would  have  been  plain.”  Yet  it 
was  not  easy  for  Americans  to  accept  the  idea  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  so  fearful  of  her  ability  to  force  Venezuela  to 
pay  her  debts  that  she  felt  impelled  to  seek  the  moral  and 
physical  support  of  Italy  and  England.2  In  fact  while 
German  diplomats  were  profuse  in  their  expressions  of 
no  intentions  of  seeking  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean  or 
of  securing  territory  in  Venezuela,  German  newspapers, 
some  of  which  were  regarded  as  semi-inspired  organs, 
continued  to  express  “  contempt  for  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  and  to  hint  that  with  the  fast  approaching  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  German  naval  program  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  Germany  may  not  acquire  bases  in  the 
Caribbean  or  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.”3 
The  Kaiser  finally  came  to  feel  that  his  policy  regarding 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  misunderstood  in  this 
country.  In  the  hope  of  clarifying  the  atmosphere  he 
decided  to  send,  with  Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  the 
new  Ambassador,  the  following  message,  as  expressed  in 
colloquial  language  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “  The 
Emperor  has  no  ulterior  designs  and  motives  in  Vene¬ 
zuela;  he  approves  fully  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  would 
not  think  of  acting  contrary  to  it,  even  to  the  extent  of 
obtaining  a  coaling-station  in  Venezuela;  and  that  he 

1  Boston  Evening  Transcript ,  January  19,  1903. 

2  Washington  Evening  Star,  February  16,  1903. 

8  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  25. 
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would  no  more  think  of  violating  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
than  he  would  of  colonizing  the  moon.”1  This  state¬ 
ment  together  with  the  Promemoria2  sent  to  our  State 
Department  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  “  debt-collect¬ 
ing  ”  expedition  was  regarded  by  us  as  an  open  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  that  principle. 3 

There  was  only  one  newspaper  that  expressed  the 
feeling  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  “  not  endangered  ” 4 
and  it  further  states,  “  The  German  Government  had 
taken  unprecedented  pains  to  recognize  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  Ambassador  von  Holleben’s  note  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1901.  .  .  .  Our  Government,  presided  over  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  satisfied  with  the  assurances  offered 
and  at  no  time  has  Germany  gone  beyond  the  bounds  she 
set  for  herself.”5  The  Honorable  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White 
also  sustained  this  general  opinion,  for  he  says:  “  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  no  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter  than  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Per¬ 
severance  of  the  Saints.  .  .  .  There  was  no  more  menace 
to  the  United  States  than  to  the  planet  Saturn.”6 

So  throughout  the  entire  Venezuelan  affair  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  sentiment  was  very  emphatic  against 
the  actions  of  Germany.  The  above  are  only  a  few 
quotations  from  the  mass  of  material  that  is  available  on 
the  subject.  To  one  not  familiar  with  the  situation  it  is 
surprising  to  discover  with  what  vital  interest  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  kept  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation  from  the 

1  February  1,  1903. 

‘‘■Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1901-1902,  p.  192. 

a  Latane,  America  as  a  World  Power,  p.  267. 

4  Springfield  Republican,  December  5,  1902. 

6  Ibid.,  February  5,  1903. 

0  While,  Autobiography,  Vol,  II,  p.  247. 
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sending  of  the  Promemoria  to  the  final  adjustment  of 
all  claims  at  The  Hague.  Public  sentiment  was  unani¬ 
mous  in  condemning  the  “  browbeating  1,1  of  Venezuela 
by  Germany  and  looked  upon  the  methods  of  the 
Teutons  as  wholly  unjust  and  “  unnecessarily  severe.”2 
While  acknowledging  that  debtors  had  a  perfect  right  of 
insisting  upon  payment  the  feeling  of  the  United  States 
was  that  the  demands  and  the  policy  of  action  main¬ 
tained  by  Germany  were  not  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  great  nation.  The  Boston  Herald  was  especially 
strong  in  soliciting  pity  for  Venezuela  in  the  face  of  Ger¬ 
man  severity.  Not  one  organ  but  called  upon  Germany 
to  beware  in  extending  her  debt-collecting  propensities  to 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory. 
Here  we  find  expressed  much  the  same  feeling  against 
German  war  aims  and  methods  which  existed  during  the 
recent  war.  Germany  was  called  the  “  shameless  Hun  ” 
and  there  are  many  references  to  the  manner  in  which 
helpless  women  and  children  and  feeble  old  people  were 
treated  by  the  Kaiser’s  troops.  With  but  one  single 
exception  all  the  newspapers  agreed  that  the  primary 
object  of  Germany  was  to  test  the  real  strength  of  our 
Monroe  Doctrine.3  Even  former  Ambassador  White, 
although  he  saw  no  real  danger  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
does  state  that  the  Kaiser  was  apparently  responsible 
for  the  sending  of  “  German  ships  of  war  and  the  handling 
of  sundry  Venezuelans  with  decided  roughness.”4  There 
was  certainly  sufficient  evidence  against  Germany  to 
greatly  arouse  American  fears.  Why  did  German  sail- 

1  Harper’s  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  520. 

2  Outlook,  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  412. 

s  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  286. 

4  White,  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  246. 
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ors  and  German  soldiers  act  as  they  did  in  Venezuela 
when  the  whole  world  knows  that  the  entire  German  War 
Machine  was  under  the  direct  and  personal  control  of  the 
Kaiser?  If  his  subordinates  disobeyed,  why  were  they 
not  punished,  and  if  they  were  merely  fulfilling  orders, — 
“for  no  German  official  acts  without  instructions”1 — 
why  did  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  continue  to  send  to  the 
Washington  State  Department  a  series  of  notes  whose 
purport  was  to  assure  the  United  States  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  Germany  for  us  and  of  her  respect  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  our  foreign  policy.  Blowing  forts 
to  pieces  and  killing  defenceless  women  and  children  are 
ways  of  expressing  international  amity  unknown  to 
America,  argued  the  American  public.  “  There  was  a 
bumptiousness,  a  surly  unmannerliness,  about  the  whole 
proceeding  which  was  as  displeasing  to  the  world  at 
large  as  it  was  discordant  from  the  better  traditions  of 
German  urbanity  and  culture.  It  was  distressing  to 
see  the  land  of  Kant  and  Goethe  descend  to  mere  bully¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  happiest  outcome  to  the  whole  matter 
would  be  for  Germany  to  realize  that  international 
bullying  does  not  pay,  eithef  in  cash  or  credit.”2  Some 
sought  to  find  an  excuse  for  Germany’s  policy  in  the 
desire  of  Emperor  William  to  break  up  the  “  league  of 
hearts  which  he  seemed  to  think  was  in  the  process  of 
formation  regarding  the  relations  between  England  and 
the  United  States.”3  “But  with  this  failure  and  the 
loss  of  American  friendship,  —  what  has  Germany 

1  Thayer ,Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  293. 

2  Harper's  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  228. 
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gained  in  the  \enezuelan  affair”1  asks  Harper's  Weekly. 
“  Never  again  will  England  join  Germany  in  a  debt¬ 
collecting  expedition,”2  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  must  have  become  painfully  apparent  to  the  Berlin 
authorities,  says  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  “that  Ger¬ 
many  made  no  friends  in  the  United  States  by  her  ma- 
noeuvers  in  the  Venezuelan  affair  but  only  .  .  .  made 
herself  a  laughing  stock  in  this  country.”3 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Chicago, 
April  2,  1903,  expressed  the  attitude  of  America  toward 
this  whole  procedure,  when  he  said:  “  The  concern  of  our 
government  was  of  course  not  to  interfere  needlessly  in 
any  quarrel  so  far  as  it  did  not  touch  our  interests  or  our 
honor,  and  not  to  take  the  attitude  of  protecting  from 
coercion  any  power  unless  we  are  willing  to  espouse  the 
quarrel  of  that  power,  but  to  keep  an  attitude  of  watch¬ 
ful  vigilance  and  see  that  there  was  no  infringement  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  no  acquirement  of  territorial 
rights  by  a  European  power  at  the  expense  of  a  weak 
sister  —  whether  this  acquisition  might  take  the  shape 
of  an  outright  and  avowed  seizure  of  territory  or  of  the 
exercise  of  control  which  would  in  effect  be  equivalent 
to  such  a  seizure.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  hostilities  in  a 
region  so  near  our  own  borders  was  fraught  with  such 
possibilities  of  danger  in  the  future  that  it  was  obviously 
no  less  our  duty  to  ourselves  than  to  humanity  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  put  an  end  to  that.  .  .  .”4  Privately  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  made  the  statement  that  “  there  was  real 

1  Vol.  XL VII,  p.  520. 

2  January  13,  1903. 

3  February  24,  1903. 

4  Addresses  and  Presidential  Messages  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1902-1904,  pp. 

117-120. 
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danger  that  the  blockade  would  finally  result  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  taking  possession  of  certain  cities  or  custom¬ 
houses.”1 

So  throughout  the  long  fist  of  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  the  country  over,  and  in  the  expressions  of  states¬ 
men  and  diplomats  there  was  a  constant  distrust  of 
Germany  in  Venezuela,  and  the  continuation  of  a  growing 
dislike  for  the  practices  of  German  foreign  policy. 

Not  only  in  Venezuela  but  in  other  sections  of  South 
America  did  subjects  of  the  Kaiser  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  Uncle  Sam.  During  the  latter  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Germany  was  reaching  out  into  every 
part  of  the  world  by  means  of  her  trade.  She  was  espe¬ 
cially  successful  in  establishing  good  markets  in  South 
America,  particularly  in  Brazil. 

From  time  to  time,  the  German  Empire  has  been 
credited  with  a  desire  to  possess  itself  with  portions  of 
territory  in  South  America  which  it  might  control  either 
politically  or  commercially.  That  the  desire  has  existed 
and  was  still  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  there  is 
little  doubt.  The  fulfilment  of  this  hope,  however,  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  some  sudden  change  in  world 
politics.  “  There  is  no  doubt,”  says  Enock,  “  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  American  public 
opinion  and  naval  armaments,  the  German  flag  would 
possibly  be  floating  over  large  portions  of  South 
America.”2  German  immigrants  began  to  arrive  in 
South  America  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
These  earliest  German  attempts  at  settlement  met  with 
little  success,  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  organiza- 


1  Theodore  Roosevelt,  An  Autobiography,  p.  553. 

2  Enock,  C.  Reginald.  The  Itepublics  of  Central  and  South  America,  p.  484. 
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tion  or  encouragement  from  the  home  government. 
In  succeeding  years,  however,  both  these  conditions  were 
supplied  and  German  settlements  in  Brazil  flourished. 
Companies  of  Germans  would  band  together  and  buy 
large  tracts  of  land,  where  they  practically  set  up  their 
own  government,  maintained  their  own  schools  and 
customs  and  preserved  their  own  language.  So  pre¬ 
dominantly  German  did  some  of  these  sections  become 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Brazilian  flag  they  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  part  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  Santa  Catherina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Germans 
owned  more  than  4,000  square  miles  of  land,  while  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  population  were  of  German 
origin.  The  Fatherland  kept  in  touch  with  these  colo¬ 
nists  through  various  German  societies.  Among  the  more 
prominent  of  these  was  the  German-Brazilian  Union 
with  headquarters  in  Berlin,  and  branch  offices  in  Brazil. 
The  special  purpose  of  this  society  was  the  maintenance 
of  German  connections  with  those  who  went  to  South 
America.  The  ostensible  end  and  aim  was  to  prevent 
Germans  in  Brazil  from  becoming  “  Brazilianized.” 
But  Brazil  had  her  suspicions. 1  One  author  states 
that  these  holdings  of  Germans  in  Brazil  were  the  size  of 
European  kingdoms,  and  their  power  had  become  so 
absolute  in  at  least  two  states  —  Santa  Catherina  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  —  that  the  Brazilian  Government 
became  anxiously  alarmed.2 

There  is  a  division  of  sentiment  regarding  the  “  Ger¬ 
man  Menace  ”  in  South  America.  Some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  had  no 

1  Vigilans  Sed  Aequus,  German  Ambitions ,  p.  40-41. 

2  Powell,  E.  Alexander,  The  Last  Frontier,  p.  157. 
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need  of  fear  on  account  of  the  relatively  few  Germans  in 
so  large  an  area.  American  magazines,  however,  without 
a  single  exception  questioned  the  sincerity  of  Germans 
in  buying  up  and  settling  certain  de-limited  sections  in 
South  America. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  reported  that  “  Ger¬ 
mans  are  not  swarming  into  Brazil  at  an  alarming  rate.” 1 
It  is  “  absurd  to  think  that  Germany  is  stuffing  Brazil 
with  her  people  in  order  to  break  down  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,”2  says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  explains  the  condition  of  Germans  in 
Brazil  as  follows:  “  If  the  German  colonists  are  not 
molested  they  will  make  trouble  for  nobody.  .  .  .  They 
have  infinite  affection  for  the  Fatherland  .  .  .  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  be  ruled  by  German  officials.”3  .  .  .  “  But  if  they 
should  ever  separate  from  Brazil  it  would  be  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  independent  government  —  not 
of  becoming  a  German  colony.”4  The  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  adds  that  “  The  Germans  in  Brazil  almost  to 
a  man  are  citizens  of  the  new  land.”5  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  were  many  who  thought  that 
Germany  had  a  desire  almost  equal  to  a  determination 
to  realize  her  dream  of  a  transmarine  empire,  and  that 
southern  Brazil  was  looked  upon  as  providing  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  such  an  enterprise.6 

It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that  German  colonists 

1  July  22,  1901. 

2  October  14,  1909. 

3  January  7,  1903. 

4  Chicago  Tribune,  January  7,  1903. 

6  July  22,  1901. 

8  North  American  Review,  Vol.  CLXXVI,  p.  60. 
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sought  out  the  rich  lands  of  southern  Brazil  for  their  new 
homes.1  Some  North  Americans  thought  that  Ger¬ 
many  took  this  way  of  trying  to  show  the  superiority  of 
her  new  navy;  that  she  planned  to  crush  American  sea- 
power  and  then  seize  all  of  South  America.  “Such  peo¬ 
ple,  however,”  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  concludes, 
“think  that  South  America  is  like  Africa.  But  Argentine, 
Brazil,  Chile  are  large,  strong  states  with  big  cities  and 
besides  Germany  in  South  America  would  destroy  the 
European  balance  of  power  which  would  be  resented  in 
Europe.”2  “  Of  course  no  German  statesman  would 
think  of  going  to  war  with  the  United  States  in  order  to 
raise  the  German  flag  over  some  hectic  colony  of  South 
America.  .  .  .  No  German  statesmen  would  gallop  gaily 
into  such  a  conflict  simply  because  there  is  a  fine  pros¬ 
pect  of  sinking  the  American  fleet.  Would  it  pay  in  the 
long  run  to  invite  such  a  rupture?  ”3  inquires  the  Spring- 
field  Republican. 

Secretary  Boot  was  especially  agitated  over  the 
activity  of  Germany  and  the  Germans  in  Brazil,  as  is 
shown  by  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Boston.  He 
stated  that  “  Brazil  feared  lest  German-Brazilians  be 
made  into  German  subjects  and  German  communities 
be  made  into  German  protectorates.”  The  recent 
purchase  of  wild  lands  in  Brazil  by  Germans  who  are 
still  in  the  Fatherland  added  to  the  anxieties  of  the 
Brazilians.  Secretary  Boot  also  claimed  that  German 
papers  speak  of  South  America  as  being  open  to  “  sphere 
of  influence  ”  operations.  Such  words  coming  from  the 

1  Boston  Herald,  January  3,  1902. 

2  May  7,  1901. 

3  December  6,  1902. 
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Secretary  of  War  could  scarcely  serve  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  North  Americans  when  they  reflected  upon  the  proba¬ 
ble  intentions  of  Germany  in  South  America. 1 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  Second  Annual  Message 
to  Congress  also  refers  to  the  dangers  lurking  in  the 
manner  by  which  Germany  was  attempting  to  collect 
her  debts  from  South  America.  In  commenting  on  the 
President’s  Message  Harper's  Weekly  says:  “  There  are 
many  ways  of  killing  a  cat  and  none  of  them  is  unknown 
to  Germany.”  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
strangling  Latin  America  is  “  by  a  confiscation  of  all  or 
most  of  the  customs  revenue.  Another  scheme  is  by  colo¬ 
nization  on  a  large  scale,  thus  infusing  a  strong  German 
element  into  the  political,  social  and  industrial  systems.  ” 
At  this  time  there  were  many  reports  in  the  United 
States  that  there  were  quantities  of  literature  circulating 
in  Germany  regarding  the  Germanization  of  Brazil.2 

There  was  a  feeling  among  Americans,  too,  that  in 
sending  colonials  to  South  America  Germany  was  secretly 
and  carefully  building  up  a  group  “  which  in  case  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  foreign  war,  say  with  Russia, 
France  or  England,  —  one  that  should  require  all  our 
resources  —  Germany  would  find  in  the  preoccupation 
of  our  people  its  opportunity  to  seize  and  firmly  possess 
itself  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.”3  Among  these  colonists  were  those  who  had 
“  formerly  been  looked  upon  as  absconders  from  the 
Imperial  Government.”  “  These  were  now  flattered, 
courted,  and  encouraged  in  all  ways  to  renew  their 

1  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  April  30,  1900. 

2  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  423. 

3  Boston  Herald,  January  5,  1902. 
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intimacy  with  the  Fatherland  and  to  regard  it  their 
real  home.”1 

Public  sentiment  as  represented  by  the  Boston  Herald 
was  quite  vigorous  in  stating  that  were  it  not  for  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  “  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  ” 
that  long  before  this  (1906)  the  Government  of  Berlin 
would  have  at  least  declared  parts  of  South  America  as 
“  within  its  sphere  of  influence,  if  indeed  it  had  not 
formally  annexed  them  as  recognized  colonies  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  same  group  of  Americans  felt  that  Germany 
was  only  watching  and  waiting  and  that  she  intended  to 
seize  sections  of  South  America  whenever  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  incurring  the  risk  of  defeat.  While 
recognizing  that  these  German  emigrants  had  generally 
become  naturalized  many  Americans  had  little  faith  in 
the  process  for  in  this  instance  it  had  not  led  to  a  com¬ 
plete  acceptance  of  the  new  national  conditions,  and  as 
such  “  could  not  in  the  least  be  depended  upon.”2 

There  were  occasional  reports  current  in  the  United 
States  that  Germany  was  granting  financial  aid  to  colo¬ 
nists  in  South  America.  Mr.  Gerard  states  that  during 
the  early  days  of  his  Ambassadorship,  he  found  out  that 
nearly  400,000  Germans  in  Southern  Brazil  were  “  sus¬ 
tained  in  their  devotion  to  their  Fatherland  by  annual 
grants  of  money  for  educational  purposes  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Treasury.”3 

But  what  Germany  forgot  was  that  many  of  these 
so-called  German  Americans  were  some  of  the  Kaiser’s 
“  severest  critics  ”  and  who  “  lacked  sympathy  with  the 

1  Thayer,  The  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  278. 

1  January  22,  1906. 

•  Gerard,  James.  My  Four  Years  in  Germany,  p  205. 
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aristocratic  and  autocratic  form  of  government  which 
existed  in  Germany.  ...  If  the  Kaiser  is  wise,”  the 
New  York  Herald  advises,  “  he  will  give  very  serious 
reflection  to  this  side  of  the  question;  for  if  he  counts 
upon  finding  support  for  his  policy  of  Prussian  aggran¬ 
dizement  in  American  citizens  of  German  origin  he  will 
be  bitterly  disappointed,  and  his  mistake  will  be  costly 
to  him.” 1  In  the  light  of  the  events  of  the  last  five  years 
the  above  lines  sound  strangely  prophetic,  for  “  it  turned 
out  that  the  German-Americans  were  not  yet  entirely 
Prussianized.”2 

The  New  York  Times,  in  commenting  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  Germany  intended  to  conquer  Brazil,  a  country 
of  3,000,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  15,000,000 
inhabitants  dismissed  the  scheme  as  “  too  absurd  to 
discuss,”  but  added  that  “  if  Germany  could  persuade 
that  Republic  to  convey  freely  and  of  its  own  will  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  Brazil  to  the  German  Crown  that 
the  United  States  would  not  undertake  in  any  way  to 
prevent  the  transaction.”3  This  issue  was  immediately 
taken  up  and  directly  opposed  by  the  Baltimore-Ameri- 
can,  which  after  quoting  the  following  sentence  from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine:  “  that  we  should  consider  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  our  peace  and  safety,”  concludes  by  saying  that 
“  it  would  be  difficult  to  twist  this  declaration  so  as  to 
allow  Germany  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  Brazil  or 
any  part  of  that  country.”4 

1  February  2,  1903 

2  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  290. 

3  February  1,  1900. 

4  February  2,  1900. 
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The  presence  of  so  many  Germans  in  Brazil  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  both  the  Brazilians  and 
the  people  in  the  United  States.  “  Diplomatic  wise¬ 
acres  .  .  .  shook  their  heads  about  it  as  portending  the 
Germanization  of  Brazil  and  a  deeply  laid  plan  for 
upsetting  the  Monroe  Doctrine.”1 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  especially  concerned  in  this  sup¬ 
posed  German-American  plot,  for  in  a  letter  to  Cecil 
Spring-Rice,  late  British  Ambassador  at  Washington 
(August  11,  1897),  he  wrote  that  America  should  be 
prepared  “  to  interfere  promptly  if  Germany  ventures  to 
touch  a  foot  of  American  soil.  .  .  .  We  do  not  intend  to 
have  Germans  on  the  continent,  except  as  immigrants, 
whose  children  would  become  Americans  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  if  Germany  intends  to  extend  her  empire 
here  she  would  have  to  whip  us  first.”  A  little  later 
(February  5,  1898),  in  writing  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Moore,  New 
York  City,  Mr.  Roosevelt  states:  “  Of  all  nations 
in  Europe  it  seems  to  me  Germany  is  by  far  the  most 
hostile  to  us.  With  Germany  under  the  Kaiser  we  may 
at  any  time  have  trouble  if  she  seeks  to  acquire  territory 
in  South  America.”2  This  fear  continued  right  on 
through  the  early  twentieth  century,  for  we  find  the 
following  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune:  “It  is  worth 
while  remembering  .  .  .  that  Germany  is  looking  with 
longing  eyes  on  South  America  as  a  likely  field  for  Ger¬ 
man  colonization.”3 

In  1896  Mr.  White,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
on  a  trip  to  South  America,  found  that  a  German  army 

1  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  June  18,  1907. 

2  Bishop,  Joseph  Bucklin,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time.  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
Vol.  LXVI,  p.  520. 

s  October  17,  1910. 
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engineer,  Baron  yon  Steuben  had  made  a  map-making 
tour  over  South  America  and  that  Germany  had  in  her 
possession  maps  on  which  were  noted  all  points  of  strate¬ 
gic  value  on  the  South  American  Continent.  As  late  as 
the  summer  of  1902  Emperor  William  sent  his  gunboat 
Falke  up  the  Amazon  River  for  reconnoitering  purposes. 
Ambassador  White  also  stated  that  “  the  Germans  in 
South  America  laugh  at  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  make 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  Emperor  Wilhelm  will  go  on 
elsewhere,  as  he  has  done  in  Venezuela,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  collecting  debts  and  if  he  refrains  from  annexing 
territory  will  virtually  hold  Latin  American  Republics 
in  his  grasp  by  means  of  mortgages  which  they  are  unable 
to  discharge.  .  .  .  The  demonstration  in  Venezuela  was 
artfully  contrived  to  discover  how  far  the  United  States 
would  permit  foreign  powers  to  go  in  coercion  of  minor 
American  commonwealths.”1 

Germany  made  other  attempts  at  colonization  in 
South  America,  especially  in  Argentine  and  Chile.  In 
the  latter  Republic  Germany  seemed  to  have  more 
influence  than  in  either  Argentine  or  Brazil.  In  fact  so 
thorough  had  their  method  become  that  there  had  come 
into  use  the  term  the  “  Germanization  of  Chile.”2  To 
many  in  the  United  States  it  seemed  that  Germany  was 
working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  building  up  that 
vast  overseas  empire  of  which  the  Kaiser  dreamed,  a 
“Deutchland  liber  Meer.”3 

Summarizing  this  entire  German-South- American 
situation  it  seems  that  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 

1  Harper's  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  19ff. 

2  Enock,  C.  Reginald,  The  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  p.  487. 

3  Powell,  E.  Alexander,  The  Last  Frontier,  p.  167. 
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public  opinion,  as  well  as  by  statements  and  private 
letters  of  officials,  was  sufficiently  concerned  over  the 
danger  of  German  seizure  of  sections  of  South  America  to 
discuss  it  frequently  and  at  length.  While  some  papers 
did  not  believe  in  the  danger,  others  had  a  genuine 
apprehension.  This  discussion  intensified  the  existing 
distrust  and  dislike  of  the  German  Government  and 
German  diplomatic  and  military  methods.  Our  fears 
of  German  Imperialism  once  having  been  aroused  as  in 
previous  incidents,  it  was  difficult  to  allay  them. 

In  1901-03  Germany  again  resorted  to  her  debt¬ 
collecting  habits,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
tried  to  get  a  foothold  in  Santo  Domingo.  For  many 
years  this  Spanish  Republic  had  been  in  a  state  of 
chronic  revolutions  and  civil  wars  during  which  time 
many  foreign  debts  had  been  contracted.  Germany 
decided  that  the  propitious  time  had  arrived  for  her  to 
urge  the  satisfaction  of  her  claims  by  the  use  of  force, 
and  to  take  over  several  of  the  seaports  which  held  the 
custom-houses.  (Just  as  in  the  case  with  Venezuela, 
Germany  sought  the  alliance  with  other  European 
Powers  in  pressing  her  demands.)  When  President 
Roosevelt  learned  of  the  threatened  intervention  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers  he  decided  to  act  at  once,  for  delay 
meant  that  parts  of  Santo  Domingo  would  be  held  by 
various  European  Powers.1  Considering  the  proximity 
of  the  United  States  to  the  West  India  Islands  it  was  pref¬ 
erable  that  the  United  States  rather  than  any  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  should  intervene.2  Through  the  activity  of 
President  Roosevelt  the  “  Republic  was  secured  against 

'Roosevelt,  Autobiography,  p.  548. 

2  Outlook,  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  435. 
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over-seas  aggression.”  This  was  only  another  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  strength  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
Dominican  custom-houses  were  administered  “  peace¬ 
fully,  honestly  and  economically,”  through  a  joint  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Republic  and  the  United  States,  and 
Germany  as  well  as  other  debtor-nations  received  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  claims.1 

True  to  the  cartoons  of  these  days,  it  seemed  that  every 
time  the  German  Kaiser  raised  his  head  and  looked  out 
towards  the  Caribbean  Sea  or  South  America  his  gaze 
was  intercepted  by  Uncle  Sam  vigorously  flaunting  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  loudly  calling  out,  “  Beware! 
Beware!  ” 

What  seemed  to  be  yet  another  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  German  imperialism  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  was  in  connection  with  our  attempts  to  purchase 
the  Danish  West  Indies.  As  early  as  1866-67  Secretary 
Seward  made  a  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of 
the  islands,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
Denmark  was  especially  anxious  to  sell  the  islands  for 
they  were  an  increasing  liability  to  her.  Now  Germany 
had  always  wanted  a  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies 
but  had  been  prevented  on  account  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.2  Germany  had  likewise  always  wanted  Denmark, 
hoping  by  some  means  that  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 
would  become  a  part  of  the  German  Empire.  Such  a 
transaction,  the  Emperor  trusted,  would  secure  for  him 
the  coveted  outposts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
“  stepping-stones  to  more  desirable  places  and  heights 


1  Moore,  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VI,  p.  527. 

2  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  93. 
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beyond.” 1  His  plans  for  the  above,  however,  were  rather 
slow  in  materializing  so  he  set  about  exerting  his  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  Danish  Rigsdag  in  order  to  control  the 
sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  for,  argued  the  Kaiser, 
as  long  as  Germany  could  prevent  Denmark  from  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  islands  she  still  had  a  chance  at  them; 
and  next  to  owning  the  islands  herself  Germany  preferred 
that  they  should  not  change  ownership.2  It  is  said  that 
Germany  always  regretted  not  having  seized  the  islands 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War.3  In  1902, 
Denmark  virtually  offered  the  islands  to  the  United 
States  and  a  treaty  was  duly  drawn  and  signed  by  all  the 
plenipotentiaries  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  document  was  likewise  approved  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag ;  but  it  was  rejected 
by  an  even  vote  in  the  upper  house.4  At  first  this 
rejection  was  explained  as  the  exhibition  of  a  childish  de¬ 
sire  to  reciprocate  the  discourtesy  with  which  the  treaty 
of  1867  had  met  at  the  hands  of  the  American  Senate. 
But  later  and  more  careful  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  treaty  of  1902  failed  through  German  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  certain  members  of  the  Danish 
Rigsdag.  Prince  Waldemar,  acting  under  the  direct 
influence  of  Emperor  Wilhelm,  was  able  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  the  treaty.  So  great  was  his  victory  that 
it  was  celebrated  with  a  semi-public  banquet  at  German 
expense.5  American  public  opinion  was  unanimous  in 
blaming  the  direct  German  influence  in  preventing  the 

1  Bonsul,  Stephen.  The  American  Mediterranean,  p.  10. 

2  Forum,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  346. 

3  Vigilans  sed  Aequus,  German  Ambition,  p.  37. 

4  Moore,  Principles  of  American  Diplomacy,  p.  359. 

1  Bonsul,  The  American  Mediterranean,  p.  22 ff. 
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cession  of  the  islands  in  1902.  “  It  is  a  rather  suggestive 

and  appropriate  sequel  to  these  active  hostile  acts  of 
Germany  that  the  next  move  for  the  cession  of  the 
Danish  Isles  to  the  United  States  was  not  undertaken 
until  Germany  became  so  deeply  involved  in  the  War  of 
Nations  as  to  be  debarred  from  any  renewal  of  her 
former  malplotry.”1 

Germany  had  always  looked  upon  the  Panama  Canal 
project  with  an  envious  eye  and  seriously  objected  to  the 
exclusive  control  that  the  Washington  Government  was 
to  have  of  it.  In  answer  to  these  objections  the  Macon, 
Georgia,  Telegraph  wrote:  “No  country  but  England 
has  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  object  to  these  necessary 
fortifications  at  each  end  of  the  canal,  except  the  right  of 
might  by  which  any  foreign  country  can  sack  the  city  of 
Washington  if  it  is  able  to  do  so.”2  Thayer  also  tells 
us  that  in  1903,  German  agents  were  busy  in  Bogota 
and  that  German  capitalists  announced  their  desire  to 
buy  up  the  French  Company’s  concessions  in  Panama. 
From  all  this,  Thayer  concludes  that  Germany  was  not 
urging  Colombia  to  fulfil  her  obligations  to  the  United 
States. 3 

In  1903  reports  reached  the  United  States  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  attempting  to  get  hold  of  Haiti.  The  familiar 
debt-collecting  process  was  the  means  employed.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  financial  conditions  in  the  island  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  civil  wars  which  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  only  added  to  the  failure  to  meet 
obligations.  Germany  did  as  she  had  in  previous 

1  North  American  Review,  Vol.  CCIV,  p.  390. 

2  Public  Opinion,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  132,  quotes  Telegraph,  Macon,  Georgia, 
February  1, 1900. 

3  Thayer,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  pp.  189-190. 
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instances,  —  championed  one  of  the  factions,  and  in  so 
doing  further  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Americans. 
Public  sentiment  in  this  country  was  unanimous  in 
condemning  these  actions. 1  It  was  said  that  Germany 
had  secretly  attempted  “  to  purchase  from  Spain  a 
mythical  debt  of  $21,000,000  owing  to  it  by  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.”  Should  Germany  succeed  in  this  scheme 
Americans  feared  that  the  Republic  would  be  ultimately 
annexed  to  the  Fatherland,  and  the  Kaiser’s  long  hope 
would  be  realized,  —  the  possession  of  a  naval  base  in  the 
Caribbean.2  As  in  the  case  of  Venezuela  the  United 
States  felt  that  it  could  not  permit  foreign  battleships 
to  force  the  payment  of  even  just  debts  from  weak  Latin 
American  Republics.3  The  following  year  (1905),  the 
United  States  took  charge  of  the  customs  service  and 
maintained  a  good  administration  which  was  satisfactory 
to  all  nations.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  placed 
Haiti  in  the  midstream  of  world  traffic.  In  1914  Ger¬ 
many  renewed  her  demands  for  payment  from  the 
islands,  and  the  very  month  which  marks  the  opening  of 
the  World’s  War  the  Kaiser’s  war-ships  again  threatened 
to  seize  the  Dominican  custom  houses  if  German  claims 
were  not  satisfied. 4  Events  in  Europe  however  diverted 
the  attention  of  Emperor  William  and  the  debt  still 
remains  uncollected. 

A  careful  study  of  American  sentiment  as  expressed 
in  the  various  public  utterances  shows  that  the  United 
States  was  constantly  growing  in  her  distrust  of  German 
ambitions.  In  spite  of  all  the  German  official  protesta- 

1  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  6,  1903. 

2  Chicago  Tribune,  March  21,  1904. 

2  Ibid.,  April  23,  1904. 

*  Independent,  Vol.  LXXIX,  p.  294. 
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tions  of  friendship  for  America  a  feeling  of  suspicion 
continued  to  gather.  Germany  had  made  too  many 
blunders  before  in  her  dealings  with  America  to  be  trusted 
now  in  her  activities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Her 
manner  was  too  haughty,  and  bumptious,  and  autocratic. 
It  did  not  harmonize  with  our  ideals  or  with  those  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics.  So  these  States  likewise 
questioned  Germany’s  motives  and  turned  to  the  United 
States  for  support  and  protection.  If  the  actions  of 
Germany  had  been  in  accord  with  the  status  of  the  weak 
Republics  which  she  attacked  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  American  interference.  Rut  the  very  austerity 
of  Teutonic  manners  compelled  the  general  public  in  the 
United  States  to  think  that  what  Germany  really  wanted 
was  not  the  settlement  of  old  debts  but  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  territory  attacked.  This  long  series 
of  German  threats  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  South 
America  did  much  to  arouse  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  definite  fear  of  German  Militarism  and  German 
Imperialism.  Americans  generally  came  to  realize  that 
German  aggression  was  bound  to  lead  to  very  serious 
consequences. 


CHAPTER  Y 


General  Phases  of  German  History,  1870-191U,  Engen¬ 
dering  Suspicion  on  the  Part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Kaiser  and  His  Speeches:  Commercial  Relations 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States:  The  Algeciras 
Conference:  Delbriicke' s  Law:  Duelling:  “  Meins  elf  und 
Gott  The  Zabern  Affair. 

Thus  far  in  our  study  we  have  given  our  attention 
to  specific  instances  in  which  American  and  German 
policies  clashed.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  follow  the 
development  of  American  public  sentiment  towards 
Germany  in  the  less  conspicuous  but  equally  important 
activities  of  the  German  Empire.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  German  State  much  of  her  interest  was  cen¬ 
tered  upon  trade  and  the  securing  of  markets  and  colonies 
throughout  the  world.  In  order  to  further  these  inter¬ 
ests  Germans  were  sent  on  various  missions  to  distant 
lands;  the  Kaiser  himself  making  several  such  trips. 
Costly  gifts  were  also  used  in  an  attempt  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  Germany.  America  was  ever  ready  to  express  her 
opinion  of  all  the  varied  attempts  of  Germany  to  push 
to  the  fore-front  of  the  nations.  This  was  not  wholly 
due  to  an  inherent  spirit  of  jealousy  or  fear;  but  profiting 
by  past  experiences  America,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
followed  every  move  of  Germany  with  real  interest. 
For  the  nations  had  learned  that  there  was  a  certain 
haughtiness  of  manner  and  insincerity  of  diplomacy  on 
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the  part  of  Germany  which  never  twice  bore  the  same 
interpretation :  Germany  always  insisted  that  her  friend¬ 
liness  for  the  United  States  was  genuine  yet  Americans 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Empire  played  a  double 
role  in  Samoa,  Manila  and  Venezuela. 

The  Kaiser  was  often  very  indiscreet  in  his  many 
speeches.  These,  although  not  referring  directly  to  the 
United  States,  were  instrumental  in  keeping  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  on  the  alert,  ready  to  seize  upon  every 
statement  which  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  this  nation. 
Notwithstanding  the  noteworthy  fact  that  she  had  kept 
the  peace  for  forty  years,  Germany  was  continually 
growing  more  autocratic  and  militaristic.  These  latter 
tendencies  were  especially  distasteful  to  the  United 
States.  While  the  whole  world  was  endeavoring  to 
arrive  at  a  plan  by  means  of  which  future  differences 
could  be  solved  without  resort  to  armed  conflict,  Ger¬ 
many  stood  out  coldly  against  The  Hague  Arbitration 
schemes,  —  increased  her  armaments,  enlarged  her  army 
and  expanded  her  navy. 

While  America  had  little  to  fear  from  this  militaristic 
attitude  of  Germany  there  was  continual  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  due  to  the  aggressiveness  of  Ger¬ 
man  commercial  policy.  Throughout  the  whole  history 
of  nations  trade  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  vital 
points  of  interest.  There  have  always  been  trade 
rivalries  and  tariff  wars.  From  the  beginnings  of  the 
German  Empire  most  of  her  energies  have  been  spent  in 
seeking  new  marts  and  trade  routes.  The  more  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  centers  having  been  obtained  by  older 
nations,  Germany  was  at  a  handicap  in  establishing 
herself  in  this  field.  However,  Germany  attempted  in 
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every  way  to  make  a  place  for  herself  in  the  commercial 
world.  She  sent  not  only  samples  of  her  goods,  but  per¬ 
sonal  agents  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  new  customers.  This  was  an  entirely  worthy 
aim,  but  Germany  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  and 
methods  in  her  rush  for  markets.  It  was  not  long  until 
she  turned  out  vast  quantities  of  cheap,  even  shoddy 
goods,  in  order  to  crowd  out  the  better  yet  more  expen¬ 
sive  manufactures  of  her  rivals. 1  The  United  States  was 
also  developing  her  manufactures  at  this  time.  With 
America’s  experience  of  diplomatic  dealings  with  Ger¬ 
many,  we  early  became  cautious  and  suspicious  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  Germany  and  saw  in  it  the  same 
unscrupulousness  which  was  evident  in  other  relations 
between  this  country  and  Germany. 

Owing  to  her  limited  land  area  Germany  has  always 
had  to  import  much  of  her  food  supplies.  For  these 
needs  she  turned  in  part  to  the  United  States.  Early 
in  the  80’s  several  cases  of  trichina  developed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  at  once  charged  that  the  source  of  this 
disease  could  be  found  in  imported  American  meats. 
The  Secretary  of  State  authorized  Mr.  William  C.  Fox 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter  and  he  found  clearly 
that  the  infected  swine  came  from  Hungary.2  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  now  followed  a  long  series  of  regulations  for 
meat  inspection,  and  at  times  a  complete  prohibition  of 
American  meats  into  Germany.  The  reason  always 
alleged  for  these  severe  measures  was  physical  protection 
of  the  German  people.  Naturally  the  United  States 
was  not  a  little  irritated  by  this  pointed  attack  upon  one 

1  Reinsch,  World.  Politics,  p.  297. 

2  Fox.  Wm.  G.  Our  Relations  wilhGermany, Forum,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  513. 
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of  her  most  important  articles  of  trade.  In  a  letter 
written  by  the  Honorable  A.  A.  Sargent,  Minister  to 
Germany  (January,  1883),  he  says:  “The  pretense  of 
sanitary  reasons  is  becoming  the  thinest  veil,  which 
has  been  torn  into  shreds  and  which  is  now  apparently 
only  insisted  on  as  an  excuse  to  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  movement  is  merely  selfish  and  in  disregard  of  the 
United  States.”  In  his  Third  Annual  Message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  President  Arthur  says:  “  Germany  still  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  all  swine  products  from  America. 
I  extended  to  the  Imperial  Government  a  friendly  in¬ 
vitation  to  send  experts  to  the  United  States  to  inquire 
whether  the  use  of  those  products  was  dangerous  to 
health.  This  invitation  was  declined.”1 

A  little  later,  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  tries  to 
explain  disorders  among  German  miners  as  due  to  “  the 
Government’s  policy  in  excluding  American  grain,  pork 
and  beef.”2  For  the  next  fifteen  years  there  are  a  great 
number  of  newspaper  editorials  concerning  our  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany,  which  unanimously  condemn 
Germany’s  drastic  regulations.  The  only  consolation 
that  America  took  from  the  whole  proceeding  was  that 
German  consumers  were  themselves  the  “  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  mistaken  measures.”3  Following 
closely  upon  the  Manila  incident  Germany  renewed 
many  of  her  trade  regulations.  She  again  discovered 
that  our  pork  was  trichinous,  that  our  canned  meats 
were  unfit  for  human  food,  and  that  our  flour  was  more 
adulterated  than  ever,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  all 

1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  171. 

2  May  16,  1889. 

*  Chicago  Tribune,  August  8,  1900. 
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these  things  should  be  excluded  from  Germany.  The 
Boston  Herald  together  with  'other  papers  suggests  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Germany  “  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  meddle  unchecked  with  the  Philippines,  these 
dreadful  things  might  never  have  been  found  out.”1 

While  Germany  was  largely  dependent  upon  us  for 
food  products  our  imports  from  her  consisted  chiefly  of 
toys  and  other  manufactured  goods.  It  was  easy  to  see 
where  the  most  of  serious  hardship  would  rest  in  the  case 
of  German  regulations,  and  the  papers  throughout  this 
country  pointed  to  the  fact  that  “  Germany  could  not 
dispense  with  American  bread  and  meat  quite  so  well  as 
we  could  dispense  with  German  toys  and  other  manu¬ 
factured  commodities.”2 

The  reason  alleged  by  Germany  for  her  severe  inspec¬ 
tion  regulations,  and  at  times  complete  prohibition  of 
American  goods,  meat  in  particular,  was  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  health  alike  of  her  citizens  and  of  her 
livestock.  This  explanation  did  fairly  well  as  an  excuse 
but  American  public  opinion,  believed  that  these  “  sani¬ 
tary  grounds  ”  were  “  preposterous,” 3  and  that  the 
motive  really  at  work  was  the  jealousy  of  a  trade  rival. 
This  sentiment  increased  as  our  papers  carefully  followed 
the  debates  in  the  Reichstag  where  German  leaders  con¬ 
tinued  to  warn  their  fellow-tradesmen  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  American  trade  and  “  Yankee  enterprise,” 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  trade  the  United 
States  was  Germany’s  “  most  dangerous  enemy.”4 

To  a  certain  group  of  people  in  our  country  this  tariff 

1  August  1,  1898. 

2  New  York  Herald,  March  1,  1902. 

3  Chicago  Tribune ,  February  4,  1898. 

*  Boston  Herald,  December  9,  1901. 
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discussion  furnished  a  form  of  amusement.  These 
extreme  regulations  were  as  “  bare-faced  a  piece  of  class 
legislation”  as  were  ever  recorded  in  tariff  history.1 
They  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Socialists  since  the 
higher  cost  of  living  would  give  them  a  powerful  weapon 
of  agitation  among  the  artisans  and  small  shop-keeping 
classes  of  the  towns  and  cities.2  The  Chicago  Tribune 
in  lighter  vein  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
American  pig,  which  has  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  men 
who  raise  the  German  pig.  And  it  continues  by  saying 
that  although  the  pig  is  a  useful  animal,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  “  to  uproot  the  amity  of  two  great  nations.”3 

Much  of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  Foreign 
Offices  was  occupied  with  this  question  of  trade.  Secre¬ 
tary  Gresham,  January  29, 1894,  wrote  to  our  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  Mr.  Runyon  protesting  against  the  “  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  ”  of  American  meats  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  asked  that  Germany  should  adopt  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightening  policy  with  regard  to  the  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  our  commerce  which  was  suffering  from 
the  restrictions  in  question.4  A  few  months  later  our 
Secretary  condemned  the  proposed  tax  and  regulations 
as  “  harsh  and  unnecessary,  going  .  .  .  very  far  beyond 
the  requirements  of  any  reasonable  sanitary  considera¬ 
tions.”6  At  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Ger¬ 
many  sent  agents  throughout  our  live-stock  regions  and 
meat-packing  houses  to  make  investigations  for  them¬ 
selves.  Although  not  being  able  to  locate  any  possibility 

1  New  YorkEvening  Post,  December  12,  1901. 

2  Springfield  Republican,  December  19,  1902. 

3  February  28,  1902. 

4  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Slates,  1894-1895. 

5  Ibid.,  1894-1895. 
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of  infection,  Germany  still  refused  to  alter  her  regula¬ 
tions  saying  that  the  “  United  States  Government  could 
not  prevent  exportation  of  infected  cattle  owing  to  its 
extent  of  coast.”1  A  new  Inspection  Bill  was  proposed 
in  the  German  Bundesrath,  February  16,  1899,  which 
gave  promise  of  very  strict  provisions  which  would  still 
further  hinder  our  growing  export  trade.  Secretary  Hay 
wrote  Ambassador  White  to  plead  for  modifications  of 
the  Bill  to  which  Mr.  White  replied  :  “  I  still  think  that 
the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  a  compromise.  In  any 
case,  the  indications  are  that  the  result  of  the  Bill  will 
be  another  exemplification  of  the  German  proverb: 
“  Nothing  is  eaten  so  hot  as  it  is  cooked.”2  President 
McKinley  in  a  Special  Message  to  Congress,  December  3, 
1900,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  “  new  Imperial  Meat- 
Inspection  Bill  will  be  free  from  the  discriminations 
which  attended  the  enforcement  of  old  statutes.”3  Con¬ 
cerning  this  new  regulation  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
said  that  it  was  a  “  slap  at  the  United  States.”  Ger¬ 
many,  as  formerly,  claimed  that  the  bill  was  not  “  aimed  ” 
at  the  United  States  but  what  other  nations  would  lose 
through  it  would  have  been  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
United  States.  The  law  was  passed  under  the  “  guise  ” 
of  a  sanitary  measure  of  Germany.4 

Perhaps  the  most  drastic  of  all  the  German  tariff 
acts  was  passed  in  1905,  to  become  effective  on  the  first 
of  March  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime  much 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  against  it  and  Germany 
agreed  to  set  aside  its  enforcement.  The  secret  at  the 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1896-1897,  p.  177. 

2  Ibid.,  1900-1901. 

8  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  X,  p.  204. 

4  May  25,  1900. 
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bottom  of  the  whole  tariff  question  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Kaiser  wanted  a  big  navy,  while  the  Agrarian  Party 
demanded  high  protective  tariffs  and  it  was  this  party 
that  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Reichstag.  As  a 
result  the  Kaiser  would  secure  his  navy  cheap,  but  the 
German  people  would  get  their  food  dear. 

American  magazines  united  with  the  newspapers  in 
condemning  the  commercial  policy  of  Germany  towards 
the  United  States.  They  put  the  blame  for  all  the  harsh 
measures  upon  the  Prussian  Junker,  who  being  an 
agriculturalist,  desired  to  exclude  all  foreign  food  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  holdings.1  These 
periodicals  likewise  scorn  the  idea  of  the  regulations  as 
having  been  made  necessary  for  “  sanitary  reasons,”2 
and  claim  that  the  tariff  was  “  aimed  directly  against  the 
United  States,”3  but  add  with  a  kind  of  grim  pleasure 
that  “  Germans  would  suffer  more  than  we;  they  would 
be  cut  off  from  both  food  for  operatives  and  raw  materials 
for  their  factories.”4 

During  1898  and  1899,  Germany  not  only  prohibited 
American  meat  products,  but  also  put  a  ban  on  the 
importation  of  American  fruits.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
spread  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  German  orchards,  so  the 
measure  had  an  apparent  justification.  Just  as  the 
trichina  was  thought  to  have  been  brought  from  America, 
so  with  these  insects,  —  they  were  said  to  have  come  on 
fruit  shipped  from  California.  But  America  did  not 
consider  the  prohibition  as  based  on  a  valid  reason,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  likewise  a  “  concession  to  Agrarian 

1  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  287. 

2  Public  Opinion,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  424. 

8  Harper's  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  95. 

4  Outlook,  Vol.  LXV,  p.  248. 
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demands.”1  The  measure  was  clamped  down  so 
abruptly  that  American  shippers  lost  heavily  in  having 
large  quantities  of  fruits  refused  entry  at  German  ports. 
To  this  hasty  proceeding  the  Chicago  Tribune  reflects 
that  “  evidently  the  German  Government  wished  to 
make  its  actions  as  offensive  as  possible.”2 

The  Baltimore-American  claimed  that  the  German 
expulsion  of  American  fruits  was  a  “  bare-faced  ”  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  regulating  the  trade  relations  of  the 
two  States,  and  in  contempt  asks,  “  What  is  the  use  of 
making  treaties  to  be  broken?  ”  Not  content  with  this 
expression  of  disgust  it  adds,  “  It  is  bugs  today,  it  was 
fever  yesterday,  and  some  humbug  the  day  before,  and 
the  olfactory  nerve  or  the  sense  of  vision  may  be  the  next 
issue.”3  Ambassador  White,  in  his  Autobiography, 
states  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  danger 
whatever  from  the  scale-insect,  so  far  as  fruit  was  con¬ 
cerned.4  At  any  rate  after  the  most  vigorous  protests 
of  the  American  Ambassador  and  the  German  consignee 
of  American  fruit  the  German  Government  decided  to 
rescind  the  sweeping  order.  It  may  be,  infers  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  that  upon  reflection  Germany  considered 
her  action  “  inexcusably  sudden  ”  and  feared  that  it 
“would  provoke  immediate  retaliation.”5 

About  this  same  time  the  American  public  was  agitated 
over  the  exclusion  of  the  Mutual,  the  Equitable  and  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Companies  from  Germany, 
because  as  Germany  claimed  they  had  failed  “  to  modify 

1  North  American  Review ,  Vol.  CLXVI,  p.  454. 

2  February  4,  1898. 

3  February  3,  1898. 

4  While,  Autobiography ,  Vol.  II,  p.  160. 

6  February  5,  1898. 
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their  methods  to  comply  with  the  Prussian  require¬ 
ments.”1  The  Forum  calls  this  “  expulsion  of  these  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  ...  a  clear  case  of  unadulterated  Brod- 
neid  or  business  envy!  It  may  be  stamped  as  one  of 
those  measures  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  ‘  most 
favored  nation  ’  clause,  which  governs  the  economic 
relations  between  friendly  powers.  This  exclusion  .  .  . 
was  unprecedented  and  all  the  phases  of  it  were  simply 
exasperating.2  President  Cleveland,  in  his  Third  Annual 
Message  (December  2,  1895),  complains  of  this  summary 
expulsion  from  Prussia  of  our  great  insurance  companies, 
and  states  further  that  “We  should  not  submit  to  unfair 
discrimination  nor  to  silently  acquiesce  in  vexatious 
hindrances  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  legitimate  advan¬ 
tages  of  proper  trade  relations.3  Germany  claimed  that 
these  American  Insurance  Companies  were  “  swindles  ” 
on  the  German  public,  but  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  pronounced  this  plea  as  “  absurd.”4 
Ambassador  White  claims  that  the  exclusion  of  sundry 
American  insurance  companies  was  due  in  part  to  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  certain  business  methods,  —  but  also  due  in 
part  to  a  policy  of  “  protection.”5  Not  until  Germany 
sent  two  special  commissioners  to  America  was  the 
former  convinced  of  the  justice  in  the  methods  the 
American  Insurance  Companies  maintained  with  the 
result  that  they  were  again  permitted  to  do  business  in 
Prussia.6 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  UniledStal.es,  1895-96. 

2  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  520. 

8  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  IX,  p.  629. 

4  Chicago  Tribune,  February  6,  1898. 

5  White,  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  158. 

6  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Slates,  1899-1900. 
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Just  previous  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  it  looked 
as  if  Germany  would  not  be  represented  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tions,  giving  as  her  reason  that  she  was  “  tired  of  exposi¬ 
tions.”  Of  course  the  American  public  saw  in  such  a 
statement  merely  the  old  fear  of  the  “  American  peril  ” 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  New  York  Herald  says 
“  Some  of  the  German  manufacturers  can  boycott  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  if  they  please,  but  they  can’t  get 
on  without  American  cotton  and  American  food  products 
—  nor  without  the  growing  American  market  for  their 
own  commodity.”1  Much  this  same  attitude  was  shown 
by  Germany  in  the  days  of  preparation  for  the  Panama 
Exposition.  America  interpreted  it  as  only  another 
revelation  of  “  German  jealousy  of  the  enormous  trade 
advantage  which  the  United  States  would  reap  from  the 
great  waterway.”2 

So  throughout  the  long  history  of  the  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  there  was  a 
growing  rivalry  which  was  more  than  the  outgrowth  of 
legitimate  enterprise.  It  seemed  as  if  German  tariffs 
and  regulations  were  directly  aimed  at  America  and  dis¬ 
criminations  were  made  against  the  United  States  which 
no  other  nations  were  called  upon  to  bear.  Through  it 
all  America  was  gradually  coming  to  feel  that  it  was  no 
innocent  game  which  Germany  was  playing  but  that  it 
was  all  a  part  of  the  so-called  Weltpolitik  of  Potsdam. 

While  the  Kaiser  seemed  bent  on  speeding  the  German 
Eagle  across  the  Atlantic,  he  himself  made  a  hasty  and 
unexpected  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  on  the  pretense  of 
assisting  in  the  dedication  of  a  chapel  in  Jerusalem. 

1  April  24,  1903. 

1  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  November  6,  1913. 
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It  is  now  known  that  he  visited  the  Near  East  in  the 
interest  of  the  Berlin  Bagdad  Bailway  project.  The 
American  public  interpreted  this  entire  spectacular  per¬ 
formance  as  “  unquestionably  diplomatic  ”  and  as  a  piece 
of  bold  and  more  or  less  “  shrewd  statecraft.”  What 
made  the  journey  all  the  more  questionable  was  that  on 
his  way  the  Kaiser  visited  the  Sultan.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  remarks  that  “  Had  the  Emperor  gone  direct  to 
the  Holy  Land  to  participate  in  the  dedication  .  .  .  and 
like  any  one  else  to  visit  the  scenes  of  supreme  historic 
interest,  the  case  would  be  different.  .  .  .  Altogether  the 
crusade  is  too  incoherent  to  escape  being  grotesque,  not 
to  say  suspicious.”1 

The  Nation  is  especially  vigorous  in  its  comment  for 
it  considered  the  Kaiser  as  a  sort  of  Crusader,  new  style, 
going  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  wave  his  sword  and  make 
a  pious  speech.  He  is  going  as  the  best  friend  of  the 
Sultan,  “  indeed  the  Emperor  falls  upon  the  neck  of  the 
‘  Great  Assassin  ’  as  if  he  had  found  a  long  lost  brother.” 
Then  considering  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  visit, 
this  same  magazine  adds  that  the  Kaiser’s  “  chances  to 
drum  up  trade  for  Germany  and  do  a  little  political  med¬ 
dling  ought  to  be  good.”2 

Some  Americans  thought  that  this  tour  of  the  Kaiser 
was  proof  that  he  had  “  designs  on  Syria  as  a  future 
German  colony  or  dependency  ”  and  that  he  would 
“  wheedle  ”  a  “  concession  of  some  sort  out  of  the  crafty 
Abdul  Hamid.”3  Our  late  Minister  to  China,  Dr.  Paul 

1  October  30,  1898. 

2  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  159,  305. 

s  Springfield  Republican,  October  14,  1898. 
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Reinsch  also  interprets  this  visit  of  the  emperor  to  the 
Holy  Land  as  having  a  “  deep  political  significance.”1 

A  few  of  the  newspapers  looked  upon  this  whole  thing 
as  a  great  joke,  especially  when  considering  the  gaudy 
new  uniforms  that  Emperor  William  had  made  for  the 
triumphal  journey.  The  Kaiser  had  his  picture  taken 
in  one  of  these  and  in  regard  to  it  the  Washington  Evening 
Post,  says  that  “  from  its  description  it  must  be  one  of 
the  nicest  things  of  the  sort  that  ever  came  out  of  a  tailor’s 
shop.  When  William,  the  Young,  gets  into  the  Far  East 
in  that  get-up  he  will  be  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
which  is  exactly  what  will  please  him  most  of  all  in  the 
world.  But  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  one  of 
Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  who  has  bought  a  lot  of 
Spanish  medals  and  decorations  for  bravery  down  at 
Santiago.”2 

This  incident  called  forth  a  very  amusing  caricature 
of  the  Kaiser  in  Life.  An  American  admiral  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  asking  “  What’s  Dutch  Willie  doing  in  Pales¬ 
tine?  ”  to  which  Prince  Henry  makes  reply:  “Oh,  mak¬ 
ing  a  holy  show  of  himself.”  America  had  learned  to 
view  with  a  peculiar  interest  the  varied  activities  of  the 
Kaiser.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  journalistic  comments 
justified  this  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
being  undertaken  merely  to  participate  in  the  festival  of 
dedication  of  a  Protestant  Church  in  Jerusalem,  but  all 
refer  to  it  as  only  another  manifestation  of  the  imperialis¬ 
tic  tendency  of  Germany,  and  as  such  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  United  States.  The  suspicion  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  desire  for  territory,  somewhat  aroused  by  the 

1  Reinsch,  World  Politics,  p.  275. 

2  September  23,  1898. 
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Palestine  incident,  was  intensified  by  the  Algeciras 
Conference  and  subsequent  events  in  Morocco. 

One  of  our  earliest  treaties,  made  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  in  1787,  had  been  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  Morocco.  Again  in  1867  and  1880 
we  joined  a  number  of  European  countries  in  similar 
treaties  concerning  Morocco.  But  the  North  African 
state  became  a  “  bone  of  contention  ”  among  European 
Powers;  England,  France  and  Germany,  in  particular. 
Finally  in  1904,  matters  reached  such  a  state  that  war 
seemed  imminent.  A  general  conference  similar  to  the 
one  of  1880  was  considered.  The  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  at  first  refused  to  become  a  party  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  only  in  the  hope  of  averting  a  general 
European  war  that  the  United  States  finally  yielded,  and 
there  was  held  what  is  known  as  the  Algeciras  Con¬ 
ference,  1905. 1  Mr.  Bishop  has  now  shown  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  compelled  the  Kaiser  to  accept  the 
Algeciras  Congress,  and  so  averted  a  general  European 
war  over  Morocco.  The  incident  which  precipitated  a 
crisis  at  this  particular  time  was  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Emperor  William,  March  31,  1905,  in  his  yacht,  the 
Hohenzollern  in  the  harbor  of  Tangiers  on  the  west  coast 
of  Morocco.  In  a  speech  to  the  German  residents  of  the 
port  the  Kaiser  referred  to  the  large  commercial  interests 
of  Germany  in  Morocco,  and  pledged  himself  to  “  ad¬ 
vance  and  protect  ”  them.  Of  these  German  commercial 
interests  American  public  opinion  agrees  that  they  were 
“  fairly  negligible.”  However,  the  Emperor  had  unques¬ 
tioned  rights  to  protect  them,  yet  his  manner  was  re- 

1  Cullom,  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service,  p.  416. 
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garded  as  “  unnecessarily  belligerent.”1  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  is  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
“rough  intervention  of  the  Kaiser”2  in  Morocco,  and 
claims  that  it  was  wholly  due  to  a  purely  “  selfish 
interest.” 3  From  the  very  first  America  looked  upon  the 
position  of  Germany  as  “  unhappily  ambiguous.” 
Professedly  she  was  the  tribune  of  Europe,  but  she  soon 
fell  under  the  unfortunate  suspicion  of  having  again 
taken  up  that  policy  of  “  grab.” 4  America  felt  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  “  uncertainty  ”  surrounding  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  German  Emperor  which  gave  this  question 
a  special  “  gravity,”  and  made  the  diplomats  not  only 
of  the  United  States  but  even  of  the  world  “  anxious  as 
to  the  next  move  of  that  restless  and  ambitious  monarch,6 
Emperor  William.  There  was  a  feeling  that  German 
methods  and  policies  belonged  to  a  period  mediaeval 
rather  than  modern,  so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  did  not  regard  “  German  aggrandizement  without 
anxiety  and  apprehension.”6 

In  the  Algeciras  Conference  the  United  States  occupied 
a  rather  unique  position.  Being  pledged  to  neither  idea 
she  really  took  the  part  of  an  umpire.  .  .  .  Having  no 
political  interest  at  stake  the  American  delegates  were 
instrumental  in  composing  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
arose  during  the  conference,  and  their  influence  did  much 
in  preserving  the  European  balance  of  power.7  Just 

1  Gauss,  The  German  Emperor,  p.  241. 

2  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  September  30,  1905. 

3  Springfield  Republican,  February  8,  1906. 

*  Nation,  Vol.  LXXXII,  p.  276. 

6  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  June  15,  1905. 

•  Ibid.,  April  24, 1905. 

7  Latane,  From  Isolation  to  Leadership,  pp.  74-75, 
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what  went  on  within  the  Conference  has  never  been 
entirely  made  public,  but  it  seems  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  consented  to  have  America  represented  only  after 
the  Kaiser  had  promised  “  privately  in  writing,  that  if 
his  illustrious  friend,  the  President,  disagreed  with  any 
condition  advanced  at  this  Conference  by  Berlin,  he,  the 
All-Highest  pledged  himself  to  withdraw  it.”1 

As  far  as  Germany  was  concerned  the  Conference  was 
a  disappointment  from  beginning  to  end.  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Germany,  the  American  delegates  supported 
the  French  proposals  of  the  Conference.  The  Kaiser, 
on  three  separate  instances  (March  13,  15,  17,  1906), 
cabled  President  Roosevelt  urging  him  to  instruct  our 
delegates  to  make  concessions  favoring  Germany,  where¬ 
upon  President  Roosevelt  made  a  most  courteous  but  at 
the  same  time  a  most  resolute  reply  entirely  supporting 
all  that  the  Kaiser  had  complained  of.2  So  when  war 
seemed  inevitable  it  appears  that  “  the  magic  solvent  ” 
was  not  any  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  but 
rather  a  “  private  cable  overnight  from  the  President  to 
the  Kaiser  holding  the  latter  to  his  written  word.”3 
As  in  the  case  of  Venezuela,  so  here  again,  President 
Roosevelt  called  the  “  bluff  ”  of  the  Kaiser. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  was  unanimous  in  the 
feeling  that  Germany  had  suffered  a  humiliating  rebuff 
at  Algeciras,  but  took  a  sense  of  satisfaction  from  it. 
The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  offers  a  rather  humorous 
suggestion  to  the  German  Emperor,  by  way  of  consola¬ 
tion,  by  saying  that  “  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  time 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1917. 

2  Tardieu,  France  and  the  Alliances,  pp.  294-295. 

3  Nineteenth  Century,  March.  1917, 
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had  arrived  when  the  Kaiser  will  have  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  the  wary  woman  whose  beauty  has  seen  better  times, 
and  sit  with  his  back  to  the  light.”1 

But  the  Moroccan  question  remained  as  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  Europe.  In  1911  France  sent  an  expedition 
to  Fez  to  protect  its  interests  and  citizens.  Germany 
regarded  this  as  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  abide 
by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  It  also  occasioned  the  send¬ 
ing  of  the  German  ship,  the  Panther,  —  long  since 
famous  for  its  activities  in  Venezuelan  waters  —  to 
Agadir,  a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco.  The 
“  ostensible  ”  and  “  publicly  announced  ”  purpose  of 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government 
was  to  afford  protection  to  certain  of  its  traders  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  that  neighborhood.2  Here  again 
America  was  only  indirectly  interested,  but  as  Agadir  is 
nearer  Brazil  than  any  American  port,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  fortifying  it  and  making  it  a  rendezvous 
for  a  German  fleet  and  a  possible  means  of  pushing 
territorial  expansion  in  South  America,  there  was  a 
chance  that  this  action  might  in  the  future  prove  to  be  a 
peril  to  South  America  to  whose  protection  the  United 
States  is  pledged  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Agadir  was 
not  one  of  the  ports  put  under  international  police  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Algeciras  Convention  and  this  contributed 
another  factor  which  aroused  the  suspicions  of  America. 
The  Outlook  suggests  that  “if  we  could  be  sure  that 
Germany’s  sole  object  was  to  preserve  law  and  order  in 
Morocco  ”  and  “  if  her  actions  did  not  tend  to  arouse 
bitter  antagonism  in  other  civilized  nations  ”  there  would 

1  April  20,  1905. 

2  Harris,  Intervention  and  Colonization  in  Africa,  p.  267. 
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be  no  cause  to  regret  her  course ;  but  the  whole  attitude 
of  Germany  had  an  “ominous  significance.”1  The 
territory  surrounding  Agadir  was  rich  in  minerals  and 
already  Germany  held  important  concessions  there 
but  her  commercial  interests  were  quite  limited;  so 
much  so  that  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out  that 
the  few  German  merchants  there  must  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  from  the  captain  of  the  Panther  that  they 
were  in  peril  from  the  natives.2  According  to  Americans 
here  was  another  example  of  “  German  meddling  ”3  and 
an  “  aggressive  desire  for  more  territory.”4  From  our 
point  of  view  it  looked  as  if  the  Kaiser  had  simply  deter¬ 
mined  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  “  game  of  grab,”  Ger¬ 
many  should  have  the  first  chance.  “  Such  a  policy  was 
defensible  enough  from  the  German  point  of  view  but  un¬ 
fortunately  that  point  of  view  can  seldom  be  accepted  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,5  remarked  the  Providence  Journal. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  even  went  so  far  as  to  express 
the  feeling  that  Germany  had  worked  “  underground  ” 
all  these  years  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
intervention.  At  any  rate,  the  public  was  finding  it 
increasingly  “  hard  to  get  accustomed  to  the  tone  of 
German  diplomacy.”  Germany  was  disappointed  at 
our  attitude  and  seemed  to  say,  “  Are  you  really  fright¬ 
ened  because  we  rattle  the  saber  and  growl?  Why  we 
only  meant  that  we  should  talk  things  over  with  you  in  a 
neighborly  fashion.”6 

1  Vol.  XCVIII,  p.  762. 

2  July  4,  1911. 

3  July  3,  1911. 

4  Washington  ( D .  C.),  Evening  Star,  August  25,  1911. 

6  July  11,  1911. 

•  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star ,  July  28,  1911, 
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All  that  went  on  among  the  Powers  is  still  unrevealed, 
but  after  several  months  Germany  decided  to  agree  to  a 
settlement.  So  unexpected  was  this  change  that  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  made  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star  asks:  “  What  has  happened  to  the 
Hohenzollern?  .  .  .  Is  he  beginning  to  doubt  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  his  royal  rights?  ”  The  Baltimore- American 
reminded  its  readers  that  the  resoluteness  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Kaiser  and 
he  was  forced  to  come  to  terms.  “To  be  treated  as  a 
rank  intruder  is  a  bit  startling  to  the  Kaiser.”1 

When  the  Moroccan  affairs  were  once  more  settled, 
the  feeling  among  Americans  interested  in  foreign  affairs 
was  that  of  relief.  Once  again  the  clouds  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  skies  had  passed.  America  was  freed  from  what 
appeared  would  result  in  a  new  “  German  menace  ” 
to  South  America,  and  Germany  had  enlarged  “  her 
place  in  the  sun.” 

Notwithstanding  this  blustering  and  threatening 
Germany  had  posed  before  the  world  as  the  champion  of 
peace,  but  the  “  rattling  of  the  sabre  ”  had  grown  to  be 
almost  as  bad  for  American  nerves  as  “  dread  war 
itself.”2  The  Boston  Transcript  came  to  look  upon  the 
Kaiser  as  a  “  would-be  disturber  of  peace  ”  for  his  own 
ends  and  that  his  diplomacy  was  tending  towards  “some¬ 
thing  to  be  extinguished  by  a  common  concert,”  so  that 
the  world  might  have  “leisure  for  development.”3 
The  real  attitude  of  Germany  towards  The  Hague  and 
an  International  Tribunal  has  been  clearly  set  forth  by 

1  July  U,  1911. 

^  Nation,  Vol.  XCVI,  p.  611. 

a  May  23,  1905. 
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the  late  Mr.  White  who  represented  the  United  States 
at  The  Hague  in  1899.  In  his  diary,  June  9,  1899,  there 
is  the  following:  “  It  now  appears  that  the  German 
Emperor  is  determined  to  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of 
arbitration  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  plan 
for  a  regular  tribunal.”  June  13,  1899,  he  writes:  “This 
morning  came  more  disquieting  statements  regarding 
Germany.  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and  indeed  the 
whole  work  of  the  conference.”  Ambassador  White 
tried  to  show  the  German  delegates  that  they  should 
influence  their  sovereign  to  agree  to  the  principle  of 
arbitration,  else  the  Emperor  would  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  and  represent  to  the  world  the  “  desire  to  solve 
all  questions  by  force.”  A  few  days  later  word  reached 
the  conference  through  the  German  delegate,  Count 
Munster,  that  the  German  Government  —  which  meant 
the  German  Emperor  —  “  had  strongly  and  finally 
declared  against  everything  like  an  arbitration  tribunal.” 
But  again  some  unknown,  unseen  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  and  June  23,  1899,  the  conference  was  much 
agitated  by  the  announcement  that  the  Kaiser  had  come 
out  strongly  for  arbitration.1  The  United  States, 
generally,  thought  that  Germany  was  not  sincere  in  her 
acceptance  of  this  arbitration  policy,  and  continued  to 
look  upon  her  as  the  “  main  obstacle  to  the  world’s 
peace.”2  The  newspapers  were  especially  strong  on  this 
point.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  that 
“  Arbitration  is  not  a  subject  that  commends  itself  to 
the  military  temper  of  German  officials.  Arbitration  to 

•White,  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  293-321 

2  Independent,  Vol.  LXVI,  pp.  1071-76. 
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them  is  as  absurd  as  disarmament.  .  .  .  Germany  would 
allow  no  outside  authority  to  pass  upon  her  conduct 
or  to  determine  whether  she  is  right  or  wrong.  She  will 
determine  that  for  herself,  and  she  will  enforce  her  own 
rights,  against  the  judgment  of  the  world,  if  need  be, 
and  she  intends  to  maintain  an  armament  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.”1  Other  papers,  such  as  the  Baltimore- 
American  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  expressed  their 
lack  of  faith  in  the  Kaiser’s  pledge  by  saying  that  now 
since  the  Emperor  had  announced  himself  on  the  side  of 
arbitration  “  he  would  spend  more  money  than  ever  on 
his  army  and  navy,”2  and  that  “  we  may  expect  a  Ger¬ 
man  invasion  of  France  tomorrow.”3 

Not  only  in  her  dealings  with  other  civilized  nations 
were  the  methods  of  Germany  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
but  her  treatment  of  subject  peoples  in  German  colonies 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  against  her  policy. 
The  results  in  Samoa  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natives 
and  the  haughtiness  of  German  officials  have  already  been 
noted.  “  The  needless  severity  of  Germany’s  colonial 
rule  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1911 
there  were  14,849  criminal  convictions  in  German  East 
Africa  alone,  or  one  conviction  to  every  637  natives: 
while  in  the  adjoining  protectorate  of  Uganda,  among 
the  same  type  of  natives  but  under  a  British  administra¬ 
tion  the  ratio  of  convictions  was  only  one  in  2,047.” 4 
Perhaps  the  blackest  of  all  Germany’s  colonial  crimes  is 
that  which  she  perpetrated  against  the  Hereros,  a  native 
tribe  in  southwestern  Africa,  —  and  this  was  at  the 

1  April  1,  1911. 

2  Baltimore- American,  September  19,  1908. 

3  Washington  ( D .  C.)  Evening  Post,  September  17,  1908. 

*  Powell,  The  Last  Frontier,  p.  182. 
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opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  Here,  in  a  single 
campaign  which  cost  Germany  five  hundred  million 
marks,  and  the  lives  of  two  thousand  soldiers  .  .  .  half 
the  total  population  of  the  colony  was  either  killed  in 
battle  or  driven  into  the  desert  to  perish  from  thrist  and 
starvation.  And  all  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  little  tact  and  kindness.1  It  seems  that  for 
years  German  traders  and  travellers  had  taken  advantage 
of  these  tribes  by  selling  them  all  sorts  of  wares  at  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices,  and  when  the  natives  were  finally  pressed 
for  payment  they  rose  in  revolt  against  the  methods  used 
with  the  result  that  they  suffered  practical  extermination. 
American  public  sentiment  united  in  the  most  bitter 
attack  upon  German  colonial  policy  which  would  counte¬ 
nance  such  acts  of  harshness  and  brutality.  According 
to  our  press,  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  in  the  German 
colonies  was  the  “  overbearing  conduct  of  German 
officials.”2  In  fact  her  whole  policy  of  “ Deutschland 
iiber  Meer ,”  according  to  our  press,  was  marked  by 
autocratic  officialdom  and  unscrupulous  business  methods 
which  were  bound  to  arouse  in  the  natives  so  colonized 
feelings  of  resentment  and  retaliation. 

“  Germanizing  the  Poles  ’’was  another  process  which 
did  not  escape  the  public  eye  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in  view  of  the  methods  used 
suggested  that  although  it  is  excellent  to  have  the 
strength  of  a  giant  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a 
giant. 3 

Further  resentment  against  Germany  was  caused  by 

1  Powell,  The  Last  Frontier ,  p.  183. 

*  Nation,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  p.  103. 

3  August  21,  J.902. 
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the  frequent  ill-treatment  of  naturalized  Germans  who 
attempted  to  return  to  the  Fatherland.  Such  action 
was  defended  on  the  ground  that  these  persons  had  emi¬ 
grated  in  order  to  escape  the  compulsory  military  service 
required  by  the  German  Government.  Doubtless  this 
was  the  case  in  some  instances  but  there  were  numerous 
examples  where,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  stated, 
it  seemed  that  the  German  Emperor  went  out  of  his  way 
to  express  his  poor  opinion  of  those  Germans  who  had 
evaded  military  service  by  becoming  Americans. 1  Our 
Foreign  Relations  contain  many  instances  where  natural¬ 
ized  German- Americans  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Government  complaining  of  the  treatment  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  German  officials  when  in  Germany.  The 
State  Department  declared  that  it  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  person  who  deliberately  emigrated 
and  availed  himself  of  the  “  American  naturalization 
laws  for  the  mere  purpose  of  escaping  military  service  in 
Germany.  ...  It  is  thought,  however,  that  where 
German  emigrants  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  necessary 
to  entitle  them  to  ‘  be  treated  as  American  citizens  ’ 
they  should  actually  be  so  treated,  and  when  they  have 
emigrated  in  good  faith  they  should  be  permitted  to 
sojourn  to  Germany  for  their  business  or  pleasure  .  .  . 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia, 
1828.  ”2  The  United  States  further  suggested  that  it  had 
a  right  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  expelling  from 
Germany  any  who  had  been  naturalized  in  America. 
A  little  later  Mr.  A.  A.  Adee,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
wrote  to  Ambassador  White  asking  that  such  “  expulsion 

1  February  7,  1902. 

2  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  1902,  p.  440. 
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should  not  be  invoked  indiscriminately.”1  Throughout 
many  years  there  were  recurrences  of  these  unpleasant 
situations.  Naturally  American  public  sentiment  re¬ 
sented  the  treatment  meted  out  against  naturalized 
Americans  when  visiting  in  the  Fatherland. 

What  seemed  to  Americans  to  be  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Germany  to  insure  the  allegiance  of  her  citizens 
even  after  they  had  become  naturalized  in  a  foreign 
country  was  set  forth  in  a  series  of  new  regulations, 
Delbriicke’s  Law,  which  was  passed  June  22,  1913. 
This  seemed  to  carry  the  principle  of  dual  nationality 
further  than  it  had  ever  been  carried  before.  The  part 
which  called  forth  the  most  vigorous  comment  in  America 
was  Section  25  and  it  reads:  “  Citizenship  is  not  lost  by 
one  who  before  acquiring  foreign  citizenship  has  secured 
on  application  the  written  consent  of  the  competent 
authorities  of  his  home  State  to  retain  his  citizenship.”2 
In  the  strict  application  of  our  naturalization  laws  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  this  new  innovation  for  it  is  a 
specific  requirement  of  our  government  that  an  alien 
who  applies  for  naturalization  must  expressly  renounce 
allegiance  to  all  other  sovereignties,  and  particularly 
by  name  the  sovereignty  to  which  he  at  the  time  owes 
allegiance.3  But  to  the  ordinary  citizen  these  niceties 
of  the  law  are  not  clear  so  public  sentiment  felt  much 
uneasiness  at  the  possibilities  of  the  new  German  regula¬ 
tion,  yet  the  public  hoped  that  it  was  a  “  mistaken 
belief  ”  on  the  part  of  Germany  “  that  if  ever  trouble 
should  come  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1902,  p.  441. 

2  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  480. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  481. 
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the  German  element  in  America  would  side  in  with 
Germany.  It  was  a  slander  upon  the  loyalty  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  German  extraction,  but  no  doubt  she  counted  on 
it.”1  It  seems  that  the  German  Emperor  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  were  a  million  Germans  in  America 
already  organized  and  most  eager  to  bow  down  to  a 
Hohenzollern  as  their  accepted  lord.  But  subsequent 
events  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  a  belief.  German- 
Americans  were  not  as  Prussian  as  the  Kaiser  had  antici¬ 
pated.2 

Just  as  the  German  Emperor  was  always  interested  in 
his  subjects  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  those 
who  came  to  the  United  States,  so  America  kept  a  very 
close  watch  on  everything  that  the  Kaiser  chose  to  do  or 
say.  Our  press  seemed  never  to  tire  of  him,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  comment  was  such  as  to  provoke  laughter, 
arouse  suspicion  or  record  opposition.  In  particular, 
his  statements  dealing  with  divine  right,  militarism  and 
expansion  incurred  the  derision  or  sarcastic  criticism  of 
the  American  press.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Kaiser  was  the  heaviest  liability  which  Germany  carried 
in  her  foreign  policy  from  1888  to  1918.  The  utterances 
and  conduct  of  the  Kaiser  afforded  a  striking  symbol 
of  German  aggression,  autocracy,  militarism  and  Welt- 
politik.  There  are  countless  references  to  him  but  in 
only  a  very  few  instances  did  the  press  find  anything  in 
his  general  policy  to  praise  or  even  recommend.  He  was 
criticized  not  only  as  the  head  of  a  great  State  but  also 
as  an  individual  who  was  nothing  if  not  “  spectacular,”3 


1  World’s  Work ,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  536. 

2  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  pp.  290-291. 

3  Washington  (D.  C .)  Evening  Star,  November  11,  1898. 
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“  theatrical  and  ambitious  ”  and  “  the  greatest  bluffer 
in  Europe.”1  The  Chicago  Tribune  declared  that  the 
Kaiser  is  as  “  impulsive  as  a  child  ”  and  that  his  country 
“  waits  in  a  kind  of  amused  suspense  to  see  what  its 
ruler  will  do  next.”2  While  the  Boston  Transcript 
expressed  the  thought  that  the  “  Kaiser  lives  to  startle, 
to  do  things  that  if  not  new  are  done  in  a  new  way  or  with 
an  environment  that  fixes  public  attention.”3  At  times 
the  newspapers  became  quite  bitter.  The  Providence 
Journal  came  to  the  very  definite  conclusion  that  the 
Kaiser  is  a  “  hair-brained  individual,” 4  and  many  years 
later  the  New  York  Evening  Post  takes  satisfaction  in 
announcing  to  the  world  that  Wilhelm  II  is  a  “  blunder¬ 
ing  Emperor,  a  proud  man,  and  a  haughty  monarch.”5 
The  title  “War  Lord  ”  is  applied  to  him  many  times  in 
both  magazines  and  newspapers,  its  first  use  being  by  the 
Providence  (R.  I.),  Journal,  December  1,  1897.  At  times 
it  seemed  to  the  general  public  that  the  Kaiser  had 
decided  “  to  whip  ”  some  nation  and  that  he  delayed 
solely  on  account  of  a  slight  difficulty  in  making  the 
selection.6  There  were  many  instances  of  this  “  swash 
buckling  ”  and  “  saber  rattling  ”  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaiser,  but  after  the  storm  had  passed  the  public  looked 
upon  the  would-be  threats  rather  as  a  joke  than  a  real, 
serious  menace.  The  attitude  of  many  an  American, 
up  to  the  summer  of  1914,  was  expressed  in  the  following 
lines: 

1 Everybody's ,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  700. 

2  October  31,  1901. 

•July  24,  1905. 

*  November  27,  1897. 

6  November  11,  1908. 

•  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  November  27,  1901. 
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“  Kaiser,  Kaiser,  shining  bright, 

You  have  given  us  a  fright! 

With  your  belts,  and  straps  and  sashes, 

And  your  skyward  turning  mustaches! 

And  that  frown  so  deadly  fierce, 

And  those  awful  eyes  that  pierce 
Through  the  very  hearts  of  those 
Whom  ill  fate  has  made  your  foes. 

See  the  eagle  on  his  roost  — 

Eagle  is’t?  Or  is’t  a  goose? 

Kaiser,  Kaiser,  Man  of  War, 

What  a  fearful  man  you  are!  ” 

“  Kaiser,  say.  Where  did  you  get 
Those  big  shining  epaulets? 

And  that  military  cloak, 

Did  you,  buying  it,  go  broke? 

And  those  decorations,  too, 

And  that  helmet!  Tell  us  who 
Is  your  haberdasher?  We 
Guess  they’re  made  in  Germany. 

And  is  that  the  mailed  fist? 

Oh,  say,  was  fur  einer  ist? 

Kaiser,  Kaiser,  Man  of  War, 

What  a  funny  joke  you  are!  ”  1 

The  Kaiser  as  head  of  the  German  State  was  expected 
to  act  in  many  different  capacities.  The  Baltimore- 
American  sums  up  many  of  the  activities  of  the  Emperor 
—  but  only  in  order  to  poke  fun  at  them.  This  paper 
calls  him  “  a  poet,  playwright,  patron  of  letters,  art, 
literature,  a  ready -letter- writer,  phrasemaker,  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  mailed  hand  as  the  modern  emblem  of  German 
sovereignty,  the  man  behind  the  mask  in  European 
diplomacy,  the  molder  of  State  policies,  the  preacher, 
and  now  finally  inventor  and  benefactor,  the  Emperor 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  rulers.”  The 
Kaiser  had  just  devised  an  axle-brake  for  automobiles, 
and  the  press  suggests  that  the  brake  might  also  be  useful 


1  Harper’s  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  475. 
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when  applied  to  the  “  chariot  of  international  politics  ” 
as  driven  by  him.1  In  the  same  fashion  the  Kaiser’s 
artistic  taste,  or  lack  of  it,  is  often  held  up  to  ridicule  in 
American  papers. 

Life  in  its  first  caricature  of  the  Kaiser  also  shows  him 
as  a  man  of  many  interests  when  it  pictures  him  standing 
before  a  canvas  with  palette  in  one  hand,  while  his  other 
hand  rests  upon  a  typewriter,  and  a  violin  is  swung  from 
a  cord  about  his  neck.  The  cut  is  entitled,  “  Willie’s 
Busy  Day.”  On  the  same  page  of  the  issue  appears  an 
article  with  the  head-lines  “  Willie  is  with  Us.”  Life 
announces  that  the  “  Greatest  Man  on  Earth  ”  has 
consented  to  join  its  staff  upon  condition  that  he  receive 
“  eight  cents  a  cubic  foot  ”  and  that  his  picture  is  pub¬ 
lished.  The  article  closes  by  saying  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  however,  that  William  of  Germany  has  no 
equal  on  earth,  for  he  himself  has  said  it.”2 

Of  all  the  references  to  the  Kaiser  in  the  American 
press  only  two  were  found  that  even  in  a  degree  were 
complimentary  to  him.  The  Washington  Evening  Star 
states  that  the  Kaiser  is  “  a  man  of  action  and  capacity. 
That  he  does  things  —  not  always  well,  it  is  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  but  he  has  so  much  in  hand  it  would  be  a  marvel  if 
he  made  no  mistakes.”3  The  Outlook  is  a  little  more 
positive  in  its  statement  when  it  says  that  the  German 
Emperor  is  a  strong  man  and  dares  to  be  unconventional ; 
he  has  adjusted  himself  to  modern  conditions.  He  is  a 
ruler  of  great  ability,  one  who  has  allied  himself  with  the 
modern  industrial  movement  with  wonderful  sagacity.4 

1  October  16,  1908. 

2  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  140. 

s  October  15,  1909. 

4  Vol.  XG,  p.  559. 
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v 

A  few  years  later  however  the  Outlook  had  considerably 
changed  its  mind  for  it  comes  out  with  the  remark  that 
the  Kaiser  is  “  unconventionally  frank  and  sometimes 
indiscreetly  direct.”1 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  viewed  from  the 
columns  of  our  best  newspapers  and  magazines  our  feel¬ 
ings  toward  the  Kaiser  were  not  friendly  and  in  many 
cases  only  stopped  short  of  being  hostile.  Many  of  the 
things  the  Kaiser  suggested  or  did  were  made  the  center 
of  a  joke  or  the  theme  for  a  cartoon.  Perhaps  no  man 
was  ever  more  caricatured  than  he.  But  back  of  all  this 
ridicule  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  anxious  dread  that 
he  would  again  champion  the  policy  of  “  Eisen  undBlut.” 

American  public  opinion  was  not  only  interested 
in  the  Kaiser  and  his  more  personal  characteristics 
but  also  made  a  somewhat  careful  analysis  of  many  of 
his  speeches.  To  the  American  mind  they  seem  highly 
egoistic,  autocratic  and  threatening.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  which  attracted  the  notice  of  our  press  was  the 
one  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Prince 
Henry  to  China  (1897).  The  one  sentence  which  seemed 
especially  ominous  to  Americans  was  that  in  which 
Emperor  William  admonishes  his  soldiers  that  in  case 
any  one  should  undertake  to  insult  them  or  desire  to 
harm  them,  they  should  “  then  drive  in  with  the  mailed 
fist.”2  There  were  other  speeches  of  much  the  same 
tone  delivered  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  Expedi¬ 
tion.  American  reaction  to  them  has  already  been 
given  in  an  earlier  section.3  At  this  time  it  is  sufficient 

1  Vol.  CI,  p.  284. 

2  Gauss,  The  German  Emperor,  p.  121. 

*  See  Chapter  III. 
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merely  to  state  that  all  the  papers  united  with  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  in  saying  that  these  speeches  were 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  “  hear  and  tremble.”1  November 
18,  1897,  Emperor  William  administered  the  oath  to  a 
body  of  new  recruits.  In  a  speech  following  this  cere¬ 
mony  the  words  “  me  ”  and  “  my  ”  are  used  in  a  manner 
which  is  especially  distasteful  to  the  American  mind. 
The  Kaiser  says,  “  I  greet  you  as  soldiers  of  my  army, 
as  grenadiers  of  my  guard.  ...  It  is  now  your  duty  to 
stand  faithfully  by  me  .  .  .  and  to  obey  when  I  com¬ 
mand  and  never  to  forsake  me.”  Public  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  became  disturbed  over  the  above, 
for  it  interpreted  these  expressions  of  the  Kaiser  as 
demanding  virtual  worship  of  himself  much  the  same  as 
“  Christians  are  accustomed  to  give  to  Jehovah.”  The 
Chicago  Tribune  remarked  that  the  world  was  outgrowing 
this  “  divine  right  of  royalty  ”  attitude  and  that  even  the 
German  people  would  rise  and  do  away  with  this  “  ab¬ 
surd  dogma.”2 

There  was  only  one  voice  raised  in  defence  of  the 
Kaiser  and  that  was  by  Ambassador  White  who  argued 
that  these  speeches  which  seemed  so  absurd  to  an 
American,  hardly  astonished  any  one  who  had  lived  long 
in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Prussia.  The  doctrines 
which  the  Emperor  laid  down  to  the  recruits,  particu¬ 
larly  those  embarking  for  the  Far  East,  were,  after  all, 
only  what  they  had  heard  a  thousand  times  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  school-desk,  and  to  Mr.  White  they  were 
the  logical  result  of  Prussian  history  and  geography. 3 

1  July  26,  1898. 

2  December  6,  1897. 

8  White,  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  222. 
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But  still  America  continued  to  be  agitated  over  what  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  characterized  as  “  blazing 
indiscretions  ” 1  and  the  Nation  styled  “  shivering  fits.”2 

An  attempt  upon  the  fife  of  the  Kaiser  was  made  in 
March  6,  1901.  A  few  weeks  later  at  the  dedication  of 
the  barracks  of  the  Alexander  Regiment  “  His  Majesty 
of  Prussia  ”  made  one  of  his  “  most  extraordinary 
speeches.”  The  American  press  was  most  severe  in  its 
criticism.  Newspapers  all  over  the  country  took  it  up 
and  condemned  without  mercy,  even  suggesting  that  the 
Kaiser  appeared  to  have  lost  his  “  mental  balance  ” 
by  his  recent  mischance.3  The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Westliche  Post  wrote  that  not  until  then  had  he  realized 
that  the  Emperor  was  crazy  but  that  thereafter  he  would 
treat  him  as  a  maniac.4  The  Chicago  Tribune  attempts 
to  find  a  cause  for  this  “  absurd  ”  speech  by  saying  that 
sentiment  ran  away  with  his  good  sense  when  the  Kaiser 
saw  the  bristling  bayonets  of  the  Alexander  Grenadiers. 
Yet  it  warns  its  readers  that  “  William  is  up  in  the  air 
quite  frequently.”5  The  Washington  Evening  Star  was 
alarmed  at  the  autocratic  tone  of  this  latest  speech  and 
expressed  a  real  fear  of  the  “  mailed  fist  ”  which  was 
“  forever  circling  in  a  theatrical  way.”  The  only  reason 
for  such  a  “  foolish  ”  speech,  according  to  the  Evening 
Star,  might  have  been  the  Kaiser’s  eagerness  to  impress 
his  soldiers  with  their  paramount  duty  to  sacrifice  all  for 
their  sovereign.6 

1  November  11,  1903. 

3Vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  196. 

3  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  30,  1901. 

4  March  30,  1901. 

3  March  30,  1901. 

*  March  30,  1901. 
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Throughout  his  entire  reign  the  Emperor  never  tired 
of  regarding  himself  as  the  “  instrument  of  the  Lord  5,1 
and  asserting  his  title  to  the  crown  by  “  divine  right.” 
American  newspapers  lost  no  opportunity  to  attack  this 
sort  of  mediaeval  idealism.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  this  philosophy  is  well  set  forth  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  which  were  widely  copied  and  commented 
upon.  The  poem  is : 

“  Der  Kaiser  von  das  Vaterland 
Und  Gott  und  I  all  dings  command; 

We  two,  ach,  don’t  you  understand? 

Meinself  —  und  Gott. 

“  Vile  some  men  sing  der  bower  divine 
Mein  soldiers  sing:  ‘  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,’ 

Und  drink  der  health  in  Rhenish  wine  — 

Of  me  —  und  Gott. 

“  Der’s  France,  she  swaggers  all  around; 

She’s  ausgespielt,  she’s  no  aggound; 

To  much,  we  dinks,  she  don’d  amount  — 

Meinself  —  und  Gott. 

“  She  will  not  dare  to  fight  again, 

Rut  if  she  should,  I’ll  show  her  blaiu 
Dat  Elsass  (und  in  French)  Lorraine  — 

Are  mein  —  by  Gott. 

“  Der’s  Grandma  dinks  she’s  nicht  schmall  bier, 

Mit  Roers  und  such  she  interfere; 

She’ll  learn  none  owns  dis  hemisphere  — 

But  me  —  und  Gott. 

i 

“  She  dinks,  —  good  frau,  some  ships  she’s  got, 

Und  soldiers  mit  der  scarlet  goat. 

Ach!  we  could  knock  ’em  —  poof  —  like  dot  — 

Meinself  —  mit  Gott. 

“  In  dimes  of  peace  brebare  for  wars, 

I  bear  der  helm  und  sphear  of  Mars, 

Und  care  not  for  den  dousand  Czars, 

Meinself  —  und  Gott. 

1  Gauss,  The  German  Emperor,  p.  284. 
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“  In  fact,  I  humor  every  whim, 

Mit  aspect  dark,  und  visage  grim  — 

Gott  pulls  mit  me  —  und  I  mit  Him  — 

Meinself  —  und  Gott.”1 

After  the  Kaiser  had  repeatedly  made  the  claim  that 
his  acts  were  governed  by  “  divine  commands,  directly 
conveyed,”  the  Boston  Transcript  declares  that  that  is  the 
explanation  for  “  many  things  for  which  short-sighted, 
and  falhble  man  has  been  unable  to  account  ”  (and  like¬ 
wise  the  reason  why  the  Kaiser  looks  upon  any  dissent 
from  his  wishes  as  closely  “  akin  to  impiety.”2  Others 
were  not  so  satirical  in  their  statements,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  Emperor  had  done  more  for  Germany  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  and  so  ought  to  be  “  entitled 
to  some  indulgence,”  although  many  warned  that  he  is 
disposed  sometimes  to  exaggerate  his  own  importance.”3 
The  Outlook  rather  excuses  this  belief  of  the  Kaiser,  staW 
ing  that  he  is  “  personally  devout  ”  and  that  this  “  King- 
by-the-grace-of-God  idea  ”  is  a  part  of  the  primitive 
doctrine  of  Christianity  and  “  religious  emotionalism.”4 

Occasionally  the  Kaiser  realized  that  his  speeches 
were  making  him  unpopular  and  his  policy  mistrusted 
and  feared,  so  he  would  issue  strict  orders  prohibiting 
the  presence  of  reporters  when  his  speeches  were  de¬ 
livered.  Naturally  such  a  policy  met  with  American 
disapproval  where  a  free  press  is  regarded  as  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle.  Some  of  our  papers  suggested  that  it 
might  be  profitable  for  the  Kaiser  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  more  sagacious  politicians  and  never  say  anything 

1  Myers,  Captain  Jack  in  Springfield  Republican ,  April  25,  1899. 

2  February  21,  1903. 

3  New  Orleans  Picayune,  September  1,  1910. 

*  Vol.  XCVI,  p.  53. 
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which  would  not  look  well  in  print.  Or  in  other  words, 
follow  the  old  saying:  “  The  least  said,  the  soonest 
mended.”1  In  fact  our  general  public  looked  upon  such 
orders  as  a  return  to  despotism.2 

Closely  coupled  with  this  suppression  of  the  press  was 
the  policy  of  lese  majeste  which  on  the  one  hand  was 
intended  to  protect  the  King  and  on  the  other  was 
directed  against  the  personal  feelings  of  the  people. 
Americans  chafed  at  such  a  thwarting  of  the  common 
people  and  though  our  papers  declared  that  lese  majeste 
was  a  relic  of  medisevalism  and  that  in  its  exercise,  the 
Kaiser,  who  poses  as  a  mediaeval  despot  in  a  modern 
state,  imprisoned  many  for  offenses  similar  to  those  at 
which  his  ancestor,  Frederic  the  Great  merely  laughed. 3 
Statistics  were  given  in  our  press  which  showed  that  the 
Kaiser  was  particularly  careful  about  his  “  personal 
dignity  ”  and  “  apostolic  presence.”  A  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  paper  in  1898,  cites  the  following :  “Since 
Emperor  William  ascended  the  throne,  1889,  4,965 
sentences  have  been  imposed  for  lese  majeste  and  from 
1895-98  Germans  suffered  in  aggregate  1,239  years’ 
imprisonment  for  their  crimes  which  consisted  largely  of 
talking  about  the  Emperor.”  The  item  adds  by  way  of 
contempt  for  the  whole  system  that  whereas  “  not  one 
offender  in  a  hundred  is  caught  and  convicted  and  that 
not  one  expresses  his  sentiments  in  public  where  a 
thousand  entertain  the  same  sentiment  in  private,  this 
showing  makes  it  probable  that  His  Majesty  is  no  better 
understood  at  home  than  he  is  abroad.”4 

1  Chicago  Tribune ,  May  26,  1901. 

2  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  October  24,  1901. 

s  New  York  Herald,  May  4,  1901. 

4  News  and  Courier,  January  7,  1898. 
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But  American  public  sentiment  recognized  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  autocratic  methods  and  practices  there 
was  developing  a  new  class  among  the  German  people. 
The  Independent  asserts,  “  The  world  was  getting  over 
his  (the  Kaiser’s)  doctrine  of  government.”1  In  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Ger¬ 
many  modifications  in  the  fundamental  policies  of 
government  were  certain  to  be  made.  Although  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Germany  was 
destined  to  become  a  republic,  the  Springfield  Republican 
went  on  to  add  that  the  triumph  of  the  Socialists  at 
the  elections  could  “  hardly  fail  to  be  a  blow  at  absolu¬ 
tism,  militarism  and  imperialism  incarnated  in  the 
Kaiser.”  This  paper  also  throws  out  the  warning  that 
unless  William  gives  more  attention  to  domestic  affairs 
and  less  to  world-power,  that  “  Germany  will  suffer 
seriously  from  weakness  at  the  heart.”2  A  little  later 
this  same  paper  points  out  that  the  German  people  are 
the  most  scientifically  and  thoroughly  educated  people 
in  the  world  and  yet  they  are  governed  by  methods  which 
are  two  hundred  years  behind  the  times.  It  also  makes 
bold  to  prophesy  that  if  Germany  was  an  island  like 
England  that  “  Emperor  William  would  probably  go 
down  into  history  as  the  last  Hohenzollern.”3  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  while  maintaining  that  the 
growth  of  socialism  did  not  indicate  a  move  towards 
republicanism  since  monarchical  ideas  were  so  firmly 
established  that  it  would  require  a  tremendous  upheaval 
to  bring  about  such  a  change,  yet  it  did  concede  that  the 


i  Vol.  LXXIV,  p.  1374. 

’June  18,  1903. 

3  Springfield.  Republican,  September  20,  1903. 
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growth  of  this  new  party  might  lead  to  “  material  read¬ 
justment.”1 

From  about  the  year  1906,  this  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  imperial  system  was  manifesting  itself  in  the 
Reichstag.  Our  papers  bore  many  items  comparing  the 
German  Reichstag,  which  simply  registered  decrees  of  the 
Government,  and  granted  funds  for  carrying  them  into 
execution,  with  our  own  democratic  Congress.  Our  press 
was  interested  in  reporting  that  various  members  of  the 
Reichstag  were  taking  active  part  in  discussions  and 
were  urging  ministerial  responsibility.  In  1908  the 
Kaiser  made  one  of  his  most  indiscreet  speeches  in  which 
he  mercilessly  criticized  England.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  Reichstag  to  permit  to  pass  unheeded.  The 
Chancellor  warned  the  Emperor  that  if  these  speeches 
continued  neither  he  nor  any  other  Chancellor  could 
hold  office.  Yon  Biilow  offered  his  resignation  but  the 
Emperor  refused  it.  The  result  of  this  warning  was  that 
for  the  next  eighteen  months  the  Kaiser  refrained  from 
the  expression  of  his  personal  views.2 

This  incident  was  considered  in  the  United  States  as 
significant  of  a  definite  modification  of  the  former  auto¬ 
cratic  government  policy  of  Germany.  Note  the  way 
in  which  this  whole  situation  is  described  in  the  following 
poem,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  appeared  six  years  before 
the  Kaiser  actually  did  “  blow  the  cork  out.” 

BOTTLING  A  WAR  LORD. 

“  To  the  Kaiser  went  von  Buelow, 

Went  with  fear  and  went  with  tremor, 

Said,  ‘  Oh,  Sire,  we  are  wishful, 

Not  to  jolt  your  royal  feelings, 

1  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  March  7,  1910. 

2  Gooch,  G.  P.  History  of  Our  Times,  p.  93. 
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Not  to  slam  the  only  war  lord; 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  people, 

Loving  you  and  all  devoted, 

Thinking  you  the  finest  pebble 
On  the  diplomatic  beaches, 

Deem  that  you  should  take  a  reef  in, 

Draw  aside  and  set  your  teeth  on 
That  too-wagging  tongue  that  babbles 
Like  a  woman’s  sewing  circle; 

Do  you  tumble  now,  or  don’t  you?  ’ 

Said  the  Kaiser  —  and  his  mustache 

Bristled  as  the  hair  protecting  * 

Back  of  porcupine  in  danger  — 

4  Sure  I  tumble,  I’m  no  dotard. 

That  a  house  must  fall  upon  me 
Ere  I  grasp  a  proposition. 

I’ll  be  still  as  any  tombstone, 

Still  as  is  the  dew  in  falling; 

But  I  tell  you  straight,  von  Buelow, 

It  will  be  a  mighty  trial, 

Be  a  test  severe  and  rigid; 

And  I  think  it  more  than  likely 
If  once  bottled  up  and  silent, 

That  some  day,  without  warning, 

As  the  soda  in  a  bottle 
Sizzles  madly  for  its  freedom. 

So  shall  sizzle,  I,  the  war  lord, 

So  shall  I  make  frantic  tumult, 

And  despite  my  good  intentions, 

Blow  the  cork  out,  and  raise  ructions.’ 

But  the  populace  breathed  freely, 

Laughed  and  said  they,  4  Hoch  der  Kaiser.’  ”1 

The  Baltimore-American  rather  humorously  stated 
that  “  the  Kaiser  is  reported  to  be  very  much  depressed 
because  his  ministers  want  him  to  stop  talking.  But  the 
point  with  his  ministers  is  not  his  depression  but  whether 
he  will  stop.”2  In  a  few  days,  however,  meditating  on 
what  it  had  said  concerning  the  Emperor  this  same  paper 
suggests  that  “  President  Roosevelt  might  take  the 
Kaiser  along  on  his  hunting  trip  to  help  to  scare  the  ele- 

1  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  November  18,  1908. 

2  December  9,  1908. 
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phants  and  other  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  into  submis¬ 
sion, —  it  might  cheer  the  despondent  monarch  up.”1 

From  these  quotations  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
was  far  from  friendly  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  Government. 

In  some  of  the  newspapers  there  would,  of  course, 
be  months  when  no  important  editorials  appeared  which 
showed  our  attitude  toward  the  Fatherland,  but  even 
during  such  periods  there  were  often  two  or  three-line 
comments  which,  without  scarcely  a  single  exception  were 
either  definitely  opposed  to  the  Kaiser  or  his  policy  or 
else  were  bits  of  bitter  sarcasm  that  had  a  similar  intent. 
These  statements  refer  particularly  to  the  great  dailies 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  for  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  World’s  War  only  a  very  few  of  the  Western  news¬ 
papers  had  acquired  an  interest  in  international  prob¬ 
lems. 

But  when  American  interest  in  other  German  policies 
lagged  there  was  always  one  institution  which  American 
public  opinion  never  tired  of  attacking  —  the  compulsory 
military  system  of  Germany.  New  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  were  constantly  being  made  and  enforced;  severe 
military  discipline  and  duelling,  in  spite  of  the  agitation 
of  the  Socialists  and  the  promises  of  the  Kaiser,  persisted, 
and  when  the  guilty  parties  were  of  high  military  rank 
either  complete  pardon  or  at  most  a  very  light  sentence, 
which  latter  was  frequently  commuted,  continued  to  stir 
American  sentiment.  Doubtless  much  of  this  resent¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards  the  whole 
German  military  organization  was  due  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  of  the  philosophy  of  state  existing 


1  Baltimore- American,  December  29,  1908. 
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between  the  two  nations.  America  conceives  the  state 
as  existing  for  the  protection  and  development  of  the 
individual,  while  the  German  mind  conceives  of  the 
individual  as  existing  for  the  defense  and  the  service  of 
the  state.  America,  in  general,  looked  upon  the  entire 
military  system  as  a  “  curse  and  a  form  of  modern  slav¬ 
ery,”1  “an  economic  waste,  because  it  impounded  as 
recruits  the  entire  youth  of  the  country;  and  because  it 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  nation  wicked  and  bloody 
hopes”;2  a  “priesthood,”3  which,  while  it  did  not 
practice  torture  after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages 
yet  managed  to  make  life  anything  but  sweet  to  those 
who  differed  from  their  government.  The  Nation 
pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  Americans  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  policy  of  a  government  that  took  men  from 
their  homes,  one,  two  or  three  years  giving  as  a  reason 
that  some  day  the  State  might  “  need  their  lives  as 
forfeits  for  the  ambitions  or  desires  or  blunders  of  its 
statesmen.”4  Others  looked  upon  the  huge  military 
system  as  a  “  vast  and  complicated  machine”  which 
needed  constant  oiling  and  constant  movement.  The 
autumn  manoeuvres  were  for  the  purpose  of  testing  every 
part  of  this  machine.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  describes 
one  of  these  manoeuvres.  Everybody  and  everything  in 
Germany  seemed  to  be  “  ticketed  ”  against  the  day  when 
its  services  would  be  summoned.  Even  the  very  cattle 
seemed  to  have  been  “  trained  to  expect  a  glorious  death 
by  mobilization.  ”5  Many  Americans  considered  this 

1  Nalion,  Vol.  XCII,  p.  55. 

2  Chicago  Tribune,  July  9,  1904. 

8  Harper’s  Monthly,  Vol.  G,  p.  590. 

*  Vol.  XCII,  p.  55. 

5  Independent,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  1130-32. 
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whole  business  of  an  “  armed  peace  ”  as  an  “  expensive 
luxury,”1  and  a  “ heavy  financial  drain.”2  to  say  the 
least.  As  early  as  1895,  Germany  spent  about  $160,- 
000,000  annually  for  military  expenditures  on  army  and 
navy.  This  sum  was  considerably  over  one  third  of  her 
entire  revenue.  To  many  an  American  it  appeared  that 
the  Kaiser  had  made  the  soldier  in  Germany  everything, 
the  civilian,  nothing.”3  In  fact  with  so  much  respect 
was  the  German  soldier  regarded  that  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  German  youth  could  not  conceive  of  a  “  gentleman 
without  a  uniform,  —  or  of  God  Almighty  without  a 
helmet  and  a  saber.”4 

Among  all  the  newspapers  the  country  over,  which 
were  exasperated,  only  one  has  a  word  of  commendation 
for  the  German  military  system.  The  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  denied  the  common  statement  that  mili¬ 
tarism  crushed  out  all  individuality  and  made  soldiers 
mere  machines,  and  it  affirmed  that  “  self-reliance  is 
encouraged  ”  and  that  “  the  German  army  is  a  model  of 
the  combination  of  perfect  subordination  with  a  high 
level  of  individuality.”5  This  paper,  however,  does  not 
make  any  reference  to  the  severity  of  discipline  within 
the  German  army,  but  it  does  speak  of  the  arrogant 
manner  in  which  it  treated  the  Chinese  during  the  Boxer 
troubles.  At  that  time  the  Transcript  says  that  the 
German  army  does  not  know  how  to  treat  Orientals. 
It  seems  to  think  that  such  peoples  were  made  only  to  be 

1 Forum ,  Vol.  LI,  p.  681. 

2  North  American  Review,  Vol.  GLX,  pp,  72-84. 

3  Washington  Evening  Post,  December  22,  1897. 

4  Independent,  Vol.  LXXI,  p.  630. 

6  January  6,  1900. 
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flogged.1  With  this  single  exception  noted  above 
American  public  opinion  united  in  severely  condemning 
the  harsh  and  brutal  treatment  of  soldiers  of  lower  rank 
by  their  superiors.  There  was  too  wide  a  gap  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  There  are  actually  hundreds 
of  cases  on  record  where  the  most  cruel  treatment  was 
administered  by  superior  officers  of  the  German  army  and 
often  the  offenses  were  very  trivial  while  in  many  cases 
the  accused  were  entirely  innocent.  America  was  first 
aroused  to  these  conditions  during  our  participation  in 
the  Allied  intervention  of  China  during  the  Boxer 
Uprising.  German  soldiers  were  sent  home  in  chains, 
and  the  Nation  remarks  that  it  probably  signified  more 
than  that  German  discipline  was  strict.  It  told  a  story, 
which  will  probably  never  be  wholly  revealed  of  atrocities 
against  the  Chinese.  But  perhaps  nothing  better  was  to 
be  expected  of  an  expedition  whose  Dieu  le  vent  was  the 
Kaiser’s  “  Attila  ”  speech.2  The  Springfield  Republican 
was  much  agitated  over  the  situation.  It  cited  numer¬ 
ous  cases  of  the  utmost  severity  and  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  officers  toward  their  soldiers.  It  gave  the  case  of  a 
particular  officer  being  accused  on  two  hundred  counts 
of  boxing  his  men’s  ears  or  striking  them  with  his  sword. 
And  for  all  these  offenses  this  officer  received  only  nine 
months’  imprisonment  and  degradation.  Another  officer 
who  caused  the  death  of  a  soldier  by  ill-treatment  only 
received  one  year  and  seven  months  imprisonment  with 
degradation.  On  another  occasion  a  number  of  corporals 
were  ordered  to  throw  themselves  on  the  grass  and  eat  it 
like  cattle.  The  paper  remarks  that  it  is  almost  incredi- 

1  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  April  24,  1901. 

2  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  43. 
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ble  that  the  men  obeyed  but  had  they  not  done  so  they 
would  have  been  severely  punished  for  insubordination. 
Such  crimes,  the  paper  continues,  were  treated  with 
extreme  leniency  and  when  superior  officers  were  con¬ 
cerned  they  were  generally  pardoned.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  in  1899,  587  superior  officers  were  punished  for 
ill-treatment  of  subordinates.  These  extreme  methods 
were  also  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  suicides  in  the 
Germany  army.  Two  hundred  and  thirty -five  such  cases 
are  recorded  for  the  year  1901. 1  In  August,  1902, 
after  a  few  months  of  imprisonment,  Emperor  William 
pardoned  an  army  officer  who  had  killed  another.  In 
America  this  was  generally  regarded  as  demonstrating 
that  Germany  was  still  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  militarism 
which  the  better  civilization  of  most  other  nations  had 
discarded  long  ago.2  The  public  in  the  United  States 
looked  upon  these  cases  where  officers  of  the  Prussian 
army  murdered  privates  or  civilians  for  some  trivial 
infraction  of  military  law  or  in  orgies  of  drunken  brawls 
as  an  “  indelible  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of  German 
civilization.  The  special  code  of  honor  and  law  for  those 
who  wore  the  King’s  coat  was  recognized  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  the  cancer  “  eating  at  the  vitals  of  Germany.” 
Further,  Americans  feared  that  if  the  Kaiser  did  not 
exert  himself  to  correct  the  mischief  of  his  policy  he 
would  commit  “  a  grave  and  irreparable  mistake,  costly 
to  him,  his  royal  house,  and  to  a  great  nation.”3 

Such  conditions  could  not  go  on  indefinitely,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1903  Herr  Bebel  exposed  many  of  these 

1  March  23.  1902. 

2  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  4,  1902. 

*  Ibid.,  May  28,  1903. 
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brutalities  in  a  three-hour  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  with 
the  result  that  the  Kaiser  issued  an  order  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidding  the  ill-treatment  of  privates  and  order¬ 
ing  the  prosecution  and  severe  punishment  of  the  offend¬ 
ers.  The  Socialists  were  largely  responsible  for  these 
reform  measures.  The  Kaiser  had  to  yield  for,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  “  he  knew  that  strong  as  was  the 
German  army  it  was  not  safe  to  arouse  any  bitterness 
against  it  in  every  household  which  contributed  its  sons 
to  the  colors  under  the  compulsory  military  service.” 1 
In  order  to  further  check  this  growing  resentment 
against  the  Government  the  Kaiser  resorted  to  another 
plan.  He  ordered  secrecy  in  the  trials  of  military  offend¬ 
ers.  The  Nation  scorned  this  action  by  saying  that  the 
army  could  “  be  properly  purged  of  wrongdoers  only  by 
letting  in  the  light  of  day  and  by  focussing  public  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  evils  complained  of.”2 

There  was,  however,  one  practice,  duelling,  which  was 
not  confined  to  the  military  organization  which  was 
nearly  as  severely  criticized  by  Americans  as  was  this 
extreme  manner  of  discipline  within  the  army.  The 
Springfield  Republican  calls  “  duelling  ”  the  barbarous 
code  of  honor.  Throughout  practically  the  entire  history 
of  Germany  it  was  customary  to  settle  disputes  by  this 
means.  As  the  Kaiser  sanctioned  the  duel  as  a  means  to 
securing  discipline  in  the  army  it  was  very  difficult  to 
attack  it.  But  just  as  before  the  Kaiser  was  finally 
brought  to  promise  the  Reichstag  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  put  down  the  duelling  practice.  “But  right  on 
the  heels  of  it,”  announces  the  Nation,  “  the  Emperor 

1  December  14,  1903. 

*  Vol.  LXXIX,  p.189. 
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pardoned  a  convicted  army  duellist  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  by  a  military  court  to  two  years’  imprisonment.” 1 
One  of  the  most  famous  cases  of  duelling  is  that  in  which 
Ensign  Huessner  killed  his  life-long  friend,  Hartman,  a 
private  of  artillery,  for  failure  to  salute  him  properly. 
This  incident  was  cited  in  many  American  papers  and  it 
was  always  most  severely  condemned.  And  judging 
from  similar  previous  instances  fears  were  generally 
expressed  that  the  penalty  would  be  so  light  as  not  likely 
“  to  teach  the  army  or  navy  to  forego  any  part  of  their 
extraordinary  and  mediaeval  code  of  honor.”2  Young 
officers  were  really  to  be  pitied  for  they  were  still  being 
taught  that  it  was  their  duty  to  use  weapons  whenever 
they  fancied  themselves  insulted.3  And  the  Emperor 
in  a  day  could  have  ended  all  these  brutalities,  hazing 
duelling,  ill-treatment  by  subordinates,  and*  the  fre¬ 
quent  killings  —  but  they  were  continued  in  defense  of 
“  military  honor.”4  The  Reichstag  continued  to  agitate 
and  the  Kaiser  refused  to  act  so  that  this  atrocious  sys¬ 
tem  was  still  practiced  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
although  the  Kaiser  by  his  attitude  in  the  matter  did 
run  the  risk  of  being  called  the  most  “  un-Christian 
monarch.”5 

The  constant  increase  in  the  German  army  and  navy 
also  kept  America  anxious  and  suspicious.  Early  in  the 
expansion  of  the  German  Navy,  the  Outlook  was  the  only 
American  publication  that  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  increase  was  due  to  the  growth  of  German  commer- 

* Vol.  LXXVI.  p.  221. 

*  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  447. 

»  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  487. 

*  Nation,  Vol.  LXXVII,  p.  181. 

6  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  May  2,  1912. 
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cial  interests  and  that  Germany  was  merely  preparing 
to  meet  it.1 

On  the  contrary  the  Neiv  York  Herald  was  one  of  the 
first  papers  to  warn  Americans  that  Germany,  through 
her  continuous  military  preparations,  was  the  source  of 
greatest  danger  to  our  “  peace,  prestige  and  commercial 
welfare.”2  With  reference  to  the  German  navy,  the 
Herald  reminded  us  that  Germany’s  activity  in  the 
shipyards  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  that  the  United 
States  should  spare  no  efforts  to  make  our  country’s  sea 
force  equal  to  meet  every  and  any  emergency. 3  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  questioned  the  motives  of 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  when  he  asked  for  a 
quarter  billion  dollar  appropriation  for  an  increase  of 
armaments,  in  an  era  when  the  project  of  universal 
disarmament  was  being  seriously  considered  by  all  the 
sages  and  statesmen  —  and  his  reason  for  it  was  “fever¬ 
ish  political  activity  in  other  states  and  the  Balkan 
Wars.4  America  realizing  that  Germany’s  armed  peace 
was  becoming  a  heavy  financial  burden,  some  of  our 
people  were  of  the  opinion  that  since  some  day  all  the 
nations  must  call  a  halt  to  the  wasting  of  peoples’  money 
in  equipping  armies  and  building  battleships  it  was  our 
duty  not  to  increase  our  outlay  for  similar  objects  but  to 
increase  our  efforts  to  bring  about  an  international  peace 
agreement.5  An  American  diplomat  warns  us  by  say¬ 
ing  that  although  German-American  relations  seem  to 
be  of  the  most  friendly  type,  we  must  not  “blind  our- 

*  Vol.  XC,  p.  559. 

2  January  23,  1903. 

’  January  25,  1903. 

*  April  9.  1913. 

1  The  Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  California,  September  13,  1911. 
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selves  ...  to  the  fact  that  Germany  desires  our  amity, 
inspired  by  deeper  motives  than  may  appear  on  the 
surface.”1  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  one  of  America’s 
best  naval  experts,  wrote  that  few  persons  realized  what 
such  a  navy  as  Germany  was  building  means  to  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  “  The  question,  indeed,  is  not  what  she 
intends  —  but  what  will  she  be  able  to  do  with  such  a 
force?  ”2 

Certainly  from  this  mass  of  quotations  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  America  was  steadily  growing  to  mis¬ 
trust  and  fear  the  underlying  principles  of  Germany’s 
general  policy,  whether  it  was  exercised  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  loneliest  island  of  the  seas  or  the  heart  of 
darkest  Africa  or  whether  it  was  followed  into  the  sessions 
of  the  Reichstag  or  the  private  conferences  of  the  Kaiser 
with  his  Chancellor.  America  saw  that  back  of  all  the 
professions  of  friendship  there  was  a  feeling  that  was  only 
mildly  expressed  in  “  Hoch!  der  Kaiser!  ”  and  “  Deutsch¬ 
land  uber  Alles!  ” 

Late  in  1913  there  was  another  affair  which  called 
forth  among  Americans  a  vigorous  attack  upon  German 
officialdom  and  German  methods.  It  was  the  Zabern 
Incident,  a  combination  of  military  brutality  and  govern¬ 
ment  blundering.  When  reports  of  this  affair  in  the 
hills  of  Alsace  reached  the  United  States  our  people 
unanimously  condemned  the  conditions  which  on  the 
one  hand  encouraged  such  acts  on  the  ground  of  “  mili¬ 
tary  honor  ”  and  Avhich  on  the  other  hand  forgave  the 
guilty  offenders.  Surely  Germany  was  ruled  under  a 
system  which  could  not  excite  American  admiration. 

1  Einstein,  L.  W.  American  Foreign  Policy  by  a  Diplomatist ,  p.  41. 

2  Mahan,  Captain  A.  T.,  in  Colliers' ,  April  24,  1909. 
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This  was  still  another  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion  when  dealing  with  a  conquered  people  was  yet 
foreign  to  German  methods  of  government. 1  From  the 
date  of  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  at  the 
close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  1871,  there  had 
always  been  friction  between  the  native  civilians  and 
the  German  garrisons  stationed  in  the  provinces.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  one  nation  made  such  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
crush  the  national  spirit  of  another  people.  Even  as 
early  as  1912  America  pronounced  the  word  “  brutal”2 
against  the  methods  Germany  was  using  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  situation  was  indeed  most  unfortunate. 
German  garrisons  had  been  in  the  country  for  forty 
years,  and  the  German  military  man  with  his  haughty, 
autocratic  bearing  had  furnished  a  source  of  constant 
irritation  to  the  civilians.  The  military  governors  were 
likewise  often  of  the  high-handed  sort.  A  crisis  was 
inevitable.  There  had  been  numerous  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  civilians  and  soldiers,  and  in  order  to  check 
further  disturbances,  Baron  von  Forstner,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  in  command,  delivered  to  his  recruits  what 
was  characterized  in  the  United  States  as  a  “brutal”3 
speech  in  which  he  threatened  to  shoot  any  who  assailed 
him.  Now  there  were  native  Alsatian  recruits  in  the 
regiment  so  addressed,  and  when  the  details  of  the  speech 
were  commonly  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  Alsatian  village  there  was  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment,  and  something  like  open  warfare  broke  out  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  the  members  of  the 


1  Nation,  Vol.  XCVII,  p.  525. 

2  Independent ,  Vol*  LXXIJI,  p.  516. 

*  Outlook,  Vol.  CV,  p.  775. 
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German  Garrison.  In  commenting  on  the  situation  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  “  if  anything  is  apt  to 
nurture  a  spirit  of  revanche  in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people  it  is  precisely  such  extraordinary  exhibitions  of 
militarist  arrogance.”1  As  one  may  well  suppose,  when 
this  young  German  lieutenant  went  out  on  the  streets  of 
Alsace  he  was  hooted  and  ridiculed,  and  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  sacredness  of  the  “  King’s  coat,”  he 
brandished  his  sword  and  injured  a  lame  and  unoffending 
civilian,  —  a  shoemaker.  To  Americans  this  was  but 
another  example  of  the  type  of  German  officer  who 
regarded  “  all  civilians  as  dirt  under  their  feet.”  America 
thought  that  this  officer  might  be  disciplined,  but  yet 
he  would  be  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  many  Germans  who 
regarded  it  the  duty  if  the  uniform  was  insulted  to  run 
their  swords  through  the  offenders,  —  they  of  course 
being  judges  of  the  insult.2  At  the  first  court-martial, 
Lieutenant  Forstner  was  sentenced  to  forty -three  days 
inprisonment  but  in  a  subsequent  trial  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Strassburg  Army  Corps  the  decision  was 
reversed.  Again  the  Reichstag,  among  whom  were 
many  Social  Democrats,  went  on  record  as  protesting 
against  the  military  class  and  by  a  vote  of  293  to  54 
showed  its  disapproval  of  the  methods  pursued.  Later 
the  Emperor  pardoned  Lieutenant  Forstner.  No  wonder 
that  under  such  extreme  autocratic  methods  in  the  hands 
of  the  ruling  class,  —  the  militarists,  —  the  United 
States  continued  to  grow  suspicious  of  the  methods  of 
German  militarism.  Our  pi’ess  was  full  of  the  bitterest 
feelings  against  the  Fatherland  and  especially  against 


1  December  1,  1913. 

2  New  York  Evening  Posl,  December  4,  1913. 
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the  Kaiser  for  not  only  sanctioning  but  aiding  these  high¬ 
handed  methods.  Of  course,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
incident  the  Kaiser  had  reprimanded  the  Crown  Prince 
for  his  praise  of  the  “  fire-eating  commander,”  but  his 
courage  returning,  the  Emperor  himself  later  exonerated 
the  young  lieutenant.1  One  of  the  most  pointed  and 
acrimonious  attacks  recorded  in  our  press,  covering  all 
these  years,  is  one  which  the  New  York  World  gave  on 
this  occasion.  It  unreservedly  condemns  the  lieutenant 
as  one  who  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  there  is  a  civil 
authority,  or  any  law  but  the  will  of  a  military  com¬ 
mander.  Not  satisfied  with  this  scathing  accusation 
the  paper  continues  —  “  and  it  is  to  this  dangerous  and 
incompetent  ignoramus  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  sends 
a  telegram  praising  his  ‘  firm  stand  ’  against  the  citi¬ 
zens!  Where  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum  could  such  a 
conception  of  military  ‘  honor  ’  be  hatched?  And  must 
it  not  be  discouraging  to  serious  Germans  to  see  from  this 
illuminating  incident  how  little  advance  has  been  made 
in  forty  years,  either  in  reconciling  Alsace  to  German 
rule  or  in  bringing  into  militarism  a  less  autocratic 
spirit?  ” 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  recognized  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  as  quite  serious  because  the  military  class 
was  the  ruling  class,  and  saw  that  even  if  the  German 
people  as  a  whole  desired  to  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  there  was  little  hope,  for  their  wishes  were  set 
at  naught  by  those  who  wielded  the  saber.2 

Taking  the  vote  in  the  Reichstag  as  significant  there 
was  a  large  majority  of  Americans  who  thought  that 

1  New  York  World,  January  7,  1914, 

2  January  12,  1914. 
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ministerial  responsibility  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  spark  which  the  autocratic  Zabern  lieutenant  set  off 
when  he  delivered  his  slurs  on  the  drill  ground  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany. 1  And  finally,  in  a  prophetic 
vein,  the  Providence  Journal  stated  that  such  episodes 
make  history  and  that  perhaps  the  history  of  the  future 
may  trace  the  loss  to  Germany  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to 
the  arrest  of  a  few  people  at  Zabern.2 

Americans  who  had  kept  in  close  touch  with  interna¬ 
tional  questions  gradually  came  to  feel  that  the  former 
friendly  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Germany 
was  changing  into  one  of  fear  and  suspicion.  The  late 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay  “  was  one  of  the  first  to 
perceive  that  the  intrigue  was  hatching.”3  Mr.  Hay 
looked  upon  the  Kaiser  with  a  kind  of  amusement. 
“  He  was  not  deceived  into  mistaking  the  Kaiser’s 
bustle  in  politics,  art,  literature,  and  religion  for  great¬ 
ness.  But  although  he  smiled,  he  recognized  that  such 
a  monarch,  working  upon  such  a  people  as  the  German, 
might  become  a  danger  to  civilization,  and  when,  before 
Hay  died,  the  Kaiser  took  to  rattling  his  scabbard  too 
frequently,  the  Statesman  of  Peace  had  no  longer  any 
delusions  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Emperor  of  War.”4 
Much  this  same  attitude  was  shown  by  the  Honorable 
Andrew  D.  White,  who  had  been  our  Minister  to  Ger¬ 
many,  1879-1881.  Upon  his  return  as  Ambassador  in 
Wilhelmstrasse,  1897-1903,  he  wrote  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  during  the  interval.5 

1  New  York  Evening  Post,  December  12,  1913. 

2  December  6,  1913. 

3  Thayer,  Life  of  John  Hay,  Vol.  II,  p.  275. 

1  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  295. 

5  White,  Andrew  D.,  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  141  IT. 
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The  late  ex-President  Roosevelt  was  also  aware  of  this 
changed  attitude.  As  early  as  1897,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War,  he  wrote  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  letter  to  Captain  B.  H.  McCall,  U.  S.  N.,  “  I 
entirely  agree  with  you  that  Germany  is  the  power  with 
which  we  may  very  possibly  have  ultimately  to  come  into 
hostile  contact.”1  A  few  days  later,  (August  11,  1897), 
he  wrote  with  still  greater  concern  to  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
afterwards  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
“As  an  American  I  should  advocate  keeping  our  navy 
at  a  pitch  that  will  enable  us  to  interfere  promptly  if 
Germany  ventures  to  touch  a  foot  of  American  soil.  I 
would  not  go  into  the  abstract  rights  and  wrongs  of  it: 
I  would  simply  say  that  we  did  not  intend  to  have 
Germans  on  the  continent,  excepting  as  immigrants, 
whose  children  would  become  Americans  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  if  Germans  intended  to  extend  her  empire 
here,  she  would  have  to  whip  us  first.”2 

Just  before  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbor,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Moore, 
New  York  City  (February  5,  1898):  “  of  all  nations  of 
Europe  it  seems  to  me  Germany  is  by  far  the  most  hostile 
to  us.  With  Germany  under  the  Kaiser  we  may  at  any 
time  have  trouble  if  she  seeks  to  acquire  territory  in 
South  America.”  What  President  Roosevelt  thought 
of  the  German  Government  is  shown  in  another  letter 
to  Mr.  F.  E.  Moore  (February  9,  1898),  in  which  he  says: 
“  Germany  as  a  republic  would  very  possibly  be  a 
friendly  nation,  but  under  the  present  despotism  she  is 

1  Bishop,  Joseph  Bucklin,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time ,  in  Scribner’s,  Vol. 
LXVI,  p.  519. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  520. 
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much  more  bitterly  and  outspokenly  hostile  to  us  than 
England.”1  In  the  succeeding  years,  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
President  of  the  United  States  saw  that  his  fears  of 
Germany  in  South  America  were  justified.  How  he 
defeated  the  ambition  of  the  Kaiser,  through  the  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Herr  von  Holleben 
has  already  been  reviewed.2  Again  in  1905,  while  acting 
as  a  peacemaker  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  President 
Roosevelt  expressed  his  opinion  regarding  the  Kaiser. 
In  a  confidential  letter  to  Secretary  Hay,3  (March  30, 
1905),  the  President  wrote,  “  The  Kaiser  has  had 
another  fit,”  and  in  the  same  letter  he  says  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  “  What  a  jumpy  creature  he  is  anyhow!  ”  April 
2,  1905,  in  another  letter  to  Secretary  Hay,  President 
Roosevelt  wrote,  “  The  Kaiser  has  become  a  monoman¬ 
iac  about  getting  into  communication  with  me  every 
time  he  drinks  three  pen’  ’orth  of  conspiracy  against  his 
life  and  power.”4 

To  those  who  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  many 
and  varied  activities  of  Germany  since  1871,  and  to  those 
who  will  follow  American  reactions  as  found  in  the  public 
press  and  in  the  sober  judgment  of  its  statesman  and  its 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  —  there  must  certainly  come 
the  realization  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  World’s  War 
the  majority  of  American  sentiment  was  opposed  to 
Germany.  This  was  but  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  our  growing  suspicion  of  Germany  in  the  fields 
of  trade  and  colonization,  in  her  general  world  policy, 
in  her  cold  defiance  of  solemn  treaties,  and  in  our  increas- 

1  Bishop,  in  Scribner’s,  Vol.  LXVI,  p.  520. 

2  See  Chapter  IV. 

s  Bishop,  in  Scribner’s,  Vol,  LXVI,  p.  259, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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ing  fear  of  the  possibilities  of  German  militarism.  In  a 
word  —  the  entire  policy  of  the  German  Government  was 
completely  out  of  harmony  with  American  institutions, 
and  the  majority  of  free,  hberty -loving  people  of  the 
United  States  were  opposed  to  German  autocracy,  in  all 
its  forms  and  manners  of  expression. 


CHAPTER  VI 


German  Attempts  to  Counteract  the  Growth  of  Anti- 
German  Sentiment  in  the  United  States. 

Prince  Henry  Visits  America:  The  Gift  of  the  Statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great:  Decrease  of  Americans  in  German 
Universities:  German- American  Exchange  Professors. 

All  these  things  explain  the  growing  suspicion  and  even 
unfriendliness  with  which  Americans  regarded  Germany. 
The  Kaiser  was  well  aware  of  this  growing  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  He  was  carefully  informed  of 
all  that  took  place  in  the  United  States,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  America  toward  Germany. 
Emperor  William  remembered  that  his  policy  in  Samoa 
and  the  Philippines  continued  to  irritate  American  public 
sentiment,  while  Germany’s  attack  upon  Venezuela 
still  further  intensified  this  feeling  of  distrust.  He  also 
realized  that  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  was  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  his  theory  of  Weltpolitik, 
so  he  set  about  to  arouse  in  America  a  sentiment  of 
friendliness  for  the  Fatherland.  Since  the  Kaiser  knew 
that  we  regarded  with  suspicion  the  German  naval 
program,  and,  adso,  that  we  were  proud  of  our  shipyards, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  private  yacht  built  in 
America.  Further  than  this  he  decided  to  make  the 
day  of  the  launching  a  gala  occasion,  and  to  add  to  its 
significance,  determined  to  ask  the  daughter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in  the  christen- 
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ing.  Then  to  still  further  call  attention  to  himself  the 
Emperor  arranged  to  send  his  brother,  Prince  Henry, 
as  his  personal  representative  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies. 

The  visit  of  Prince  Henry  was  staged  for  the  early 
part  of  1902,  just  when  the  Venezuelan  episode  was 
beginning  to  arouse  Americans  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  German  actions  in  that  quarter.  According  to  the 
official  instructions  the  Prince  came  to  America  “  to 
reach  out  the  friendly  hand  of  Germany  over  the  ocean.” 1 
His  final  instructions  from  his  imperial  brother  were: 
“  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  your  mouth  closed.”2 
Many  Americans  thought  that  no  other  member  of  the 
Prussian  royalty  would  have  been  so  skillful  or  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  accomplishing  such  a  purpose.  He  quickly 
and  easily  won  the  sympathies  of  Americans  by  his 
democratic  simplicity  and  frankness  of  manner.3  Prince 
Henry  proved  to  be  a  keen  observer  who  carefully  noted 
all  that  he  saw.  He  visited  many  of  our  largest  cities 
as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  inspected  libraries,  universities, 
manufacturies,  navy  yards  and  battlefields.  He  was 
everywhere  received  with  much  interest. 

American  intuition,  however,  seemed  to  be  suspicious 
of  this  demonstration  of  the  Kaiser  with  the  result  that 
public  opinion  was  almost  equally  separated  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  believed  that  the  visit  was  prompted 
by  honest  motives,  while  the  other  group  was  divided 
between  those  who  either  regarded  the  visit  with  the 
greatest  apprehension  or  who  made  fun  of  it.  The 

1  Kaiserreden,  p.  328. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  328. 

s  Beyers,  Germany  before  the  War,  p.  70. 
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Boston  Evening  Transcript,  although  in  the  main  favoring 
the  coming  of  the  Prince,  complained  that  Congress 
wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  in  discussing  what  is  or  should 
be  our  attitude  toward  Prince  Henry. 1  Those  who  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  visit  had  no  political  significance 
regarded  it  as  a  “  remarkable  compliment  ”  to  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  expressed  the  hope 
that  now  “  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  sensational  dis¬ 
patches  about  movements  of  United  States  and  German 
fleets  in  Venezuelan  waters,  the  hasty  dispatching  of 
marines  to  the  West  Indies,  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  American  fleet  to  cope  with  the  Emperor’s,  —  of 
which  all  intelligent  men  have  grown  so  weary,”  and 
closes  by  saying  that  “  The  Emperor’s  graceful  action 
should  not  be  merely  a  temporary  one.”2  Others  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  Prince’s  coming  to  America  was  to 
bring  the  two  countries  into  “more  harmonious  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  to  make  their  respective  peoples 
more  cordial  in  their  feelings  toward  each  other.”3 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  claimed  that  the  Prince 
came  to  this  country  only  “  incidentally  to  be  present  at 
the  launching  of  the  Emperor’s  yacht,  and  chiefly  .  .  . 
to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  two 
powerful  nations.  It  assured  its  readers  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  credit  either  the  Prince  or  the  Emperor 
with  any  ulterior  motives.”4  It  adds  later,  however, 
most  significantly  that  “  Emperor  William’s  hand 
stretched  across  the  sea  to  America  is  not  supposed  to 

1  February  20,  1902. 

2  January  13,  1902. 

» Springfield  Republican,  January  19,  1902.  (This  same  paper  later  makes  all 
sorts  of  fun  of  the  visit.  See  note  1,  p.  247.) 

4  March  8, 1902. 
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know  what  his  other  hand  stretched  across  the  land,  is 
doing  in  China.”1 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  which  appear  to  have  welcomed  the  Prince  as 
coming  on  an  errand  of  peace  and  goodwill,  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  carefully 
tuck  away  in  its  editorial  columns  comments  which 
modify,  in  a  degree,  at  least,  these  expressions  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  Much  this  same  attitude  is  seen  in  the  leading 
magazines.  The  Outlook  states  that  while  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  always 
been  friendly,  they  have  not  always  been  cordial.2  The 
Nation  recognizes  the  Prince  as  the  bearer  of  cordial 
greetings,  but  adds,  in  a  discouraging  tone,  that  “  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  planning  for  our  royal  guest  the  Reich¬ 
stag  goes  on  with  its  plans  to  pay  us  off  in  our  own  tariff 
coin.  ...  It  is  certainly  a  fatal  misreading  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  for  us  to  give  ourselves  over  to  arranging  for 
coming  fetes  to  show  our  friendship  with  a  tariff  war  in 
sight.”3  There  was  only  one  magazine,  the  Independent 
which  was  altogether  positive  in  stating  that  there  was  a 
“  real  honest  motive  ”  in  the  visit  of  the  Prince,  and  that 
was  “  friendship,”  and,  it  adds,  no  sensible  person  would 
question  it.”4 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  definitely  stated  that  there  was  more 
to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
Many  of  our  people  thought  that  the  Kaiser  was  fairly 
well  informed  upon  the  leading  features  of  American 

1  March  15,  1902. 

2  Vol.  LXX,  pp.  206,  509. 

*  Vol.  LXXIV,  pp.  103, 163. 

*  Vol.  LIV,  p.  665. 
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institutions  and  sentiment,  so  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  view  of  our  phenomenal  prosperity  and  our 
masterly  aggressiveness  in  invading  the  world’s  markets. 
Emperor  William  sent  the  Prince  to  investigate  American 
methods,  and  to  make  a  confidential  report  of  all  that  he 
learned.  This  was  to  be  especially  valuable  to  the 
Kaiser  for  the  Prince  was  to  observe  and  estimate  all 
things  in  the  spirit  of  a  member  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 
This  same  group  wondered  what  the  Prince  thought  of 
our  crowded  cities  with  scarcely  a  policeman  in  view,  — 
or  of  our  nation  of  over  eighty  millions  which  has  not  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  quartered  in  or  about  its  capital, 
and  could  hardly  gather  at  one  place  100,000  regulars  for 
a  review  if  he  desired  to  see  one,  —  or  if  the  Prince  found 
out  why  milhons  of  Germans  prefer  America  to  Germany 
as  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children. 1 

Among  the  magazines  which  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  our  royal  visitor,  Harper's  Weekly  with  a  touch 
of  contempt  says  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Prince 
was  a  brother  of  the  Kaiser  made  no  impression  upon  us, 
for  “  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  snobs  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  the  American  people  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  title,  royal  or  other,  unless  their  posses¬ 
sors  are  men  of  exceptional  ability,  and  we  presume  that 
no  claim  to  intellectual  distinction  would  be  put  forward 
for  Prince  Henry.  It  is  doubtless  hard  for  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  who  is  haunted  with  visions  of  the  past,  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  we  Americans  do  not  care  a  farthing  about 
crowns,  scepters,  quarterings  and  other  mediaeval  trap¬ 
pings  of  royalty ;  yet  such,  we  can  assure  him,  is  the  fact.”2 

1 Boston  Herald ,  March  6,  1902. 

*Vol.  XLVII,  p.  228. 
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The  New  York  Herald  was  very  positive  in  stating 
that  the  “  nigger  in  the  Kaiser’s  wood-pile  ”  in  sending 
Prince  Henry  “  to  visit  President  Roosevelt  and  Wash¬ 
ington  ”  was  to  find  out  just  what  Germany  would  be 
permitted  to  do  in  the  Caribbean,  hoping  that  what  could 
not  possibly  be  obtained  by  force  His  Majesty  might 
secure  by  “  honeyed  words.”  The  Herald,  however, 
feels  sure  that  Americans  will  not  permit  Germany  to 
make  any  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  by  any  “  flat¬ 
tery  of  officials  at  Washington,”  and  that  the  Kaiser  by 
his  “  exaggerated  expressions  of  friendship  ”  will  surely 
“  fail  to  hoodwink  the  American  people.”1 

In  a  letter  which  Senator  Depew  wrote  to  a  friend 
there  comes  out  much  this  same  feeling  of  suspicion,  for 
he  says:  “  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  mere  pleasure  jaunt  in  the  trip 
which  the  Kaiser’s  brother  is  preparing  to  make  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  gracious  thing  for  the  Kaiser, 
just  at  the  height  of  the  excitement  over  Germany’s 
announced  determination  to  collect  a  big  debt  from 
Venezuela,  to  invite  the  daughter  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  christen  the  royal  yacht  built  in  American  shipyards. 

“  The  Kaiser  is  the  ablest  statesman  in  Europe,  and  he 
realizes  fully  the  great  figure  this  country  is  cutting  in  the 
world’s  affairs.  Quite  appropriately,  he  wishes  to  secure, 
if  possible,  at  first  hand,  a  more  concrete  definition  of  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  than  has  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
world.  He  has  a  little  affair  on  his  hands  down  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  he  wants  to  know  just  how  far  we  are  willing 
for  him  to  go  in  collecting  his  Venezuelan  debt.  .  .  . 

“  The  German  Prince  may  learn  while  here  that 


1  March  7,  1902. 
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although  we  have  no  alliance  with  England,  there  is  a 
distinct  understanding  between  the  people  of  the  two 
nations  that  one  can  depend  upon  the  other  in  the  hour 
of  trouble.”1 

A  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  Mr.  Wheeler  (Democrat  from  Kentucky)  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  greatly  excite  Congress  and  there 
were  fears  that  it  would  bring  a  diplomatic  crisis.  Mr. 
Wheeler  protested  against  the  appropriation  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  public  receptions  of  Prince  Henry.  Mr. 
Wheeler  continues,  “  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  he  is  Prince  Henry  or  not?  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  citizens  of  the  republic  following  the  plow  as 
noble,  as  honest,  as  intelligent  as  Prince  Henry  or  as 
Prince  Anybody  Else. 

“  Wky  do  the  American  people  give  heed  to  this 
foolish  and  disgraceful  flunkeyism  enacted  by  the 
Administration?  What  difference  does  it  make  to  us 
whether  he  is  a  brother  of  the  Emperor?  It  is  evidence 
of  our  goodwill,  they  say.  What  do  we  care  about  the 
goodwill  of  the  German  people?  Let  us  treat  them 
politely  as  one  honest  man  treats  another;  but  why 
should  we  bow  down  to  these  people  any  more  than  to 
any  other  citizen?  .  .  .  This  man  represents  Kingism 
of  flunkeyism  that  seeks  to  enslave  the  labor  of  every 
people  under  the  sun. 

“  I  protest  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  republican¬ 
ism  against  the  reception  of  this  German  —  if  he  is  not  a 
Dutchman  —  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  badge  of  dishonor 
to  be  a  Dutchman  —  nor  is  it  a  badge  of  dishonor  to  be 
a  German  —  I  protest  against  this  official  reception  of 


1  Quoted  in  Chicago  Tribune,  January  25,  1902. 
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this  German.  I  object  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  undertaking  to  play  flunkey  at  the  feet  of  a  little 
German  Prince.  .  .  .”1 

There  is  no  question  but  that  among  some  Americans 
the  coming  visit  was  being  made  the  center  of  extrava¬ 
gant  plans,  while  other  groups  laughed  at  the  whole 
matter.  Of  course  that  may  have  been  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  scarcely  knew  how  to 
fully  honor  royalty.  In  reference  to  these  preparations 
and  coachings  in  etiquette  the  Springfield  Republican 
says: 

“  Down  in  Wash’nton,  they  tell  me,  there’s  a  buildin’ 
full  iv  clerks  figurin’  out  how  to  rayceive  royalty.  Ye’d 
think  it  was  an  aisy  job.  All  that  annywan  wud  expict 
wud  be:  ‘  Good  mornin’  King,’  or  ‘  Ho-do  Kaiser  ’ 
or  ‘  How’s  thricks,  Imp’ror?  ’  But  ’tis  not  so.  No, 
sir,  if  th’  President  was  to  mak  wan  small  blunder,  if 
he  wuz  to  tap  th’  Imp’ror  on  th’  shirt  stud  where  on’y 
a  King  should  be  tapped,  we’d  have  a  European  war  on 
our  hands  before  night  fall.  Sure!  Suppose  they’re  all 
settin’  in  th’  parlor  and  th’  hired  girl  comes  in  an’  rings 
the  bell  f’r  dinner.  Ye’d  say  iverybody  cut  to  th’ 
vi’nds  as  soon  as  he  can,  th’  man  that  paid  f’r  th’  food 
first  an’  maybe  a  fight  or  two  in  th’  dureway.  Not  at  all. 
Be  no  means. 

“  First  th’  King  or  Imp’ror,  thin  fifteen  minyits  later 
th’  sub-king,  thin  th’  family  iv  th’  King,  an’  so  on.  In 
th’  dinin’  room  ye’er  idee  is  haste  to  th’  place  nearest  th’ 
duck.  Wrong :  no  wan  must  set  down  till  th’  King  sets. 
Thin  wan  be  wan  down  th’  line  accordin’  to  th’  rank. 
Th’  rankest  down  first.  After  th’  dinner  no  scramble 

1  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  XXV,  Pt.  2,  pp.  1757-58. 
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f’r  th’  rockin’  chair  an’  th’  place  near  th’  stove.  Out 
as  ye  came  in,  King,  Prince,  Jook,  Earl,  Landgrab,  Von, 
Excellency,  Slob.  Where’s  th’  President?  In  th’  pan- 
thry  doin’  th’  best  he  can.”1 

It  is  given  as  a  fact,  however,  that  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  von  Holleben  suggested  to  President  Roosevelt, 
that  at  the  State  Banquet  at  the  White  House  that 
Prince  Henry,  as  a  Hohenzollern,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Almightiest  Kaiser,  should  walk  out  to  dinner 
first.  But  there  was  no  discussion,  for  the  President 
replied  curtly,  ‘  No  person  living  precedes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  White  House.’  ”2 

From  these  quotations  it  is  evident  that  American 
public  sentiment  was  very  suspicious  in  accepting  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  as  purely  a  friendly  one.  Even  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  of  Harvard,  when  conferring  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Prince  Henry,  addressed  him  as 
the  “  grandson  of  that  illustrious  woman,”3  (Queen 
Victoria)  rather  than  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
On  the  surface  the  Prince  was  received  with  a  “  courte¬ 
ous,  hospitable  and  mildly  curious  welcome,”4  but  in 
some  cities  there  was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  however,  “  The  people  turned  out  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  while  the  greeting  was  kindly  it  was  not  en¬ 
thusiastic,  nor  yet  was  there  any  coldness.  .  .  .  The 
popular  greeting  was  not  noisily  demonstrative,  but  it  was 
sincerely  cordial.”  The  reason  why  some  people  hesi¬ 
tated  to  express  their  enthusiasm  for  their  visitor  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  visits  of  European  sovereigns 

1  February  3,  1902. 

2  Thayer,  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  p.  224. 

3  Eliot,  Charles  W.  The  Road  toward  Peace,  p.  224. 

‘Boston  Herald,  March  6,  1902. 
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usually  signified  some  new  “  international  understanding 
of  warlike  import.”1 

The  Prince  brought  many  costly  and  beautiful  gifts 
from  his  brother  which  were  distributed  throughout  the 
cities  visited.  Harvard  University  alone  was  made  the 
recipient  of  gifts  which  have  since  been  housed  in  a 
Germanic  Museum.  Naturally  there  were  some  people 
who  made  fun  of  such  “  bribery.”  Especially  in  Chicago 
did  they  find  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince 
distributed  his  favors.  Mayor  Harrison  was  given  a 
portrait,  not  of  the  Kaiser,  but  of  the  Prince;  Postmaster 
Coyne,  a  gold  cigarette  case;  Chief  of  Police  O’Neill,  a 
gold  scarf  pin.  Commenting  on  these  gifts  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says,  “  The  Mayor  cannot  wear  his  portrait  on 
public  occasions  especially  if  it  is  oil  as  it  might  be 
cumbersome.  Of  course  the  Postmaster  cannot  pin  his 
cigarette  case  on  his  breast,  nor  the  Chief  wear  his  scarf 
pin  on  his  coat  lapel.  Membership  in  the  various  Ger¬ 
man  Orders  which  were  conferred  rather  indiscriminately, 
were  considered  as  “  transitory  ”  things.2 

During  the  few  weeks  that  the  Prince  was  in  America 
the  comic  weeklies  were  full  of  cartoons  suggested  by  the 
presence  and  presents  of  the  royal  visitor.  In  one  he  is 
represented  as  fairly  weighted  down  with  gifts,  —  in 
another  he  is  pictured  as  a  fisherman  in  an  open  row  boat 
in  the  Caribbean  attempting  “  to  fish  ”  without  being 
caught  by  Uncle  Sam.  Funny  little  incidents  were  told 
of  him  as  that  while  in  New  York  the  Prince  was  greeted 
through  a  megaphone  with  the  words:  “  Hullo  Henry! 
How’s  your  brother  Bill?  ”  On  another  occasion  when 

1  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  March  IX,  1902. 

2  July  31,  1902. 
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his  Pullman  was  side-tracked  at  a  little  country  station 
for  the  night  some  ruffians  surrounded  his  car,  and 
beating  on  it  with  sticks  called  out:  “  Wake  up,  Hen! 
Wake  up,  Hen!  ”  And  this  was  continued  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Fortunately,  the  Prince  took  it  all  good- 
naturedly  and  doubtless  it  furnished  a  little  spice  to  the 
personal  account  rendered  the  Kaiser. 

The  Prince  spent  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  United  States, 
and  upon  his  departure  the  New  York  Herald  published 
the  following: 

“  Prince  of  Prussia;  Grand  Duke  of  Hock  derkaiser; 
Baron  Bingenon  deerhine;  Marquis  of  Johannesberg 
and  Kirschwasser;  Margrave  of  Katzenjammer;  Lord 
Bathskeller  von  Pabst ;  Earl  of  Pretzel ;  hereditary  ruler 
of  Donner  und  Blitzen;  Archduke  Laubenheimer; 
Field  Marshall  Wasislosmith;  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany;  nephew  to  the  king  of  England;  Uncle  to  the 
heir  apparent  to  throne  of  Prussia ;  Cousin  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  grand-son  and  grand-son-in-law  of  the  late 
Queen  of  England.  Born  1862.  Made  in  Germany. 
General  manager  of  the  mailed  fist  in  China,  1897. 
Head  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  International  Amenities, 
Berlin,  1901.  Discovered  America,  February  23,  1902. 
Travelled  through  the  province  of  Waldorf-Astoria, 
February  24,  1902.  .  .  .  Descended  upon  Washington 
and  received  surrender  of  keys  from  Native  Chiefs 
February  27.  Returned  to  New  York.  .  .  .  Launched 
new  German  navy,  Shooter’s  Island,  February  28th. 
Proceeded  to  Chicago  and  quelled  insurrection  of  mal¬ 
contents  in  the  German  colony  there  located.  Fell  back 
on  Waldorf-Astoria  for  supplies.  Made  second  attack 
on  Washington.  .  .  .  Penetrated  wilds  of  Massachu- 
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setts.  Sustained  heavy  assault  of  New  England  culinary 
forces,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  baked  beans,  brown  bread 
and  pumpkin  pie.  Wounded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vermi¬ 
form,  returned  to  New  York  and  evacuated  the  country 
in  March.  Returned  to  Berlin,  having  lost  sixty-eight 
pounds  in  weight,  but  the  gainer  by  a  permanent  case  of 
dyspepsia  and  much  useful  knowledge  of  the  new  empire 
across  the  sea.  Has  advised  the  Emperor  to  send  his  next 
fist  across  the  sea  by  mail  and  not  by  special  messenger. 
Was  a  welcome  guest  and  deserved  all  his  victories.”1 

Throughout  his  visit,  the  Prince  made  various  speeches 
of  which  the  American  public  was  very  critical.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  these  speeches  were  “  rather  colorless, 
and  quite  non-committal  as  to  his  deeper  impressions  ” 
if  he  had  received  any.  There  was  a  little  satisfaction, 
however,  in  the  report,  that  he  kept  his  eyes  open  and  did 
some  keen  thinking.2  The  Prince  was  aware  that  his 
visit  was  looked  upon  with  a  double  meaning,  so  in  his 
parting  speech  he  tried  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  more 
skeptical  by  stating  that  there  had  been  absolutely  no 
secret  object  in  view  connected  with  his  mission  to  this 
country.  The  Prince  further, counseled  his  hearers  that 
if  any  of  them  read  or  heard  anything  to  the  contrary, 
they  should  contradict  it  at  once.3  But  notwithstanding 
this  public  announcement  there  were  many  Americans 
who  would  have  given  much  to  know  exactly  what  the 
Prince  told  his  Imperial  Brother  about  his  trip.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  American  opinion  almost 
unanimously,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Prince,  regarded 


1  March  9, 1902. 

2  Boston  Herald ,  March  6,  1902. 

5 Chicago  Tribune,  March  12,  1902. 
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his  mission  as  “  futile.”1  This  view  was  due  especially 
to  the  severity  of  the  new  German  tariff  laws  and  the 
renewed  attacks  upon  Venezuela.  To  many  Americans 
“  The  hand  held  out  across  the  sea  ”  was  again  beginning 
to  look  “  very  much  like  a  clenched  fist.”2 

The  man  in  the  street  regarded  the  whole  affair  as 
another  of  the  many  “  diplomatic  missions  ”  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  signs  of  a  coming  breach  rather 
than  genuine  manifestations  of  friendship.3  Even  so 
capable  and  fair-minded  a  person  as  the  Honorable  John 
Hay  considered  the  whole  matter  a  failure,  especially 
when  thinking  of  the  visit  as  having  been  primarily 
intended  to  arouse  pro-Prussian  and  pro-Hohenzollern 
sympathies  in  the  United  States.  From  this  time  on 
Germany  kept  many  paid  agents  in  America  who  worked 
in  secret,  and  who  organized  many  German-American 
Societies  not  a  few  of  whose  members  were  positively 
ignorant  of  all  this  propaganda.  The  real  purpose  of 
these  German  Societies  was  to  ultimately  substitute 
“  imperial  German  for  democratic  American  ideals  in  our 
social  and  political  life.4 

While  it  furnished  interest  and  amusement,  for  the 
great  majority  of  Americans,  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry 
did  very  little  to  dispel  suspicion  and  fear.  Not  only 
did  Emperor  Wilhelm  attempt  to  create  goodwill  by 
sending  his  brother  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  but 
he  also  made  other  efforts  to  win  the  friendship  of 
America.  For  several  years  the  Kaiser  had  made  various 
attempts  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  gift  in  the  form  of 

1  Harper's  Weekly ,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  228. 

2  New  York  Herald ,  March  18,  1902. 

s  Public  Opinion ,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  326. 

4  Thayer,  The  Life  of  John  Hay ,  Vol.  II,  p.  291. 
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a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  This  expression  of  His 
Majesty  the  Kaiser  was  regarded  with  mixed  feelings  by 
Americans.  After  Prince  Henry  returned  home  Emperor 
William  again  sought  the  attention  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  by  renewing  his  offer.  But  the  Venezuelan  affair 
was  continually  becoming  more  irritating  to  the  United 
States,  so  according  to  Harper's  Weekly  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  politely  informed  the  Kaiser  that  it  would  be 
judicious  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  project  of 
presenting  us  with  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.1 
American  public  opinion  was  united  in  being  suspicious 
of  this  expression  of  friendliness  from  the  German  Em¬ 
peror,  so  it  was  most  embarrassing  to  meet  the  offer. 
Germany  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  saying  that 
Frederick  the  Great  was  a  friend  of  America  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  that  he  had  a  profound  admira¬ 
tion  for  George  Washington.  There  was  also  a  current 
story  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  sent  a  sword  to  the 
American  Commander-in-Chief.  But  this  has  now  been 
disproved.2 

Every  public  utterance  disapproved  of  the  gift. 
Harper's  Weekly  says  that  “there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  the  American  people  should  wish  to  possess  a  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  except  upon  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  famous  warrior,  and  that  ground  would  justify  the 
Italians  in  sending  us  a  statue  of  Julius  Caesar.”3 

1  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  520. 

2  During  the  American  Revolution  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  ask  for 
aid.  He  was  coldly  received  by  the  German  Minister,  or,  as  Dr.  Lee  himself  says, 
he  was  “  outrageously  imposed  upon.”  The  American,  however,  was  assured  that 
Germany  would  not  be  the  last  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
But  King  Frederick  wrote  to  his  brother  that  he  proposed  to  procrastinate  in  such 
negotiations  and  go  over  to  the  side  on  which  fortune  declared  herself.  (Dr.  Edwin 
Earle  Sparks,  in  Chautauquan,  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  507-511.) 

*  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  228. 
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Among  the  newspapers  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
objected  to  the  statue  for  it  feared  that  there  would  be  a 
“  larger  number  of  illiterate  foreigners  who  might  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  regarded  Frederick  as  being  as  great 
a  man  as  George  Washington.”1  Several  months  later 
this  same  newspaper  suggests  that  in  return  for  the  statue 
of  Frederick  we  might  give  Germany  one  of  James 
Monroe.  Adding  that  it  “  would  be  a  neat  exchange  of 
compliments.”  This  paper  thought  that  “  James  Mon¬ 
roe  smiling  down  from  a  lofty  height  upon  the  people  of 
Berlin  would  be  an  edifying  and  perhaps  a  peace¬ 
preserving  spectacle.  ’  ’ 2 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  while  reluctant  to  have 
America  become  the  recipient  of  such  a  gift,  thought 
that  after  all  it  might  be  only  a  “  dignified  and  impres¬ 
sive  token  of  international  friendship  and  kinship.” 
The  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Baron  von 
Sternburg,  in  pressing  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  re¬ 
minded  our  government  of  the  “  goodwill  ”  existing 
between  the  two  countries  ever  since  Frederick  the  Great 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 
To  which  statement  the  Transcript  adds,  “  This  reminder 
is  all  the  more  significant  because  Frederick  the  Great 
was  apparently  possessed  by  a  skeptical  disbelief  in  the 
genuineness  of  international  friendship  and  regarded 
diplomacy  as  little  more  than  a  sharp  and  a  nationally 
selfish  political  game.”  In  addition  this  paper  mis¬ 
trusted  the  generosity  of  Emperor  William  as  being 
prompted  by  what  he  thought  was  a  pro-British  tendency 

i  May  24,  1902. 

1  March  6,  1903. 
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in  our  foreign  policy.1  Not  only  was  the  press  opposed 
to  the  offer  of  the  Kaiser  but  the  matter  also  furnished 
the  subject  of  heated  argument  in  Congress.  May  23, 
1902,  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Texas,  introduced  into  the  House 
a  resolution  asking  that  the  United  States  should  not 
accept  from  any  foreign  nation  or  erect  in  any  public 
place  any  statue  of  any  king,  emperor,  prince  or  poten¬ 
tate  who  has  ruled  or  is  now  ruling  any  nation  by  divine 
right  of  kings.2 

However,  early  in  the  year  1903,  the  Emperor  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  United  States  through  our 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Tower,  to  accept  the  gift  so 
long  proffered,  and  arrangements  were  begun  for  the 
presentation  of  the  statue  which  should  take  place  about 
June  1.  But  neither  the  American  Congress  nor  the 
public  generally  was  anxious  for  such  a  gift  or  for  the 
entertainment  of  Germans  who  would  attend  the  pres¬ 
entation.  One  prominent  member  of  Congress  suggested 
that  a  visit  of  German  military  officials  to  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
public  to  express  the  strong  distrust  and  dislike  of  Ger¬ 
many  which  existed  in  this  country.  He  added  that  since 
it  seemed  impossible  for  the  Kaiser  to  realize  through 
second-hand  reports  that  Americans  were  distrustful  of 
him  and  his  policies  that  he  had  better  come  himself  with 
the  statue.3  The  gift  was  formally  accepted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  March,  1903.  It  was  an  embarrassing 
situation  for  our  Executive,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  else  to  do  than  courteously  and  frankly  to  accept 

1  January  24,  1903. 

2  Congressional  Record,  May  23,  1902.  (House  Resolution,  No.  269.) 

s  New  York  Herald,  February  5,  1903. 
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the  gift  and  to  act  in  the  spirit  that  governs  or  that 
ought  to  govern  nations  that  are  at  peace.  The  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  at  this  time  makes  the  bold  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  an  “  open  secret  that  there  is  a  sentiment 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  Germany  that  is  to  be 
regretted  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  exercise 
of  the  commonest  of  good  sense  that  peace  can  be  main¬ 
tained  between  the  two  countries.”  Practically  all 
Americans  opposed  receiving  the  gift  and  did  so  only 
in  the  hope  that  such  acceptance  would  make  for  interna¬ 
tional  friendship. 1 

Once  the  statue  reached  the  United  States  there  was 
quite  a  little  delay  due  to  the  question  as  to  where  it 
could  or  ought  to  be  located.  But  finally  the  President, 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  chose 
as  the  place  for  its  adornment  the  esplanade  of  the  Army 
War  College  at  the  Washington  Barracks  Beservation. 
Here,  November  19,  1904,  the  bronze  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great  was  unveiled.  The  ceremonies  were  elaborate 
and  attended  by  special  representatives  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  entire  Diplomatic  Corps,  with  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  military  escort.2 

From  the  first  intimation  of  the  Kaiser  to  send  the 
statue  to  the  United  States,  Americans  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  just  how  to  receive  it  or  what  to  do  with  the  gift 
once  it  was  brought  over.3  Besides  furnishing  amuse- 

1  March  12,  1904. 

2  Harper's  Weekly,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  1799. 

3  During  the  World  War,  the  disposition  of  this  statue  furnished  the  theme  for 
many  speeches  and  attacks  upon  Germany.  Senator  Owen,  in  addressing  a 
Conference  of  American  Lecturers,  (April,  1918),  declared  that  the  “War  College 
statue  of  that  venerable  Prussian  scoundrel,  Frederick  II,  ought  to  be  dragged 
down  and  dropped  into  the  Potomac.”  (New  York  Times,  April  10,  1918.)  The 
statue  was  removed  from  its  pedestal  and  April  13,  1918,  it  was  placed  in  seclusion 
in  the  cold  damp  storeroom  of  the  cellar  of  the  War  College  Building.  (  New  York 
Times,  April  14,  1918.) 
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ment  and  calling  out  the  expression  of  sarcasm  it  in¬ 
creased  the  growing  feeling  of  suspicion.  What  motives 
prompted  the  gift?  By  what  secret  and  devious  methods 
of  reasoning  did  the  German  Emperor  conclude  that 
liberty  loving  Americans  would  feel  honored  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  bronze  figure  of  the  great  Prussian  militarist, 
Frederick  the  Great? 

There  was  a  group  of  Americans,  many  of  whom  had  a 
warm  regard  for  Germany  —  those  who  had  studied  in 
German  universities.  In  1880  there  were  1088  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  German  universities,1  but  there  was  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  numbers  and  in  1912,  there  were  only  338 
such  students  enrolled.2  This  decrease  was  due  to  a  series 
of  causes  among  which  were,  the  gradual  rise  of  American 
universities  which  offered  as  good  or  better  facilities  for 
research,3  and  the  opening  of  English  and  French  institu¬ 
tions  to  American  students.4  In  a  personal  letter  (April 
3,  1920),  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Independent,  writes  that  “  Germany  was  losing  her 
leadership  in  scholarship  and  turning  pure  science 
towards  commercialism.”  American  students  were  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  German  universities  were  lacking  in 
political  education.5  Among  the  older  group  of  edu¬ 
cated  Americans  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  warm¬ 
ness  of  feeling  for  German  institutions,  but  the  younger 
students  in  American  society  felt  a  decided  cooling  for 
German  scholarship.  In  the  ’80’s  the  German  Uni- 

1  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Slates,  I860,  No.  1,  Pt.  1,  p.  424. 

2  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1912,  Vol.  I,  pp.  212-213. 

2  Science ,  N.  S„  Vol.  XX,  p.  157. 

2  The  Dial,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pp.  187-188. 

6  For  a  rather  extreme  criticism  of  the  German  universities  made  before  the 
War,  see  The  Arena,  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp.  449-459. 
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versities  furnished  the  only  model  for  a  genuine  graduate 
institution,  but  with  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
American  universities  became  self-sufficient.  Already 
in  1904  there  was  a  growing  distrust  for  the  Ph.D.  made 
in  Germany.  It  was  thought  to  mean  much  or  to  mean 
little.  Yet  even  when  deservedly  conferred  it  was  no 
complete  evidence  of  its  bearer’s  fitness  to  teach  in  an 
American  college. 1 

There  was  yet  another  aspect  of  German  university 
life  that  was  a  factor  in  decreasing  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students  in  them.  This  was  their  social  custom 
which  was  expressed  in  their  excessive  beer-drinking 
and  duelling. 

The  Springfield  Republican ,2  gives  a  careful  account  of 
one  of  these  “  Festkommers.”  It  was  accompanied  by 
much  hilarity  and  rough  acting  and  the  consumption  of 
quantities  of  beer.  The  carousal  lasted  practically  all 
the  entire  night.  An  American  who  was  present  at 
one  of  these  events  says  of  the  shouting  that  accompanied 
such  celebrations  that  it  “  would  have  made  an  Arizona 
Indian  turn  green  with  envy.”  A  few  years  later,  Dr. 
Edward  Meyer  of  Berlin  University  in  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  created  quite  a  sensation  when  he 
advised  “  drinking,  brawling  and  good  fellowship.” 
A  representative  of  the  Northwestern  University  said 
that  if  Dr.  Meyer  had  spoken  in  the  same  manner  at 
Northwestern  he  would  have  been  mobbed.  Dr.  Meyer 
further  shocked  his  hearers  by  saying  that  drinking  was 
beneficial  for  students  in  counteracting  the  effects  of 
too  much  study.  In  fact  Dr.  Meyer  said  he  could  not 

1  Nation ,  Vol.  LXXIX,  p.  45. 

2  March,  29,  1900. 
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conceive  of  a  German  student  who  did  not  sing  or  drink. 1 
Further  than  this  there  was  a  certain  aristocratic  air 
about  German  universities  which  was  more  or  less 
antagonistic  to  the  democratic  spirit  in  American  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  so  that  instead  of  the  favorable 
impression  which  German  schools  formerly  made  upon 
Americans,  and  which  impressions  were  transferred  into 
the  American  system  of  education  there  came  to  be  a 
feeling  that  Teutonic  methods  even  in  institutions  of 
learning  were  ill-fitted  for  the  instruction  of  American 
citizens.  Those  Americans  who  went  to  German  uni¬ 
versities  up  to  about  1885,  and  then  returned,  to  their 
native  land  did  profoundly  influence  American  education. 
“  Wissenschaft,  Lernfreiheit,  Lehrfreiheit  ”  was  the 
rallying  cry  of  these  American  students  who  early  went  to 
German  Universities.2  But  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
among  the  younger  group  of  American  scholars  that 
Germany  had  little  to  teach  us,  and  further  there  were 
some  who  began  to  think  that  after  all  German  scholar¬ 
ship  had  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  German  “  slow¬ 
ness  ”  and  “  dependence  upon  authority  ”  were  alike 
distasteful  to  the  self-reliant  and  agile  American  ”  who  is 
“  instinctively  distrustful  of  any  decision  which  he  has 
not  made  himself.”3  For  these  reasons  the  former 
American  admiration  of  German  schools  and  their 
method  was  gradually  cooling.  This  change  was  also 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  fundamental  attitude  towards 
education  in  the  two  countries.  In  Germany  schools 
were  autocratic,  and  under  direct  and  careful  control  of 

1  Harper’s  Weekly ,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  539. 

2  Thwing,  Charles  F.  A  History  of  Higher  Education  in  America,  p.  321. 

8  Francke,  Kuno.  The  German  Spirit,  p.  12. 
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the  State,  and  on  account  of  the  fees  and  regulations 
accessible  only  to  the  rich  or  upperclasses,  while  in 
America  education  was  free  and  gave  equal  opportunity 
to  all. 

Early  in  the  twentieth  century  there  was  still  another 
definite  attempt  made  to  promote  friendliness  between 
the  two  countries.  It  seemed  directly  aimed  to  attract 
Americans  to  German  education.  This  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Exchange  Professorships.  In  1905,  Harvard 
sent  its  first  professor  to  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the 
person  of  Professor  Peabody,  while  Columbia  made  her 
first  appointment  in  the  following  year.1  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  exchange  not  only  of  professors,  but 
also  of  students  may  yet  prove  of  inestimable  worth  in 
promoting  better  international  understanding.  But 
these  first  German  professors,  it  was  generally  thought, 
tended  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  Teutonic 
scholarship  and  intelligence.  The  Washington  Evening 
Star  commenting  on  the  topic,  says,  “  Let  the  Kaiser 
come  over  himself  and  speak  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Cornell  and  Columbia.  All  would  want  to  hear 
him.  He  would  have  the  time  of  his  life.  ...  It  would 
do  the  Kaiser  good  to  see  a  real  democracy  in  action. 
He  is  a  seasoned  ruler,  who  eats,  drinks,  sleeps  and  thinks 
government;  and  all  we  are  and  do  would  greatly  interest 
him.”2  Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  American  pro¬ 
fessors  were  received  in  Germany  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  says  that  when  Professor  Burgess  of  Columbia 
lectured  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1907,  the  Kaiser 

1  Outlook,  Vol.  XCVII,  p.  6. 

*  February  19,  1905. 
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received  him  very  kindly.  In  fact  the  Emperor  hypno¬ 
tized  his  guest.  The  paper  remarks,  however,  that 
“  hypnotizing  distinguished  visitors,  even  lecturers,  is 
part  of  his  (the  Kaiser’s)  business.”1 

It  was  a  well-known  fact  in  Germany  that  older  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  had  a  great  admiration  for  German  univer¬ 
sities.  But  it  was  equally  well  known  that  the  younger 
students  from  the  States  did  not  share  this  attitude  of 
respect  and  that  they  were  seeking  elsewhere  for  advanced 
work.  No  one  in  Germany  was  better  apprised  of  these 
facts  than  the  Kaiser.  He  realized  that  this  growing 
disregard  for  German  institutions  was  an  index  of  the 
general  opinion  of  the  American  people.  Having  failed 
to  make  German  institutions  and  instructions  in  Ger¬ 
many  attractive  to  American  students,  the  Kaiser  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  Exchange  of  Professorships,  with 
the  apparent  hope  that  in  this  way  American  students 
might  be  brought  in  touch  with  German  methods  and 
Kultur,  and  so  promote  a  better  relationship  between  the 
two  countries. 

About  this  same  time  the  President  of  the  Germanistic 
Society  of  America  gave  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  a  Deutsches  Ham  in  connection  with  Columbia 
University.2  The  plan  was  to  have  this  serve  as  a 
Bureau  of  Information 3  regarding  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  movements  in  both  countries.4  The  Kaiser 
also  made  many  valuable  gifts  to  the  Harvard  Germanic 


1  January  9,  1909. 

*  Outlook,  VoL  XCVII,  p.  6. 

1  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  155. 

4  It  has  later  developed,  however,  that  all  these  Exchange  Professorships  and  the 
“  information  ”  distributed  from  the  Deutsches  Haus  were  used  as  a  means  to  circu¬ 
late  pro-German  propaganda. 
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Museum.  All  these  effusive  attempts  at  friendship 
while  they  were  harmless,  neither  aroused  American 
good-feeling  toward  Germany  nor  modified  the  stand 
taken  by  Germany  on  American  pork.  Only  this  can  be 
said  for  these  extravagant  demonstrations  of  the  Kaiser 
that  for  the  time  being  at  least  they  provided  a  pleasanter 
atmosphere  for  negotiations.1 

To  sum  up.  The  visit  of  Prince  Henry  proved  on  the 
whole  a  disappointment  internationally  speaking;  the 
various  and  sundry  gifts  that  the  Kaiser  sent  failed  to 
make  the  giver  any  more  attractive  to  Americans;  the 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  source  of  much 
embarrassment,  in  the  United  States;  the  charm  and 
influence  of  German  scholarship  gradually  wore  off; 
the  number  of  Americans  formerly  attracted  to  German 
universities  continued  to  decrease;  and  even  German 
Exchange  Professors  came  under  suspicion.  So  in 
spite  of  all  these  attempts  of  the  Kaiser  to  convert  us 
and  to  counteract  the  growing  estrangement  between  the 
two  countries  the  feeling  persisted.  Germany  saw  the 
country  across  the  Atlantic  expanding  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  —  and  America  was  a  democracy.  Em¬ 
peror  William  had  used  all  the  means  at  his  command  to 
show  us  how  unfortunate  we  are  to  live  in  a  haphazard 
republic  instead  of  in  a  progressive,  well-ordered  domain 
like  his  own;  the  Kaiser  wanted  to  win  our  goodwill  and 
get  us  on  Germany’s  side  for  use  in  the  diplomatic  game, 
—  and  he  had  utterly  failed. 


1  Fish,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  467. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Attitude  of  Leading  Citizens  of  the  United  States  towards 
Germany  in  1914. 

While  it  is  safe  to  hold  that  newspapers  either  reflect 
or  shape  prevailing  public  opinion,  it  is  not  wholly  safe 
to  rely  upon  their  attitude  alone,  and  in  the  preceding 
generalization  concerning  the  changing  American  attitude 
towards  Germany  reliance  was  not  put  merely  upon 
newspaper  and  press  opinion.  Interesting  as  it  has  been 
to  trace  the  contemporary  reaction  of  the  United  States 
through  its  several  dealings  with  Germany,  it  has  seemed 
of  value  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  general  feeling 
of  Americans  towards  Germany  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  World’s  War.  In  order  to  secure  definite  evidence 
and  to  make  the  inquiry  more  complete  it  appeared 
desirable  to  send  a  set  of  questions  to  prominent  men  and 
women  living  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Among 
them  were  university  and  college  presidents,  teachers, 
ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  prominent  business  men, 
government  officials  and  diplomats,  newspaper  editors 
and  writers.  As  this  was  sent  out  just  at  the  close  of  the 
War  when  passions  were  still  warm  and  an  expression  of 
regard  for  Germany  was  viewed  as  savoring  of  treason 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  replies  were  less  objec¬ 
tive  than  they  would  have  been  if  made  in  May,  1914. 
Yet,  after  allowing  for  all  probability  of  bias  due  to 
circumstances,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  from  a  reading 
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of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  replies  received,  that 
these  representative  citizens  from  all  professions  believed 
that  in  1914,  the  United  States  was  more  suspicious  of, 
and  unfriendly  towards,  Germany  than  towards  any 
other  major  European  state. 

The  questionnaire  read  as  follows: 

What  was  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  Germany  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World’s 
War? 

Was  this  feeling  uniform  throughout  all  groups  of 
Americans,  or  was  it,  perhaps,  more  favorable  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  University  circles,  for  example,  than  in  other 
elements  of  American  Society? 

What  were  the  causes  of  such  an  attitude,  either  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  of  the  various  groups? 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  replied,  representing 
many  of  our  most  influential  citizens  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  classify  these 
answers,  but  the  main  tenor  in  the  great  majority  of  them 
is  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  among  all 
groups  of  Americans  regarding  Germany.  Even  when 
stating  that  we  were  friendly  towards  Germany  up  to  the 
summer  of  1914,  the  same  letters  make  very  definite 
reservations  saying  that  there  were  large  bodies  of  think¬ 
ing  men  who  were  fearful  of  Germany  largely  on  account 
of  her  growing  military  spirit.  However,  a  study  of  the 
returns  shows  that  the  writers  hold  some  of  these  views : 
First,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hostility 
toward  Germany  before  the  great  war  broke  out;  Second, 
that  there  was  an  ignorant  indifference  or  neutral  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Germany;  Third,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of 
admiration,  confidence,  respect  for  Germany. 
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When  making  but  two  groupings  of  the  answer  (1) 
those  favorable  to  Germany,  and  (2)  those  definitely 
opposed  to  her  or  at  least  suspicious  and  fearful  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  proportion  stands  7  to  9  (76  to  95).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  second  grouping  the  great  majority  of  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  presidents  and  teachers  were  opposed 
to  Germany  (39  to  25) ;  lawyers,  newspaper  editors  and 
business  men  were  more  evenly  divided,  while  authors 
were  2  to  1  against  Germany.  Of  the  representatives  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  diplomats  and  government 
officials  there  were  three  times  as  many  opposed  to  Ger¬ 
many  as  favored  her.  The  majority  of  the  women  were 
also  anti-German  in  sentiment  and  every  reply  from 
members  of  the  negro  race  testified  to  this  same  anti- 
German  feeling. 

With  reference  to  the  Second  question:  as  to  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  sentiment  throughout  all  groups,  or  whether 
Americans  were  more  favorable  to  Germany  in  university 
circles,  for  example,  than  in  other  elements  of  American 
society,  the  answers  were  3  to  1  to  the  effect  that  opinion 
was  not  uniform  in  all  groups  and  that  it  was  more 
friendly  in  university  groups  due  to  the  influence  of  Ger¬ 
man  educational  methods  and  training.  There  was  a 
minority  group  who  acknowledged  the  above  as  true  of 
the  older  educational  leaders  in  the  United  States,  but 
who  said  that  more  recent  scholars  had  come  to  see  the 
“  braggart  ”  and  “  superficial  methods  ”  in  German 
schools. 

In  the  replies  to  the  Third  question,  as  to  the  causes 
for  such  an  attitude  as  the  writer  thought  existed,  there 
was  general  agreement  upon  the  following:  Ignorance 
and  indifference;  friendly  because  we  had  no  definite 
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cause  for  alarm;  German  arrogance,  German  mili¬ 
taristic  and  imperialistic  attitude  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  proportion  of  these  answers  are  1 :2 :3  in  the 
order  given  above. 

These  then  are  the  general  statements  gathered  from 
the  many  replies.  The  majority  of  Americans  were  at 
least  unfriendly  towards  Germany;  while  many  were 
definitely  opposed  to  the  Fatherland  even  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

In  addition  to  this  general  summary  it  will  be  valuable 
to  consider  the  replies  more  in  detail  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  groups  of  Americans  the  answers  represent. 
First:  What  was  the  general  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  Germany  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
World’s  War?  Among  the  significant  replies  from  college 
or  university  presidents  are  the  following:  “  An  attitude 
of  respect  for  industrial  achievement  and  national  great¬ 
ness,  but  with  a  suspicion  that  arrogance  and  over¬ 
yearning  desire  for  dominance  would  trample  under  foot 
honest  methods  and  human  rights  —  altruism.  .  .  . 
Large  elements  in  American  society  were  indifferent  and 
others  antagonistic.”  “  The  general  attitude  of  the 
United  States  was  not  specially  favorable  to  any  country 
in  Europe,  certainly  not  specially  favorable  to  Ger¬ 
many.”  Another  says  the  feeling  of  Americans  was 
“  kindly  ”  toward  Germany;  he  adds,  “  Of  course, 
there  was  always  an  undercurrent  of  fear  that  the  strong 
military  spirit  which  was  being  developed  among  the 
schools  and  all  the  people,  would  at  some  time  break  out.” 
Others  make  no  reservation  and  state  that  our  attitude 
was  “  entirely  favorable,”  “  extremely  friendly,”  “  highly 
favorable,”  “  definitely  favorable.”  In  answer  to  this 
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question,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  Emeritus  of 
Clark  University,  says,  “  I  think  the  progressive  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  German  to  the  French  language  in  our 
institutions  of  learning  ...  is  some  index  of  the  great 
favor  in  which  we  held  the  Teutons.  In  all  our  higher 
institutions  a  German  Ph.D.,  outranked  all  other  de¬ 
grees,  and  a  vast  majority  of  all  our  graduates  who  went 
abroad  to  study  anything  went  to  Germany.”  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  the  following  from  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President,  Stanford  University,  —  “  The  general 
attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  Germany  in  early 
1914,  was  friendly  towards  the  people  in  general,  with 
some  reservations  as  against  the  Prussians  and  some 
belief  that  the  brass-bound  organization  was  not  quite 
wholesome.  As  to  the  Kaiser,  there  was  no  great  ill 
feeling,  though  he  was  often  thought  of  as  an  egoist 
unduly  fond  of  praise,  bluster  and  military  discipline. 
Personally  .  .  .  the  Kaiser  seemed  on  the  whole  de¬ 
testable,  and  the  military  Realpolitik  dangerous  and 
potentially  criminal.  ...  In  general,  the  better  Ameri¬ 
cans  knew  Germany  the  higher  they  appreciated  the 
people  and  the  lower  they  rated  German  diplomacy  and 
Prussian  leadership.” 

Teachers  in  universities  and  colleges  stood  nearly 
five  to  four  against  Germany.  This  is  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  educators 
have  had  much  of  their  training  in  German  universities. 
“  The  general  American  attitude,  I  believe,”  writes  Dr. 
G.  II.  Blakeslee,  Clark  University,  “  was  suspicious  of 
and  somewhat  hostile  to  Germany  before  the  Great  War 
broke  out.” 

Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard,  states  that  a 
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great  many  American  people  were  like  himself  students  in 
German  universities  and  carried  away  by  an  interest  in 
that  country.  “  Personally,”  he  adds,  “  I  was  very 
disagreeably  impressed  by  the  militaristic  tendencies  of 
the  country,  but  I  should  never  have  believed  it  possible 
that  Germany  would  spring  upon  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  such  violence.  The  long  propaganda  among 
educated  classes  in  favor  of  Germany  naturally  had 
some  results,  though  far  less  than  was  believed  by  those 
who  entered  upon  it.” 

“  Our  friendliness  was  largely  due  to  our  ignorance  of 
German  aims  and  methods,”  is  the  opinion  of  another. 

“  Sentiment  in  favor  of  Germany  in  1914,  and  just 
previous  was  very  limited,”  is  given  by  a  Columbia 
professor. 

Another  writes,  “  indifference  colored  by  suspicion. 
In  many  districts  the  Germans  were  hated  as  socialists, 
while  to  the  Prohibitionists  they  were  anathema  as 
‘  beer-drinkers  ’  and  brewers.” 

A  teacher  of  history  in  our  largest  middle-west  institu¬ 
tion,  writes:  “  The  general  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  Germany  was  necessarily  mixed,  being  made 
up  of  such  diverse  elements  as  admiration,  fear,  envy, 
and  distrust.  It  depended  on  an  individual’s  group 
associations  for  one  or  another  of  these  special  attitudes 
to  reign  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Often  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  was  moved  by  all  of  these  emotions  in  turn  or 
even  harbored  them  in  strange  and  explosive  mixture 
at  the  same  time.”  A  noted  physicist  states,  “  Persons 
who  knew  the  Germans  well  knew  that  they  were  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  that  they  would  stick  at  nothing.” 
“  Those  who  had  been  in  Germany,”  writes  another, 
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“  or  knew  anything  of  the  Prussian  system  abominated 
it  and  all  its  works,  but  hoped  that  the  German  people 
were  better  than  their  leaders.” 

Professor  De  Garmo,  of  Cornell,  makes  a  somewhat 
careful  analysis  when  he  writes,  “  American  feeling  is 
always  friendly  to  foreign  nations,  when  there  is  no 
obvious  cause  for  hostility.  Those  who  did  not  know  or 
had  forgotten  Germany’s  bullying  methods  as  shown  in 
Manila  Bay  and  in  the  German  Press,  in  China  and  at 
Agadir,  felt  friendly  enough;  those  who  perceived  this 
tendency,  and  those  who  resented  German  methods  of 
strangling  our  dye  industries  were  latently  hostile. 
Had  the  whole  extent  of  Germany’s  methods  of  crushing 
competition,  even  to  the  extremes  of  sabotism  been 
known,  the  same  feelings  would  have  been  with  us  at  the 
beginning  as  were  developed  later.”  From  the  minority 
group  of  teachers,  those  who  believed  that  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  the  following  are  typical:  from  a  great  north¬ 
ern  university  there  is  this  estimate,  “  there  was  a  feeling 
of  friendly  rivalry  and  willing  imitation.  .  .  .  Americans 
felt  that  they  had  more  to  learn  from  Germans  in  science 
and  in  business  than  from  any  other  people.  .  .  .  Our 
admiration  and  imitation  have  been  obviously  due  to 
our  recognition  of  the  eminence  of  Germans  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  “  The  general  attitude  of  the  United  States 
was  one  of  respect  for  her,  respect  for  her  standing  as  a 
nation,  and  appreciation  of  many  good  points  in  her 
systems  and  in  the  characteristics  of  her  people.” 

One  small  group  of  answers  state  that  we  are  “  pro- 
Ally  ”  rather  than  “  anti-any thing.”  Dr.  Stephen  P. 
Duggan  makes  the  following  illuminating  comparison: 
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“  The  friendly  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
Germany  aroused  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  the  outspoken  anti-American 
attitude  on  the  part  of  official  Germany  caused  a  change. 
This  diminution  of  friendly  feeling  was  accentuated  by 
fear  of  German  influence  and  even  intrigue  in  Latin- 
America.  Moreover,  in  university  circles  the  great 
admiration  of  German  scholarship  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  nineteenth  century  was  lessened  after  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  American  students  that 
were  going  to  German  universities.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  think  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  there  was 
any  strong  general  anti-German  feeling  in  the  country, 
though  there  was  general  resentment  shown  at  such 
incidents  in  Germany  as  the  Zabern  affair.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  growing  feeling  among  a  large  number  of 
Americans  that  Germany  was  afflicted  with  a  swelled 
head.  For  these  various  reasons  I  think  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  just  before  the  War  toward  a  possible 
conflict  between  Germany  and  France  was  the  reverse  of 
what  it  had  been  in  1870,  namely,  sympathy  was  for 
France  as  against  Germany.” 

Diplomatists  and  those  under  governmental  employ 
who  had  given  close  attention  to  international  relations 
stand  three  to  one  in  stating  that  America  was  very 
suspicious  of  and  in  some  cases  actually  hostile  to  Ger¬ 
many  just  before  the  War.  The  following]  quotations 
show  this  attitude.  “  There  was  a  large  class  of  thought¬ 
ful  men  and  women  which  had  gradually  become  suspi¬ 
cious  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Kaiser’s  saber  rattling 
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greatly  added  to  the  feeling  of  German  antipathy  that  was 
gradually  developing  among  our  naval  men  and  those 
in  governmental  authority.  ...  If  there  had  been  no 
Lusitania  horror  and  no  Sussex  outrage  America  would 
have  gone  into  the  War  because  it  became  evident 
to  all  the  world  that  the  war  would  result  in  one  of 
two  things,  —  the  complete  triumph  of  Teutonic  auto¬ 
cracy  or  the  complete  triumph  of  Democracy.  .  .  .  We 
had  but  one  choice.  .  .  .  There  was  no  other  way.” 

“  The  Government  (of  the  United  States)  had  every 
reason  to  be  suspicious  of  Germany  and  to  distrust  her,” 
writes  another. 

A  member  of  the  Navy  Department  says,  “  I  warned 
the  United  States  for  many  years,  but  people  merely 
said,  1  You  are  an  alarmist.’  ”  After  stating  that 
Germany  deserved  credit  for  her  “  industrial  efficiency,” 
and  successful  “  local  government,”  a  leading  inter¬ 
national  lawyer  writes,  “  We  disliked  militarism.  We 
hated  inequality  and  arrogance.  When  Germany  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  war  we  took  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
same  spirit  of  arrogance.  In  my  opinion  .  .  .  there 
never  was  a  time  .  .  when  the  older  American  classes 
would  approve  Germany’s  course.  Belgium  made  the 
dislike  worse,  but  it  would  have  been  strong  without 
‘  the  scrap  of  paper.’  ”  A  member  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  concludes  that  American  sentiment 
was  “  complex  and  paradoxical.  Large  sections  of  the 
country  were  very  antagonistic  to  Germany.  Certain 
classes,  such  as  the  Navy,  diplomatists,  international 
lawyers,  students  of  European  history,  feared  and  dis¬ 
trusted  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  large 
areas  of  strong  pro-German  sentiment.  Certain  parts 
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of  the  middle  west  .  .  .  which  contained  large  groups  of 
German  stock,  admired  the  German  institutions  .  .  . 
and  were  generally  friendly  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
German  nation.” 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  made  the  following  interpretation  of 
American  sentiment:  “  The  principal  cause  of  the  change 
of  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  Germany 
between  1870  and  1914  was,  I  believe,  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  domination  of  the  German  States  by 
the  autocratic,  militaristic  ideals  of  Prussia,  the  harden¬ 
ing  of  character,  and  the  loss  of  the  soul  that  many 
American  people  knew  and  loved  in  the  older  Germany. 
At  heart  the  American  people  are  idealists,  and  their 
highest  and  most  prevalent  ideals  are  surcharged  with 
humanitarianism  and  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  individual.  They  are 
quick  to  sense  and  to  resent  in  any  people  a  growing 
spirit  of  domination,  hardening  of  heart  and  loss  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  individual  soul.” 

Major  General  Francis  Vinton  Greene  writes  that 
“  The  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
Germany  for  the  fifty  years  preceding  July  1914,  was  one 
of  admiration,”  but  qualifies  his  statement  by  saying 
that  this  judgment  “  was  based  on  false  premises  and 
ignorance  of  facts  ”  and  that  we  soon  came  to  see  that 
“  the  war  of  1914  was  only  the  culmination  of  an  ambi¬ 
tion  formed  fifty  years  before,  and  consistently  followed 
and  that  to  achieve  its  final  success  the  rules  of  morality, 
truth  and  right  conduct,  which  bind  society  together, 
and  are  the  bases  of  civilization,  were  to  be  disregarded ; 
and  that  violation  of  weaker  nations,  violation  of  indi- 
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victuals,  wanton  destruction  of  private  property,  murder 
on  the  high  seas,  unheard  of  cruelty  on  land,  tearing  up 
of  solemn  agreements,  —  these  were  to  be  the  means  used 
for  gaining  the  end  desired.” 

A  Congressman  from  Ohio  writes  that  “  there  was 
every  reason  why  America,  diplomatically,  should  have 
been  against  Germany  from  the  start.” 

The  replies  from  ministers  are  equally  divided  between 
(1)  those  who  write  that  our  attitude  toward  Germany 
was  “  altogether  friendly,”  and  (2)  those  who  say  there 
was  “  general  disapproval  of  the  German  Imperial 
Government,  .  .  .  with  no  special  liking  for  the  German 
people  in  Germany,  who  were  servile  in  their  submission 
to  the  despotism  of  the  Kaiser.”  A  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  writes  “  that  the  minds  of 
Americans  were  ready  to  condemn  Germany  in  1912.” 

There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  first  group  to  base  their  conclusions  of 
“  friendliness  ”  upon  the  fact  that  by  many  Americans 
Germany  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  champion  of 
Protestantism.  On  the  other  hand  a  prominent  Boston 
clergyman  writes  that  “  Many  of  us,  who  have  travelled 
a  good  deal,  and  lived  abroad,  felt  so  strongly  the  harm¬ 
ful  effect  of  studies  in  Germany,  that  we  did  our  utmost 
to  persuade  young  men  to  study  rather  in  France  or  in 
England,  if  they  must  go  abroad.  I  was  one  of  that 
number  from  the  early  days  of  my  public  life.  German 
irreligion  was  plain  to  see:  the  corruption  of  morals  in 
the  larger  German  centers  was  notorious ;  and  I  saw  too 
many  men  return  quite  spoiled  by  the  German  taint, 
to  think  it  worth  running  such  a  risk,  for  the  sake  of  a 
German  degree.”  Another  minister  bases  his  “  un- 
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friendly  ”  attitude  upon  our  inherent  disapproval  of 
Germany’s  autocratic  rule  and  he  adds  that  “  while  we 
uphold  law  and  order,  we  never  could  submit  to  laws 
such  as  the  Germans  submitted  to.” 

Answers  from  members  of  the  medical  profession  show 
an  interesting  grouping  for  there  are  three  times  as 
many  who  say  we  were  unfriendly  as  those  who  acknowl¬ 
edge  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries.  This  is 
especially  significant  when  as  one  of  the  older  physicians 
states,  formerly  the  “  mere  fact  that  a  German  said  a 
thing  was  enough  of  itself  to  give  weight,  and  in  medical 
circles,  to  quote  a  German  opinion  was  considered  final.” 
This  same  New  York  doctor  adds  that  “  until  100  Ger¬ 
man  professors  signed  their  approval  of  the  Belgian 
invasion,  .  .  .  the  educational  world  was  sure  that  these 
men  were  the  thinkers  of  our  time.”  In  contrast  with 
this  statement,  the  superintendent  of  a  large  hospital  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  writes,  “  I  believe  there  was  a  distinct 
feeling  of  irritation  against  Germany,  caused  by  her 
assumption  of  authority  and  wisdom  and  also  because  of 
her  constant  increase  in  trade  and  the  methods  pursued 
in  gaining  the  world’s  trade.”  From  a  prominent  New 
England  alienist  there  is  the  following  statement:  “  My 
conviction  is  that  a  growing  feeling  of  suspicion  of  Ger¬ 
man  motives  was  being  entertained  for  a  few  years  before 
the  War  by  a  small  minority  of  people  in  this  country, 
more  particularly  those  who  were  especially  conversant 
with  great  world  movements.” 

While  a  majority  of  the  business  men  use  the  word 
“  friendly  ”  when  expressing  their  opinion  regarding  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  many 
of  them  limit  their  meaning  by  saying  that  there  was  a 
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growing  dislike  of  “  German  business  efficiency  ”  and  the 
methods  employed  to  secure  markets.  Representative 
opinions  of  this  group  are  as  follows:  “The  general 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Germany  was 
friendly  enough,  although  the  commercial  rivalry  of 
Germany  was  fast  becoming  apparent.  The  friendly 
feeling  of  the  United  States  was  certainly  not  recipro¬ 
cated.”  “  Big  business  in  1914  was  full  of  admiration 
for  Germany  on  account  of  the  order,  vision,  enterprise, 
and  general  efficiency  of  its  Germany  counterpart. 
With  the  same  breath,  however,  with  which  it  spoke  its 
praise,  it  sounded  its  warning  which,  though  primarily 
inspired  by  the  threat  of  an  harrassing  competition  was 
winged  with  the  rhetoric  of  a  generous  patriotism.” 
Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  writes  that  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  United  States  was  “  very  friendly.”  And  he 
adds,  “  Of  course,  we  recognized  Germany  as  a  formid¬ 
able  competitor  in  the  world’s  markets,  but  there  was  a 
general  admiration  throughout  the  country  for  German 
efficiency  and  enterprise. 

One  writes,  “  It  was  a  great  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  all  those  who  felt  friendly  towards  Germany 
when  they  learned  how  she  had  abused  the  confidence  of 
other  nations.”  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  above  is  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  in  which  he  claimed  that  for 
many  years  there  was  developing  in  the  United  States 
a  “jealousy  and  resentful  feeling,  .  .  .  due  to  inroads 
made  by  German  competition  in  a  number  of  American 
industries.”  Mr.  Sheridan,  referring  to  a  question¬ 
naire  which  he  sent  to  manufacturers  throughout  the 
United  States,  says  that  the  replies  contained  “  strong 
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statements  charging  that  Germany  had  been  practicing 
various  methods  of  unfair  competition  in  this  country 
before  the  War,  including  ‘  Threats  to  cut  price;  and  drive 
American  manufacturers  out  of  business;  dumping; 
deceptive  imitation  and  use  of  trade-marks;  exploita¬ 
tion  of  patents;  imitation  of  articles  and  especially  by 
undervaluation.’  ”  In  another  series  of  inquiries  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  addressed  to  American  export  manu¬ 
facturers  the  replies  stated  that  “  German  competitive 
methods  in  South  America  and  other  countries  were  the 
most  severe  and  difficult  to  contend  with.” 

Another  writes  that  while  the  general  attitude  was 
“  entirely  friendly  ”  there  were  certain  manufacturing 
interests  that  “  in  view  of  the  keen  competition,  did  not 
share  this  warm  feeling.  Some  too,”  the  writer  con¬ 
tinues,  “  had  had  unpleasant  experiences,  due  to  the 
sharp  business  practices  of  the  Germans.”  From  a 
millionaire  manufacturer  of  New  England,  one  who  had 
been  in  Germany  many  times  during  the  last  twenty 
years  there  is  the  following,  “  The  great  majority  of 
Americans  knew  nothing  in  particular  about  Germany 
and  had  no  particular  feeling  one  way  or  the  other. 
A  few  other  people  in  this  country,  who  would  naturally 
be  neutral  or  friendly  toward  Germany,  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  stupendous  military  preparation  of  that  country 
with  considerable  suspicion  and  some  with  genuine  alarm. 
.  .  .  Most  of  these  people,  of  whom  I  am  one,  realized 
that  from  a  technical  standpoint  Germany  had  been  for 
some  years  leading  the  world  in  the  development  of 
science  and  particularly  in  the  application  of  science  to 
modern  industry.  But  at  the  same  time  these  people 
felt  that  Germany  was  unnecessarily  alarmed  as  to  the 
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danger  from  attack  by  her  neighbors.  .  .  .  and  that  she 
was  fostering  a  military  spirit  among  the  people  that 
would  probably  lead  to  a  disastrous  war.” 

A  banker  from  New  Mexico  takes  much  the  same 
position,  for  he  says  that  our  attitude  was  “rather 
neutral,  connected  with  the  fear  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  both  from  a  business  and  military  standpoint.” 

Writers  for  newspapers  and  magazines  were  about 
equally  divided  on  the  first  question.  Quoting  only  from 
newspapers  not  previously  herein  mentioned,  the 
National  Enquirer  of  Indianapolis  states  that  there  was 
“  general  friendship  for  Germany  and  her  people,  and 
a  profound  respect  for  her  thoroughness  and  efficiency.” 
On  the  other  hand  the  Wheeling  (West  Virginia),  News 
writes  that  we  “  looked  upon  Germany  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  with  disfavor,  and  perhaps,  with  distrust. 
The  German  militaristic  policy  had  been  so  pronounced 
in  the  years  between  1908  and  1914,  that  thinking  people 
generally  had  begun  to  fear  it.” 

One  magazine  editor  furnishes  a  new  interpretation 
of  American  attitude  when  he  writes,  “  I  believe  that 
there  was  always  a  certain  animosity  to  Germans  in 
America,  due  to  their  general  superiority  to  the  native 
average.  In  1870,”  he  continues,  “  they  were  still  too 
new  in  the  land  to  be  feared,  but  by  the  middle  ’80’s 
there  was  already  a  subterranean  feeling  against  them. 
Their  keen  sense  of  their  own  competence,  viewed  by  the 
native  as  arrogance,  helped  this  on.”  Another  writes 
that  there  was  “  no  general  apprehension  and  hostility 
toward  Germany,  and  that  the  average  American 
regarded  the  monarchy  and  other  mediaeval  institutions 
of  Germany  ridiculous  rather  than  dangerous  and  was 
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puzzled  to  understand  why  a  people  so  sensible  and  pro¬ 
gressive  in  other  directions  should  cling  to  these  anti¬ 
quated  forms.”  The  Nation  makes  no  reservations  but 
states  that  our  attitude  was  “  certainly  friendly.” 

Among  American  men  of  letters  the  ratio  was  2  to  1 
in  claiming  that  our  attitude  toward  Germany  was 
hostile.  These  views  are  shown  by  the  following  com¬ 
ments:  “  Our  attitude  was  far  less  friendly  to  Germany 
than  it  had  been.”  “  The  height  of  the  popular  rap¬ 
prochement  with  Germany  was  reached  about  1908  or 
1910.  .  .  .  From  that  time  on  there  was  ...  a  definite 
cooling.”  “  Profound  admiration  for  German  science 
and  German  thoroughness  and  German  industry,” 
but  “  extremely  hostile  toward  German  military  sys¬ 
tems,”  “  Thoughtful  people  never  trusted  Germany  for  a 
moment,  foresaw  exactly  what  was  coming,  and  only 
trusted  that  it  would  come  soon  enough  for  England  to 
retain  sufficient  control  to  break  the  German  power  for 
good  and  all.”  “  Undefined  suspicion  and  antipathy. 
Germany,  in  a  vague  way,  was  supposed  to  be  arrogant, 
brutal,  and  stupid.  .  .  .  The  general  idea  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  was  that  they  were  beer-swilling,  saber-rattling 
bumpkins.” 

Others  say  that  our  attitude  was  “  one  of  admiration 
for  German  efficiency  and  profundity  of  scholarship,  and 
for  certain  traits  of  home  life ;  mixed  with  this  was  a  bit 
of  tolerant  amusement  over  German  lack  of  flexibility 
of  mind,  and  lack  of  individual  initiative.”  “  Not  only 
was  Germany  held  in  higher  esteem  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history,  but  that  esteem  was  greater  than  was  felt 
for  any  other  country  in  the  world.” 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
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who  replied  were  more  kindly  disposed  toward  Ger¬ 
many,  while  only  a  small  minority  claim  that  we  were 
“unfriendly”  towards  Germany  or  that  we  “felt  the 
gravest  apprehension  for  the  future  and  the  most  serious 
suspicion  of  Germany’s  motives.”  An  Ohio  lawyer 
writes  that  “many,  including  himsel/,  regarded  Germany 
as  not  wholly  cultivated,  as  aesthetically  at  least  far  be¬ 
hind  other  nations,  and  disliked  the  manners  and  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  ordinary  German  commonly  encountered 
in  Europe.”  The  majority  of  the  lawyers,  however, 
write  that  we  were  “  friendly  and  respectful,”  “  wholly 
sympathetic  and  friendly  ”;  “  in  all  respects  cordial  ”  ; 
that  we  “  admired  ”  Germany  “  for  her  readiness,  pro¬ 
gressiveness  and  power.” 

So  while  there  were  certain  limited  groups  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  lawyers  and  ministers,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
“  friendly  ”  towards  Germany  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  War,  it  seems  that  the  great  majority  of  all  profes¬ 
sions  and  groups  felt  that  there  was  a  growing  suspicion 
and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  Ger¬ 
many.  It  may  well  be  that  a  more  complete  return 
would  show  that  lawyers  and  ministers  were  in  line  with 
other  professions. 

With  reference  to  the  Second  question  concerning  the 
uniformity  of  feeling  throughout  all  groups  of  Americans, 
the  answers  are  more  definite  and  easy  to  classify.  It 
is  held,  three  to  one,  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  several  groups,  there  being  a  more  friendly 
attitude  in  university  groups  and  teachers  generally. 
This  was  largely  due  both  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
older,  more  important  educators  had  received  their 
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training  in  German  institutions  and  also  that  many  of  the 
so-called  German  methods  had  formed  the  basis  for  much 
of  our  teaching.  Typical  comments  from  those  who  held 
this  view  are  as  follows:  “  Undoubtedly  university 
people  were  the  most  favorable  to  the  Germans.  Many 
who  had  studied  in  German  universities  believed,  as  did 
the  Germans  themselves,  that  the  German  civilization 
was  of  a  higher  type  than  our  own.”  “  Throughout 
American  universities  the  German  degree  was  very 
highly  valued.”  “  Many  professors  had  studied  there.” 
“  The  general  feeling  was  perhaps  more  favorable  to 
Germany  in  university  circles,  due  to  German  leadership 
in  learning  and  the  education  of  so  many  Americans  in 
Germany  “  University  men  and  women  were  possibly 
more  favorable  to  Germany  than  outsiders,  due  ...  to 
the  large  number  of  German  professors  teaching  in 
American  universities”;  “In  University  circles  .  .  . 
Germany’s  estimate  of  herself  was  evidently  taken  at  its 
face  value.”  “  We  had,  in  fact,  become  a  nation  of 
German  worshippers,  so  far  as  our  academic  life  was 
concerned.”  “  The  extreme  reverence  for  German  ideas 
and  methods  was  .  .  .  rather  limited  to  the  intellectual 
scientific  classes  which  had  been  chiefly  influenced  by 
Germany.” 

Notwithstanding  this  very  friendly  attitude  toward 
Germany  on  the  part  of  the  university  group  there  was  de¬ 
veloping  especially  among  our  younger  students  a  feeling 
that  Germany  was  losing  her  leadership  in  scholarship. 
“  It  had  become  generally  recognized  that  in  most 
branches  of  learning  our  own  universities  had  gone  far 
ahead  of  those  of  Germany,  and  that  American  university 
degrees  stood  for  much  more  than  German  degrees. 
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As  a  result  fewer  students  went  to  Germany  for  degrees, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  older  university  men  for 
Germany  was  not  shared  by  the  younger  generation.” 

It  is  rather  significant  that  those  whose  replies  stated 
that  our  general  attitude  was  one  of  “  friendliness  ”  and 
“  sympathy  ”  for  Germany  also  gave  the  opinion  that  all 
groups  of  Americans  shared  this  feeling  of  “  friendliness” 
and  sympathy.  “  The  feeling  of  friendliness  was  fairly 
uniform  ”;  “  This  feeling  of  sympathy  and  friendliness 
was  rather  general  throughout  the  important  groups 
that  make  up  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.” 
“  This  feeling  of  friendship  towards  Germany  was 
manifest  not  only  in  university  circles,  but  everywhere.” 
A  minister  who  has  “  lived  in  the  South,  Middle  West 
and  New  England,”  writes  that  he  “  found  in  all  these 
sections  and  among  all  classes  a  feeling  of  most  cordial 
goodwill,  unbounded  confidence,  and  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  ”  for  Germany. 

In  the  business  world  opinion  was  divided.  One 
writes,  “  In  commercial  circles  I  believe  there  was  general 
appreciation  of  German  enterprise  and  accomplishment 
and  a  greater  understanding  of  German  competition, 
the  growth  of  German  ambitions,  etc.,”  while  another 
states,  “  I  was  conscious  that  in  commercial  circles  there 
was  a  very  bitter  attitude  to  Germany.” 

After  having  seen  that  the  majority  of  Americans  were 
beginning  to  look  upon  Germany  with  suspicion  and  fear, 
and  that  of  all  our  people  the  university  group  was  the 
most  kindly  disposed  toward  Germany,  we  shall  give 
our  attention  to  the  Third  and  final  question;  What 
were  the  causes  of  this  anti-  or  pro-German  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Americans?  This  can  be  answered  best  by 
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quoting  from  some  of  the  replies.  First,  from  those 
which  express  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Father- 
land:  “The  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  assume  such  an  attitude  toward  any  nation 
that  seems  industrious  and  successful  ” ;  “  The  American 
is  rather  disposed  to  feel  kindly  toward  any  one  who 
lets  us  alone.  And  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  wise  enough  to  treat  us  with  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  justice.”  “  The  great  number  of  Teutonic 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  the  German  propaganda, 
the  friendly  disposition  of  our  other  elements,  and  the 
fact  that  there  seemed  to  them  to  be  no  reason  for  being 
unfriendly.”  “  German  made  goods  were  appreciated 
by  Americans,  and  German  scientists  and  men  of  letters 
had  gained  for  the  nation  an  enviable  reputation,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  thrifty,  industrious  and  efficient 
citizens  of  German  birth  who  are  located  in  America 
helped  to  foster  this  good  feeling  in  our  country.” 
“  Germany’s  scientific  and  intellectual  progress;  her 
efficient  general  and  municipal  governmental  systems; 
her  enterprise;  the  superb  manner  in  which  she  handled 
her  merchant  marine,  especially  so  much  of  it  as  carried 
American  passengers  back  and  forth;  her  educational 
and  industrial  progress  —  all  of  these  were  contributory 
factors.” 

Second:  Reasons  given  for  our  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  Germany:  “  Germany  deliberately  alienated 
her  best  friends  in  this  country  by  her  reckless  and 
conscienceless  imperialism.”  “  Diplomatic  friction  and 
the  widespread  belief  in  the  existence  of  German  mili¬ 
tarism  and  the  saber-rattling  policy  of  the  German 
Kaiser.”  “Americans  did  not  feel  at  all  in  sympathy 
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with  the  government  of  Germany.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
general  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  we  would  have  trouble 
with  Germany  over  the  large  German  immigration  in 
South  America  and  over  her  efforts  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  Caribbean.”  “  Germany’s  utter  disregard  for  hon¬ 
esty  and  right.”  “  Commercial  and  industrial  rivalry. 
.  .  .  The  Kaiser’s  boastfulness  and  rumors  of  his  occa¬ 
sional  rhetorical  brutality  in  insisting  on  the  duties  of 
military  discipline  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  contrary 
sentiment.”  “For  many  years  the  German  Emperor 
had  been  building  up  a  colossal  military  machine  and  at 
the  same  time  offending  friendly  nations  by  constant 
interference  in  continental  affairs  and  making  threats, 
which  fully  justified  the  suspicion  that  when  he  found  the 
chance  it  was  his  purpose  to  use  his  military  power  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  as  well  aware  of  this  as  were  those  of  conti¬ 
nental  nations.”  “  For  years  before  Germany  began 
the  War,  her  people,  by  their  arrogance  and  assumption 
of  superiority  —  so  openly  displayed  to  all  who  had  to 
come  in  contact  with  them,  especially  in  their  own 
country,  when  at  least  courtesy  and  friendliness  might  be 
expected,  .  .  .  had  estranged  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  general  attitude  was  hostile  as  might  be 
expected.” 

Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  says  the  reasons  “  that  America 
came  gradually  to  turn  against  Germany  are  to  be 
found,  ...  in  the  political  history  of  the  American 
people,  and  in  its  governmental  philosophy  and  practice 
today.” 

Judging  from  these  replies  the  majority  of  prominent 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  representing 
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all  groups  and  interests  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  were 
definitely  suspicious  and  fearful  of  Germany  in  July, 
1914,  before  the  opening  of  the  World’s  War;  that  this 
feeling  was  not  uniform  throughout  all  elements  of  society 
but  tended  to  be  more  favorable  toward  Germany  in 
university  groups ;  and  that  this  feeling  of  fear  and  suspi¬ 
cion  was  largely  due  to  the  increasing  arrogant,  saber- 
rattling,  swash-buckling  attitude  of  German  officials  and 
the  growing  militaristic  tendency  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  majority  of  the  statements  in  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  therefore  agree  with  the  quotations 
gathered  from  the  press,  and  expressions  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  that  have  been  cited  in  former  chapters  that  from  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  Germany  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  1870-71,  the  United  States  through  a 
long  series  of  incidents  came  gradually  to  have  a  feeling  of 
fear,  suspicion,  and  distrust  of  Germany  and  her  motives. 
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